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CHAPTER  I. 

"  ANTIQUITY  CAKNOT  PRIVILEGE  AN  ERROR,  NOR  NOVELTY 
PREJUDICE  A  TRUTH." 

ON  the  morrow  Sir  Hildebrand  told  Miss  Barrymore 
he  would  not  require  her  attendance  in  his  drive. 
She  knew  what  that  meant.  She  knew  he  would  drive 
to  the  Abbey,  see  Mr.  Hamilton  and  report  progress ; 
give  him  permission  to  come  and  go  in  and  out  of 
Heraldstowe  when  he  pleased  !  Miss  Barrymore  sighed 
as  Sir  Hildebrand  drove  away. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  like  my  position  at  all.  And  as 
for  receiving  Mr.  Hamilton,  just  when  he  pleases  to 
make  his  appearance,  it  is  beyond  my  powers  of — of 
courtesy.  I  cannot  even  find  a  copy  of  *  Sir  Charles 
Grandison '  to  help  me  in  this  dilemma  ;  for,  joking 
apart,  I  think  it  might  give  me  some  useful  hints.  How- 
ever, I  will  have  a  gallop  across  country,  and  perhaps 
call  on  one  or  two  by  the  way.  It  would  be  no  bad 
move  to  invite  a  friend  to  Heraldstowe.  At  this  par- 
ticular time,  and  with  the  dread  of  Mr.  Hamilton  at  any 
unexpected  minute,  a  fnend  by  my  side  would  be  all  in 
all  to  me,  and,  of  course,  very  welcome  to  him  !  What 
a  bright  thought !"  Miss  Banymore  laughed  as  she 
added,  "  and  I  will  act  upon  it !" 

VOL.  Ill,  r^r'^  C'  r~  Ji  r">  B 
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She  called  first  at  "  The  Pines,"  and,  after  some  pre- 
liminary conversation,  asked  Miss  Fortescue  to  visit  her 
for  a  short  time.  This  invitation  was  at  once  accepted ; 
and  then  Miss  Barrymore  tried  to  borrow  a  copy  of  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,"  and  succeeded  in  that  also.  After 
making  some  other  calls,  she  rode  across  the  Park  back 
to  her  splendid  home,  and  felt  lonely  and  sad-hearted  as 
she  then  recalled  her  dear  and  absent  brother. 

Sir  Hildebrand  returned  from  his  drive  in  hi^jh 
spirits.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  that  gentle- 
man had  expressed  himself  very  much  gratified  with  Sir 
Hildebrand's  report. 

Miss  Barrymore,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber, 
confessed  she  did  not  feel  "  gratified "  with  the  state  of 
tinners  at  that  moment.  But  as  she  could  not  change 
or  alter  the  course  of  events,  she  wisely  made  up  her 
mind  to  meet  them  with  becoming  courage. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Miss  Barrymore  had  arranged. 
Captain,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Fortescue  came  for  luncheon. 
They  had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  announced. 

"  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  whispered  Captain  Fortes- 
cue mischievously  to  Miss  Barrymore. 

He  saw,  for  he  was  seated  by  her  side — he  saw  her 
.change  colour,  and  instantaneously  felt  he  had  made  a 
"  hit." 

It  happened  that  Miss  Barrymore,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light ;  and  also  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  passing  Sir  Hildebrand,  Mr.  Hamilton 
stopped  and  shook  hands  with  him.  This  little  delay 
gave  her  time  to  recover,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Hamilton 
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reached  the  head  of  the  table  she  was  able  to  receive 
him  with  her  customary  dignity  of  manner.  After  this 
luncheon  Mr.  Hamilton  called  daily,  but  he  never  saw 
Miss  Barry  more  alone,  nor  did  he  win  for  himself  any 
greater  appreciation  from  her. 

On  one  morning,  during  Miss  Fortescue's  residence 
at  Heraldstowe,  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  j\Iiss 
Barrymore,  which  evidently  gave  her  considerable 
uneasiness.  Sir  Hildebrand  was  not  present ;  indeed, 
as  we  have  before  said,  he  always  breakfasted  alone. 
Miss  Barrymore  did  not  take  her  friend  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  ask  for  sympathy  in  the  trouble  this  missive 
had  caused,  but  as  soon  as  Sir  Hildebrand  entered 
the  library.  Miss  Barrymore,  as  was  customary,  went  to 
him. 

When  the  morning's  talk  was  over,  and  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  had  discussed  his  letters  with  Miss  Barrymore, 
and  convinced  her  that  they  were  of  a  more  agreeable 
nature  than  her  own,  she. told  him  that  if  he  had  no 
objection  she  would  drive  her  friend  to  Mitreberris  and 
perhaps  lunch  with  the  Maynooths. 

Sir  Hildebrand,  always  indulgent,  acquiesced  at  once, 
only  he  asked, 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Hamilton  V 

"  Make  my  excuses,  and  tell  him  at  some  future  time 
1 " 

"  You  will  make  up  for  your  present  neglect.  Ah, 
ah !  very  well,  my  darling,  it  shall  be  so.  I  will  tell 
him,  my  dear ;  and  I  hope  you  and  '  my  gracious 
princess '  will  enjoy  your  drive." 

This  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  message  Miss  Bany- 
more  would  have  left  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  as  she  did 
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not  know  how  to  alter  it  without  perhaps  giving  pain  to 
her  grandpapa,  she  allowed  it  to  stand. 

And  the  two  ladies  set  off,  attended  by  a  groom,  Miss 
Barrymore  driving  her  own  ponies. 

Daring  the  drive  Miss  Barrymore  explained  that  she 
had  been  disturbed  by  a  letter  from  Almeric.  And 
that  as  Raymond  Maynooth  was  so  kind  a  friend,  and 
of  so  practical  a  habit  of  mind,  she  was  going  to  Mitre- 
berris  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him  and  of  being  guided, 
in  a  difficult  matter,  by  his  clear  head  and  sound  judg- 
ment. On  their  arrival  they  were  shown  in  to  Miss 
Maynooth,  who,  after  some  little  conversation,  said,  with 
reference  to  her  brother, 

"  Kaymond  is  so  busy  selecting  patterns,  choosing 
furniture,  writing  letters,  and  making  arrangements  for 
the  future,  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure  he  could  be  met 
with  until  dinner,  at  which  time  he  usually  walks  in 
very  much  fatigued  with  his  day's  work." 

"  What  interests  him  so  m^ch  ?"  said  Miss  Barry- 
more, half  afraid  that  she  should  have  only  "  her  labour 
for  her  pains,"  and  so  be  compelled  to  return  home 
without  consulting  him.  But  before  Miss  Maynooth 
could  re])ly  Mr.  Maynooth  entered  the  room. 

"  Raymond  !"  said  his  sister  in  some  natural  surprise 
at  his  unexpected  return,  "  and  what  brings  you  home 
at  this  hour?  Zara  and  her  friend  want  to  know  why 
you  are  so  busy  V 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  everything,"  said  he  laugh- 
ing good-humouredly  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  ladies 
— "  that  is,  if  you  will  only  stay  long  enough." 

"Thanks;  but  I  fear  we  can  only  stay  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  me  to  transact  the  business  that  brought  me  here." 
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"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  I  did  not  know  I  was  of 
such  importance  in  your  estimation." 

Miss  Barrymore  placed  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which, 
after  apologising  to  the  ladies  present,  he  opened,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Zara,  still  beloved  and  once  honoured  and 
trusted  sister,  why  you  and  my  dear  grandfather  should 
send  me  an  insulting  message  through  Dr.  Quinn,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Did  you,  then,  Zara,  because  you 
had  prejudged  me,  send  me  away  from  my  home  that 
you  might,  by  my  absence,  have  opportunities  of  con- 
firming those  suspicions  that  my  presence  would  prevent 
you  from  employing  ?  This  was  unworthy  of  the  last 
daughter  of  our  house  to  the  last  heir  male.  All  might 
have  been  explained,  but  this  insult  at  your  hands 
renders  me  silent  for  ever.  My  heart  is  broken ;  life 
has  no  value ;  I  will  never  see  Heraldstowe.  again.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  think  kindly  of  me  because  I  despise 
the  treachery  with  which  you  have  acted  towards  me,  so 
unworthy  of  a  Barrymore,  doubly  so  from  you,  Zara, 
the  beloved  playmate  of  my  childhood,  the  last  daughter 
of  the  hovise  of  Barrymore,  which,  when  the  old  man 
dies,  will  be  known  no  more  upon  earth.     Yours,  &c." 

It  will  be  understood  that  Almeric  wrote  under  the 
conviction  that  Zara  had  opened  his  cabinet — his  own 
private  property — and  there  discovered  the  coin — the 
"  six-angel  piece."  He  was  indignant  with  what  he 
conceived  to  be  her  "  treachery "  in  conniving  with 
Dr.  Quinn  to  send  him  away  from  home,  that  she 
might  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  his 
apartment  and  his  private  property  at  her  own  leisure, 
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for  the  purpose  of  convicting  him  as  the  actual  "  thief  ^^ 
who  had  stolen  the  coin.  He  did  not  come  to  this 
conclusion  at  once,  but  he  read  and  re-read  Dr.  Quinn's 
letter,  and  after  many  days  of  anxiety  and  thought,  he 
fancied  there  could  be  no  other  solution.  And  having 
determined  in  his  own  mind  that  this  must  be  the  true 
reading  of  this  very  mysterious  announcement,  he 
resolved  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  in  which  he 
was  known,  change  his  name,  go  to  some  distant  coun- 
try, and  there  live  and  die,  unloved  and  unrecognised. 

To  put  this  plan  into  immediate  execution,  he  sent  for 
his  servant  to  rearrange  his  travelling  apparatus.  He 
opened  his  letter-cases,  and  caused  every  letter  to  be 
destroyed,  even  that  he  had  had  from  Dr.  Quinn.  He 
had  his  mails  packed  according  to  his  own  directions, 
and  then  told  the  man  he  did  not  require  his  services 
any  longer.  The  man,  who  had  been  his  personal 
attendant  for  many  years,  was  astonished  at  this  news. 

"  What  had  he  done,  or  what  left  undone,  to  deserve 
dismissal  *?"  he  very  naturally  asked  ;  to  which  his 
master  replied,  "  Nothing,  Emmett — I  wish  to  be  alone." 

"  ]\Iust  I,  then,  return  to  Heraldstowe,  sirf 

"  You  may  go  wherever  you  please — I  shall  never 
again  require  your  services." 

The  man,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  the  family, 
ventured  to  say, 

"  That  Sir  Hildebrand  would  be  uncomfortable — 
indeed,  he  would  be  unhappy  at  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Barrymore  vvas  travelling  unattended." 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours,  Emmett.  I  choose  to 
travel  alone  ;  there  are  your  wages — leave  me." 

Now,  as  Almeric  had  all  the  courtesy  of  character 
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belon^inf]f  to  Sir  Hildebrand  and  the  Barrymores  as  a 
race — as  it  was  not  his  liabit  cither  to  speak  imperiously 
to  servants,  or  to  treat  them  with  any  decree  of 
hauteur,  so  this  unusual  discourtesy  on  his  part  struck 
Emmett  both  with  surprise  and  regret. 

"  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  leave  him 
to  travel  alone  ;  his  manner  is  so  unusually  stern  and 
unlike  himself,  that  I  almost  fear  the  reports  I  heard 
before  I  left  Heraldstowe  had  some  foundation,  and 
that  Mr.  Barrymore  is  not  in  his  ri^ht  mind." 

Emmett  delayed  leaving  the  hotel  in  which  they  had 
been  located  for  some  weeks,  as  lonsj  as  he  could  ;  hop- 
ing to .  be  able  to  follow  Almeric  when  he  should 
remove,  and  so  keep  him  in  view,  until  he  could  better 
know  what  course  would  be  the  most  advisable.  But 
in  this  Emmett  was  disappointed.  He  missed  Almeric 
from  the  table  cClidte  one  morning,  and,  upon  inquiry, 
found  he  had  left  the  hotel  in  the  night. 

Now  Emmett  knew  it  would  be  unwise  to  write  to 
Heraldstowe,  and  give  an  alarm  there  of  Almeric's 
extraordinary  ways,  and  yet  he  conceived  he  should  fail 
in  his  duty  to  Sir  Hildebrand  if  he  should  allow  his 
young  master  to  go  whither  he  pleased  unattended,  and, 
as  he  strongly  suspected,  with  a  purpose  of  concealing 
his  whereabouts  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
family,  yet  what  to  do  he  scarcely  knew.  But  fortune 
favoured  him.  While  wandering  about  the  town  he 
accidentally   met    a    gentleman    from    the    county   of 

Z ,    who    was    well    known    to    the    Barrymores. 

Emmett  touched  his  hat  in  passing,  and  went  on,  but 
the  gentleman  stopped  and  said, 

"  Ah  !  Emmett,  is  that  you  ?     I  saw  your  master  this 
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morning  at  the  railway  station.  So  he  has  gone  on 
without  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — at  which  station  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  He   had    just  taken   his  ticket  for  Q at  the 

station  at  D ,    and  I  put  my  daughter  under  his 

care  as  far  as  Q ;  but  what  are  you  doing  here  V 

continued  he,  as  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
him.  "  I  hope  you  and  your  young  master  have  not 
quarrelled  ?" 

And  the  gentleman  laughed  a  pleasant  laugh,  as  the 
thought  crossed  his  mind  that  it  was  a  curious  query  to 
put  to  so  "  highly-respected  an  attendant,  and  one  who 
had  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  the  house  of 
Barrymore." 

"  Oh !  dear,  no,  sir — nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Emmett,  also  laughing.  "  Mr.  Barrymore  and  I  have 
not  quarrelled." 

"  Ah  !  it  would  have  been  a  strange  occurrence  indeed 
— you  are  out  for  some  months,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  I  suppose,  sir." 

The  gentleman  went  on  his  way,  and  Emmett  packed 
up  immediately,  and  followed  his  master.  He  had  to 
wait  till  rather  late  in  the  day  before  there  was  another 

train    to   D ;    but   through    many    difficulties    and 

ever-recurring  anxieties,  the  man  followed  him  on  and 
on,  sometimes  overtaking  him,  then  again  losing  him,  to 
find  him  again  when  least  expected,  and  so  on.  But  on 
Almeric's  arrival  at  Trieste,  he  fell  ill.  There  he  lay 
on  his  sick-bed,  refusing  all  attendance,  and  all  kindness. 
Then  the  strange  Englishman,  who  would  neither  see  a 
medical  man,  nor  eat  food,  nor  rise  and  dress,  nor  have 
any  attendant,  began  to  be  a  subject  of   conversation 
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for  the  ton^ies  of  all  men.  Emmett,  at  present  too 
fearful  of  a  repulse,  dared  not  attempt  to  see  him, 
thovigh,  like  a  faithful  and  favourite  do^,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  comparison,  he  kept  watch  outside  his  master's 
door.  At  length  he  heard  the  incipient  ravings  of  fever, 
and  no  longer  in  doubt  of  Almeric's  serious  illness,  or 
in  dread  of  being  recognised  and  sent  away,  he  entered 
the  room.  Emmett  placed  himself  in  authority  there, 
sent  for  the  best  medical  attendance  Trieste  could 
afford,  stopped  an  English  physician  on  his  way  through 
the  town,  and  then  he  telegraphed  to  Raymond  May- 
nooth,  and  told  him  his  young  master  was  lying  ill  of 
fever  in  such  an  hotel — would  he  be  pleased  to  advise 
as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  taken,  for  he  feared  to 
send  such  news  to  Heraldstowe,  or  ask  advice  there — 
the  consequences  to  Sir  Hildebrand  might  be  serious. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  left  Mr.  Maynooth  reading 
Almeric's  letter  to  his  sister ;  who,  when  he  had  read  it 
once,  read  it  again,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  read  it 
a  third  time ;  if  to  read  it  again  would  enlighten  him 
as  to  its  meaning. 

"  My  dear  Zara,"  said  he  at  length,  "  have  you  any 
clue  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"None,"  said  she,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Dr.  Quinn  called  some  week  or  two  ago,  and  said  he 
had  heard  from  Dr.  James  Lemmens  Kirkby,  the 
physician  whom  Almeric  should  have  consulted  when 
he  went  through  London.  He  did  not.  Dear  Almeric, 
he  had  so  great  a  dislike  to  medical  men !"  She  paused 
to  recover  herself  a  little,  and  then  resumed,  "  Dr. 
James  Lemmens  Kirkby  advised  Dr.  Quinn  to  write  to 
Almeric  and  tell  him " 
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And  now  Miss  Barrymore  stopped,  and  suddenly 
looked  round,  as  she  remembered  she  Avas  about  to 
speak  on  a  subject  known  only  to  herself,  Dr.  Quinn 
and  Almeric. 

But  Miss  Maynooth — with  that  prescience  into 
futurity  that  some  ladies  have — had  taken  Miss  Fortes- 
cue  through  the  open  window,  while  Raymond  was 
reading  Almeric's  letter,  to  show  her  the  gardens  and 
lovely  flowers  of  Mitreberris. 

"  Yolande  has  wisely  taken  away  your  little  friend," 
said  Mr.  ^laynooth.  And  then  Miss  Barrymore 
explained  those  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  of 
"  the  six-angel  piece "  that  were  unknown  to  Mr. 
Maynooth,  but  with  which  the  reader  is  well  acquainted. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth,  "  as  Almeric  vvas  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Quinn  to  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  the 
cabinet  had  actually  been  robbed,  and  the  coin  carried 
off  by  a  thief ;  so  he  expected  to  cure  him  of  this  malady 
by  telling  him  tlie  thief  was  caught,  and  the  coin  found  T 

"  That  was  as  much  as  I  could  understand  from  Dr. 
Quinn." 

"  Then  I  presume  the  coin  is  found  ?"  said  Mr. 
Maynooth. 

"  No.  1  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Quinn  we  should  have  no 
coin  to  show  to  Almeric  on  his  return." 

"  Of  course  not.  I  confess  I  cannot  unravel  the 
mystery." 

"  You  see,  Raymond — though  I  had  quite  a  long 
conversation  with  Dr.  Quinn,  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  intended  to  do.  But  I  naturally  thought  he 
must  know  better  than  I,  and  of  course  I  felt  every 
confidence  that  he  would  act  for  the  best." 
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"  Yes,  certainly.  But,  my  dear  Zara,  will  you  tell 
me  what  has  been  the  matter  with  Alnieric  ?  I  ask 
you  because  I  never  could  see  that  there  was  the 
slightest  cause  for  alarm.  AVhat,  bless  me,  we  are  all  a 
little  out  of  sorts  now  and  then,  and  more  especially 
such  bonk-worms  as  Almeric ;  because  his  frame  is 
slight,  and  he  overworks  his  brain,  and  does  not  take 
half  exercise  enough.  And  you  must  excuse  me,  Zara, 
if  I  say,  I  always  thought  Dr.  Quinn  made  a  great  deal 
more  of  Almeric's  indisposition  than  he  need  have 
done." 

Miss  Barrymore  was  asking  herself  if  she  should  or 
should  not  tell  Raymond  of  Almeric's  odd  custom  of 
lighting  up  his  room  at  niglit  !  Dr.  Quinn — she 
remembered — had  thought  this  a  very  bad  symptom, 
indicative  of  living  in  expectation  of  robbers. 

"  You  are  thoughtful,  my  dear  Zara.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  wherewith  to  guide  my  judgment?" 

Miss  Barrymore  yielded.  She  told  Mr.  Maynooth  all 
that  the  reader  already  knows  with  reference  to  that 
night.  After  listening  attentively  to  this  history,  Mr. 
Maynooth  drew  his  chair  closer  to  hers,  and  said  with  a 
smile, 

"  Now,  Zara,  confess — yon  have  had  the  '  Ghosts  of 
Heraldstowe '  revisiting  you." 

•  Mr.  Maynooth  had  spoken  playfully  ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  effect  of  his  words.  Miss  Barrymore 
had  turned  very  pale,  and  pressing  her  lips  firmly 
together,  did  not  reply.  "  Come,  my  dear  Zara,"  said 
he,  kindly  taking  her  hand,  "tell  me  what  troubles 
you?" 

"  Almeric   was   ill   before    that,"   said   she,   as    she 
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recalled  the  time  in  which  Baron  Almeric  had  behaved 
so  ill,  in  dropping  his  arm  over  nifijht,  and  resuming  it 
all  right  in  the  morning  ! 

"  Before  the  ghosts  re-visited  Heraldstovve  ?  Ah  ! — 
then  tell  me  when  did  they  re-appear  ?"  Miss  Barry- 
more  did  not  reply.  "I  myself  always  thought  that 
such  grand  people  as  ghosts  deserted  Heraldstowe  with 
the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Scattergood !  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  them  since,  and —  But  it  was  always  said 
old  Mrs.  Scattergood  kept  them  alive  by  her  long  and 
wonderful  accounts.  Ghosts  like  to  hear  themselves 
lauded  ;  and  they  were  very  intimate  with — or  very 
fond  of  that  old  lady ;  for  they  were  always  dancing 
attendance  upon  her — at  ieast,  so  my  Aunt  Nuala  and 
Sir  llildebrand  said.  But  now,  Zara,  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  credit  any  account  you  have  to  give  me." 

"  You  are  not,  Kaymond,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 
"But  even  if  you  would  credit  what  I  could  tell, 
Almeric  was  ill  before  that,  and  lighted  up  his  rooms, 
and— but " 

"  You  say  Almeric  was  ill  before  the  ghosts  reappear- 
ed. Before  you  saw  them,  perhaps,  you  mean.  Now, 
miffht  not  Almeric  have  had  intercourse  with  these 
mighty  people  quite  unknown  to  you  V 

"  Indeed  he  might,  Jiaymond  !"  said  Miss  Barrymore, 
looking  a  little  awe-stricken.  "  And  now  I  do  remem- 
ber he  was  not  half  so  much  astonished  as  I  on  that 
occasion."  Miss  Barrymore  paused  ;  she  was  re-calling 
to  "her  memory  the  night  in  which  she  and  Almeric  had 
seen  the  coloured  lights  on  the  marble  statues  in  the 
garden ;  but  as  she  <lid  not  wish  to  speak  of  these  things 
she  hesitated,  and  afterwards  added,  "  At  all  events,  Al- 
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meric  seemed  to  be  quite  prepared  for  what  actually 
occurred  I" 

"  Ver}'-  likely,"  said  Mr.  Maynootli.  "  Indeed,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  ghosts  gave  him  a  distinct  warn- 
ing of  their  future  sublime  intentions !  But  suppose, 
Zara,  you  recount  to  me  those  facts  only  that  are 
known  to,  or  have  been  witnessed  by  yourself.  I  acknow- 
ledge I  am  a  thoroughly  practical  man  ;  ghosts  there- 
fore never  visit  me  or  my  domains  ;  they  know  before- 
hand I  should  uproot  them !  But  tell  me  what  you 
have  seen  or  known  f 

Miss  Barrymore  only  shook  her  head  and  remained 
silent. 

"  I  am  not  sceptical  as  to  the  Heraldstowe  ghosts," 
said  he,  while  the  smile  on  his  lip  and  the  merry  twinkle 
at  the  corner  of  his  eye  belied  his  words.  "  Such  places 
as  Heraldstowe  always  have  ghosts,  and  more  especially 
where  the  inmates  are  more  given  to  the  poetry  of  life 
rather  than  the  prose.  Almeric,  we  know,  is  given  to 
musing,  and  to  a  particular  line  of  reading.  He  had  a 
love  for  the  mystical,  and  ghosts  always  find  that  out." 

"  He  had  no  love  for  ghosts,  Raymond,"  said  Miss 
Barrymore  with  some_  indignation. 

"  No,  Zara,  few  mortals  have.  But  the  ghosts  may 
have  appreciated  Jiim — liked  him,  and  so  very  obligingly 
appeared  to  him  on  all  particular  occasions."  Mr. 
Maynootli  stopped,  for  he  could  not  mistake  the  expres- 
sion of  Miss  Barrymore's  countenance.  He  saw  that 
she  really  credited  all  he  said  to  her,  and  he  inferred 
from  her  ready  belief,  that  she  had  seen,  or  supposed 
she  had  seen,  supernatural  beings  at  some  time  or 
other. 
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"Will  you  tell  me  when  and  where  you  and  Almeric 
saw  these  ghosts  ?" 

"  No,  Raymond,"  said  she  with  a  disconsolate  shake 
of  the  head. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  return  to  his  letter.  I  cannot 
make  out  what  he  means,  and  you  seem  to  be  as  much 
in  the  dark.  It  is  so  very  mysterious  a  missive,  that  if 
he  does  not  allude  to  ghosts  I  cannot  tell  what  else  to 
fix  upon ;  and  as  he  does  not  mention  these  extraordi- 
nary people,  I " 

"  I  assure  you,  Raymond,  Almeric  was  ill  before  any- 
thing occurred,  I  will  not  say  to  alarm  us,  but  at  all 
events  to  excite  our  wonder,  because  we  had  no  solution 
to  the  facts  of  which  we  were  both  witnesses  !" 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you,  I  would  have  discover- 
ed somfe  solution.  Was  it  late  at  night  when  this  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  And  you  say  these  ghosts  did  not  make  Almeric  ill  ? 
Then  why  did  he  persist  in  lighting  up  his  rooms  ?" 

"After  the  cabinet  had  been  robbed,  or  that  Almeric 
believed  it  had  been  robbed.  Dr.  Quinn  said  Almeric 
feared  robbers." 

"  Robbers  ! — moonshine  !"  said  Mr.  Maynooth.  And 
then  again  reverting  to  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  said, 
"  You  see,  there  is  no  date,  no  place  of  abode  given  in 
this  strange  letter,  and  the  postmark  is  some  small  out- 
of-the-way  place,  unknown  to  us  dwellers  in  this  island  ; 
and  he  says  he  will  never  see  Heraldstowe  again,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  on  account  of  this  message  that  you  are 
supposed  to  have  sent  through  Dr.  Quinn.  I  confess  I 
hardly  see  my  way,  for  I  do  not  know  where  to  write  to 
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Almeric ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  if  I  could  see  Dr. 
Quinn  we  might  perhaps  have  a  better  understanding  of 
Ahneric's  meaning.     What  think  you,  Zara  ?" 

"  Indeed,  yes,  that  seems  to  me  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  again  rose  to  her  eyes. 

"  Shall  I  see  Dr.  Quinn  for  you  ?  Shall  I  ride  over 
and  let  you  have  his  reply  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?" 

"  Thanks,  dear  Raymond,  you  would  serve  me  very 
much.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  we  should  know 
what  Dr.  Quinn  has  said — what  message  he  sent  in  my 
name." 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  should  be  the  first  step.  You  and 
Miss  Fortescue  will  lunch  with  Yolande,  and  I  will  start 
at  once." 

"  It  is  a  long  ride,  dear  Raymond,"  said  Miss 
Barrymore  apologetically,  "  and  Yolande  says  you  are 
very  busy." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,"  said  be,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Pray  make  yourself  content  on  that  score,  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  do.  Shall  I  stop  at  Heraldstowe 
on  my  return,  or  shall  I  find  you  here  V 

"  We  must  return  immediately  after  luncheon — 
grandpapa  will  expect  us.  Come  to  Heraldstowe,  and 
dine  with  us." 

"  Not  to-day.  I  cannot  dine  at  Heraldstowe  to-day, 
but  I  will  meet  you  there  on  my  return  from  Dr. 
Quinn's." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  THERE  ARE  MAKY  RARE  ABILITIES  IN  THE  "WORLD  WHICH 
FORTUNE  NEVER  BRINGS  TO  LIGHT." 

ME.  MAYNOOTH  was  fortunate  in  finding  Dr. 
Quinn  at  home,  and  he  very  soon  stated  the  cause 
of  his  visit.  During  their  conversation  Dr.  Quinn 
asserted  that  he  had  not  sent  any  message  to  Almeric 
from  Miss  Barrymore  or  Sir  Hildebrand,  but  as  the 
"balance  of  power"  had  been  disturbed  in  Ahueric's 
brain  by  the  supposition  that  the  cabinet  had  been 
"  robbed,"  so  he.  Dr.  Quinn,  thouglit  to  restore  the 
balance  by  sending  Almeric  word  that  "  the  thief"  was 
found.  The  brain — satisfied  by  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  thief,  which  had  so  long  been  preying  upon 
it — would  resume  its  ordinary  work,  and  gradually 
recover  its  former  health}^  tone.  The  bugbear  that 
originally  disturbed  it  was  caught,  and  the  brain  was 
once  more  at  its  ease.     This  was  Dr.  Quinn's  statement. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Raymond  Maynooth,  or, 
rather,  it  gave  him  no  explanation  of  the  message — the 
"insulting  message"  which  Almei'ic  averred  had  been 
sent  by  Sir  Hildebrand  and  Zara  through  Dr.  Quinn. 

"  You  really  think  Almeric  was  disturbed  by  the  idea 
of  a  robbery,  or  that  he  sat  up  in  that  extraordinary 
manner  night  after  night  watching  for  thieves  f 

"  Certainly.     Have  you  any  other  notion?" 

"  I  should  think  '  the  ghosts '  had  much  more  to  do 
with  the  disturbance  than  either  the  coin  or  the  thief !" 

"  The  ghosts  !"  said  Dr.  Quinn,  with  a  stare  of  much 
astonishment. 
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"  The  ghosts  of  Heraldstowe,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth, 
deliberately ;  "  have  you  not  heard  of  them  ?" 

"  Ghosts  !"  reiterated  Dr.  Quinn. 

This  was  quite  a  new  version  of  the  cause  of  Al- 
meric's  illness,  and  he,  Dr.  Quinn,  felt  angered  accord- 
ingly. 

"  If  I  have  been  kept  in  the  dark,  and  only  told  some 
of  the  symptoms  of  ill-health  that  oppressed  my  patient, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  I  tliink  Miss  Barrymore  has 
not  acted  with  her  customary  candour,  and  with  her 
generally  excellent  judgment." 

Dr.  Quinn's  professional  standing  was  at  stake,  his 
"professional  penetration"  piqued,  and  his  natural 
irritability  of  temper  not  kept  in  check  on  this  occasion 
by  that  wise  ''  professional  forbearance  "  he  was  usually 
so  skilful  in  calling  to  his  aid. 

"  Ah  !  perhaps  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground," 
said  Mr.  Maynooth,  "  for  clearly  my  private  notions 
have  no  value  in  the  presence  of  yours  so  learnedly 
pi'ofessional." 

"  But  you  must  have  some  foundation  for  this  idea  f 
said  Dr.  Quinn. 

"  I  must  first  do  Miss  Barrymore  justice,  and  inform 
you  she  told  me  Almeric's  illness  began  before  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  '  ghosts,' — that  is,  if  they  did  appear, 
but  I  know  no  particulars." 

"'  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  speak  of  these  trumpery 
ghosts  as  if  they  were  real  flesh  and  blood !  They  are 
no  such  thing ;  they  are  not  even  skin  and  bone — they 
are  shadows,  sir,  shadows  of  a  diseased  imagination." 

Considering  that  the   learned  Dr.  Quinn  was  giving 
this  very  valuable  information  to  one  of  the  most  practi- 
^  ^  VOL.  Ill,  ■  C 
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cal  men  of  the  age,  Raymond  Maynooth  may  be  excused 
if  he  smiled. 

"  But  tliis  is  svu'ely  very  sad,"  said  Dr.  Quinn,  now 
lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  "  that  I  should  be  called 
in  on  an  especial  occasion  to  Mr.  Almeric  Barrymore, 
and  after  I  have  prescribed  according  to  the  data  given 
to  me,  and,  I  may  acknowledge  now,  marvelling  at  my 
continued  want  of  success  in  the  cure — after  I  have 
prescribed,  and  been  mortified  and  hurt  with  the  result, 
I  say  it  is  very  sad  to  discover  that  the  most  valuable 
information  has  been  studiously  kept  from  me." 

Dr.  Quinn  felt  he  had  a  right  to  feel  highly  offended. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  raised  his  eyes  stei'nly 
and  enquiringly  to  Mr.  Maynooth. 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  meaning  of  my  words," 
replied  Mr.  Maynooth  ;  "  Miss  Barrymore  distinctly  told 
me  all  the  fuss  about  the  ghosts — that  is,  if  there  are 
ghosts  at  Heraldstowe — took  place  after  Almeric's 
illness,  consequently  the  ghosts  could  not  have  inter- 
fered with  your  prescriptions,  though  I  am  told  they  are 
a  very  meddlesome  class,  and  always  poking  their  noses 
where  they  are  not  wanted  ;  and  certainly  '  these  ghosts ' 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  Barrymore's 
statement  to  you,  because  they  had  not  disturbed  her  at 
that  time." 

"  Excuse  me,  ray  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Quinn  wuth  a 
lugubrious  shake  of  the  head,  "  but  when,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient,  the  most  quiet  repose  is  an 
essential  thing,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Barrymore  could  be  otherwise  than  deeply  injured  if  he 
were  daily  and  hourly  agitated  by  the  appearance  of 
ghosts.     No  commotion  could  have  been  more  disheai't- 
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enino;  to  a  patient,  more  discouraujinfij  to  a  physician,  or 
have  inflicted  more  real  harm.  Unreal  as  they  are,  the 
evil  they  inflict  is  terrible — terrible  at  the  time,  terrible 
in  the  consequences,  terrible  always.  Ghosts,  creatures 
whom  the  patient  conceives  to  be  ghosts — for  there 
is  the  very  point.  You  and  I,  \vho,  thank  God! 
are  sane,  know  there  are  no  such  useless  creatures  in 
this  world.  This  world  is  for  toil ;  ghosts  never  work', 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  world.  As 
I  have  said,  you  and  I  know  this  very  well ;  but  in  the 
peculiar  state  of  mind  in  which  I  found  Mr.  Barrvmore 
he  was  most  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  appearance 
— or,  rather,  the  supposed  appearance — of  ghosts.  And 
I  say  again,  I  ought  to  have  been  told." 

Dr.  Quinn  evidently  felt  very  "  professionally  indig- 
nant "  at  the  fact  of  having  been  kept  in  the  dark  on  so 
momentous  aii  occasion.  He  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  spite  of  Mr.  Maynooth's 
presence.  Mr.  ]Maynooth  then  apologised,  and  again 
assured  Dr.  Quinn  the  fancy  had  been  all  his  own.  He 
himself  knew  nothing  about  the  "  Ghosts  at  Herald- 
stowe  ;"  he  never  had  seen  a  ghost  in  his  life — in  point 
of  fact,  he  thought  that  the  entire  race  had  died  out 
long  ago,  and  that  the  "  Heraldstowe  Ghosts,"  in  par- 
ticular, had  all  been  buried  with  the  old  housekeeper, 
who  had,  in  her  lifetime,  been  upon  such  very  intimate 
terms  with  them.  He  himself,  until  on  this  occasion, 
had  heard  no  mention  of  them  since  his  boyhood  ;  and 
even  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  "  Heraldstowe  Ghosts  "  were  all 
dead  and  buried  then  ;  the  place  of  their  interment  was 
said  to  be  the  "  cedar  grove,"  but  he  could  not  vouch 
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for  the  truth  of  this  last  fact,  as,  though  he  had  often 
walked  in  the  cedar  grove,  he  had  never  seen  any  grand 
mausoleum  there,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  to  the 
memory  of  so  many  heroes  of  past  ages.  And  also  he 
added  that  he  himself  had  never  known  the  famous  old 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Scattergood,  who  had,  it  was  well 
known,  taken  such  great  care  of  the  ghosts,  and  kept 
them  alive  by  her  kindness  so  long. 

But  Dr.  Quinn,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  ghosts  given  him  by 
Raymond  Maynooth,  was  itot  to  be  pacified.  He 
assured  Mr.  Maynooth, 

"  That  he  certainly  should  not  have  Avritten  that,  as  it 
now  turned  out,  most  unfortunate  letter  to  jSIr.  Barry- 
more,  if  he  had  been  told  of  the  '  ghosts.'  Professional 
men  could  not  be  expected  to  act  without  the  fullest 
information  with  regard  to  their  patients.  But  here  he 
had  been  acting  from  data  positively  wrong.  How  could 
his  young  patient  be  expected  to  recover  when  he,  his 
physician,  under  a  wrong  report  of  his  case,  had  pre- 
scribed for  a  wrong  malady  ?" 

In  vain  Mr.  Maynooth  assured  him  the  supposition — 
for  it  was  only  a  supposition,  after  all — had  been  made 
by  himself,  and  also  that  the  ghosts  were  yjerfectly 
quiet,  for  anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  during  Dr. 
(^uinn's  professional  visits.  All  that  he  could  say  did 
not  appease  Dr.  Quinn's  anger,  and  he  at  length  rode 
away  quite  unable  to  bring  any  news  of  a  consolatory 
nature  to  Miss  Barrymore. 

Aimeric's  statement  with  regard  to  the  letter  he  had 
received  and  Dr.  Quinn's  were  utterly  at  variance. 
Almeric  distinctly  said  "  he  had  received  an  insulting 
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message  tlirou,£fh  Dr.  Quinn,  from  Sir  Hiklebrand  and 
Zara;"  while  Dr.  Quinn  averred  "he  had  not  sent  any 
message  at  all.  He  had  simply  told  Almeric  the  thief 
teas  canfjht,  as  a  means  of  taking  that  idea  from 
Almeric's  brain."  Mr.  Maynooth  comforted  Miss  Barry- 
more  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  circumstances  would 
admit.  lie  advised  her  to  keep  the  letter  to  herself — 
not  to  disturb  Sir  Hiklebrand,  and  to  rely  upon  him  to 
assist  her  when  the  right  time  came.  As  they  knew 
not  where  to  find  Almeric,  they  must  wait  patiently  for 
more  news.  And  with  this  small  amount  of  consolation, 
Miss  Barrymore  was  obliged  to  be  contented  for  the 
present. 

On  the  morrow  Miss  Fortescue  was  to  leave  Herald- 
stowe.  Captain  Fortescue  was  expected  to  fetch  her 
home.  At  luncheon,  while  Captain  Fortescue  was  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Miss  Barrymore  on  the  on 
dits  of  the  county — viz.,  the  quarrel  between  Prells- 
thorpe  Rectory  and  Prellsthorpe  Park — that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  engagement  between 
Brenda  Cheetham  and  Lord  Danby ;  that  Lord  Danby's 
marriage  with  Sara  Thorn,  though  not  absolutely 
announced,  was  positively  expected  to  take  place  soon, 
and  that  Lady  Prellsthorpe's  continued  illness  was  the 
only  barrier  to  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Irene  with 
Mr.  Hamilton — that  gentleman  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  it  has  been  recorded  that  he  had  been  a 
daily  visitor  from  the  time  that  Sir  Hildebrand  had 
given  him  permission.  Captain  Fortescue  was  a 
gentleman  of  much  observation  and  some  penetration, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  news  he  had  so  truthfully  repeated 
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with  refjarcl  to  tlie  marriarfe  of  Mr.  Hamilton  "with  the 
Lady  Irene  Stuart,  lie  was  confirmed  in  the  nature  of 
the  "  hit "  he  felt  sure  he  had  made  about  a  week 
previously. 

AVIien  the  luncheon  was  over,  Captain  Fortescue  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  followed  the  ladies  into  the  drawino-- 
room,  after  havintr  taken  leave  of  Sir  Hildebrand. 
Sarah  Fortescue's  preparations  for  departure  were  soon 
made,  and  Captain  Fortescue  in  a  hurry  to  return. 
On  taking  leave  of  Miss  Barrymore,  Captain  Fortescue 
held  her  hand  for  a  minute,  as  he  said,  playfully, 

"  And  we  leave  Sir  Charles  Grandison  with  you  ?" 
indicating  ^Ir.  Hamilton  by  a  side-long  glance. 

Miss  Barrymore  felt  that  he  implied  more  than  he 
could  possibly  know,  and  curtseying  low,  she  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  book — 

"With  your  permission,  I  retain  Sir  Charles." 

"  You  have  not  only  '  my  permission,'  but  my  hearty 
good  wishes  for  your  eventual  success.  To  study  and 
appreciate  so  much  learning  will  be  a  credit  to  you — 
indeed,  I  myself  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  consequences." 

He  shook  her  hand  heartily,  and  they  were  gone — 
Captain  and  Miss  Fortescue.  Miss  Barrymore  turned 
to  I'ealise,  for  the  first  time,  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

"  Captain  Fortescue  is  such  an  old  friend,"  said  she, 
half  apologetically,  as  she  remembered  he  had  retained 
her  hand. 

Then  she  set  about  diligently  seeking  for  some  kind 
of  work  that  might  employ  her  fingers,  and  help  her  to 
recover  her  lost  equanimity.     AVlien  she  had  at  length 
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found  her  work,  she  came  forward  examhiinfr  it  care- 
fully, and  avoiding  raising  her  eyes  to  Mr.  Hamilton. 
She  need  not  have  feared  to  look  up — Mr.  Hamilton 
was  absorbed  in  the  Times.  At  length  she  seated 
herself  in  a  low  chair  close  by  the  folding  glass  doors 
that  opened  on  to  the  lawn,  and  that  stood  wide  open. 
She  heard  Mr.  Hamilton  put  down  the  paper ;  she  was 
conscious  he  had  seated  himself.  The  circumstances  in 
which  they  then  stood  to  each  other  made  her  feel  sure 
he  must  be  gazing  at  her.  And  she  felt  a  rosy  blush 
overspread  her  features.  She  tried  to  keep  her  pulses 
under  command  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  for  she  assured 
herself,  as  she  sat  there  plying  her  needle  so  deftly — she 
assured  herself  she  did  not  like  Mr.  Hamilton.  And 
now,  to  feel  obliged  to  sit  there  to  be  stared  at ! — it  was 
enough  to  give  oifence  to  any  lady.  The  silence  was 
apj)alling.  It  surely  was  not  her  business  to  begin  a 
conv^ersation  ;  she  had  not  sought  Mr.  Hamilton  to  know 
more  of  him — he  had  sought  her ;  and  did  he  think  he 
would  know  more  of  her  by  staring  at  her? 

"  Of  all  the  stupid  creatures  who  have  hitherto 
<;rossed  my  path,  surely  this  grand  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the 
most  stupid  !"  thought  she. 

"  If  he  does  not  speak  soon  I  feel  sure  I  shall  do  some- 
thing strange.     I  wish  I  could  run  away  ! " 

"  A  peacock  is  a  very  majestic  bird,"  said  JNIr. 
Hamilton  at  length,  and  his  voice  sounded  more  cold 
and  hard  than  usual. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  she  without  raising  her  eves 
from  her  work.  "  I  think  the  Turkey-cock  more  so." 
She  did  not  think  so,  but  she  was  determined  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Hamilton. 
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And  then  there  was  another  silence,  and  Miss 
Barry  more  thought  perhaps  she  shouhl  be  doin^r  Mr. 
Hamihon  a  service  if  she  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  ''  Three  Jolly  Dogs ;"  but  just  as  she  had  deter- 
mined to  do  this  Mr.  Hamilton  again  spoke,  in  the  same 
slow  and  precise  tones — 

"  The  Turkey  is  such  a  hobble-gobble  !" 

Miss  Barrymore  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  very 
cold  and  very  dignified  tones,  coupled  with  his  excellent 
attempts  at  conversation,  possessed  something  of  a  very 
exciting  nature.  She  felt  herself  become  hot  and  her 
cheeks  glow  as  she  mentally  wondered  "  what  on  earth 
Mr.  Hamilton  would  say  next?"  The  rapidity  with 
which  she  had  applied  her  needle  had  been  some  conso- 
lation to  her  in  the  opening  of  this  charming  tete-a-tete, 
but  she  felt  the  needle  went  anywhere,  and  the  thread 
followed  it  "  through  every  hole  "  with  exact  faithful- 
ness, and  the  result  of  this  companionship  of  the  needle 
and  thread,  when  her  fingers  were  unable  to  take  the 
lead,  was  what  could  only  be  described  under  the  word 
«  botch." 

Miss  Barrymore's  position  was  becoming  more 
unbearable  every  instant,  and  she  could  not  at  all  tell 
whether  she  should  break  up  the  interesting  seance  by 
a  flood  of  tears,  or  by  bursting  out  with  "  Slap  bang, 
here  we  are  again  !"  when  she  suddenly  felt  a  little 
*' peck  "at  her  shoe,  and  raising  her  eyes  for  the  ^rs^ 
time,  she  saw  "  Juno  I" 

"  Oh !  Juno,  you  beautiful  creature !"  said  she, 
caressing  the  peacock  with  moi'e  than  her  usual  ardour  ; 
for  here  was  at  once  the  clue  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  novel 
remarks,   and   a   perfect   saviour  to   herself   from   the 
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influence  of  "The  Three  Jolly  Dogs"  or  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  I  thought  you  must  admire  the  peacock,"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton,  drawing  his  chair  a  little  closer  to  hers ;  "  the 
peacock  is  so  elegant  as  well  as  majestic,  and  your 
peacocks  at  Heraldstowe  are  most  magnificent."  Miss 
Barrymore  was  so  thankful  that  she  was  saved  from  the 
"  Cerberus  "  that  had  almost  overpowered  her,  and  also 
so  extremely  grateful  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  at  last 
broken  that  awful  silence,  that  she  was  able,  thus 
relieved  from  her  trouble,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
with  much  of  her  accustomed  courtesy  of  manner. 

"  Juno  is  accustomed  to  come  to  this  window  to  be 
fed,"  said  she,  half  in  apology  for  the  beautiful  peacock 
she  continued  to  caress,  and  quite  glad  that  she  had  the 
power  to  say  anything  that  was  pleasant. 

"  You  have  indeed  an  appropriate  name,  Juno,"  said 
Mr.  Plamilton,  as  he,  too,  caressed  the  bird.  "  How  tame 
he  is  !   A  most  elegant  and  superbly  beautiful  creature  !" 

"  One  of  dear  Almeric's  favourities,"  said  she,  as  she 
stifled  a  sigh  at  the  recollection  of  his  last  letter.  "  He 
gave  you  the  name  of  Juno,  you  beauty,  did  he  not  V* 
continued  she  addressing  the  bird.  "  And  so  you  want 
some  biscuit  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  ring  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamilton  rising. 

"  Thanks ;  no.  I  have  good  store  of  biscuit  on  a 
side-table  on  purpose  for  Juno." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  he,  as  he  prevented  her  rising  and 
walked  across  the  room  for  the  biscuits  she  required. 
The  peacock  fed  from  her  hand. 

"  Juno,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  will  you  come  to  me  f 
The  bird  stretched  out  its  beautiful  neck,  and  took  the 
piece  of  biscuit  he  offered. 
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!Mr.  Hamilton  drew  his  chair  still  closer  to  Miss 
Barrvmore,  and  the  bird  occupied  them  both  for  several 
minutes  very  comfortably,  turning  now  to  one  and  now 
to  the  other,  and  furnishing  an  agreeable  subject  of 
conversation  to  both,  when  the  drawing-room  door  was 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Lady  Irene  Stuart  and  Miss 
Thorn  announced. 

!Mr.  Hamilton  arose,  and  stepped  back  to  allow  Miss 
Barrymore  to  rise  and  receive  her  visitors,  for  they  had 
been  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  and  were  at 
the  moment  so  intent  on  ])etting  and  admiring  Juno, 
that  the  two  ladies  were  half  way  down  the  long  room 
before  Miss  Barrymore  could  disentangle  herself  and 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  stepped  aside  with  the  plate  of 
biscuits  in  his  hand;  then  he  placed  it  on  the  table  and 
joined  the  ladies. 

"  rVnd  so  you  are  feeding  Juno  !"  said  Miss  Thorn  to 
Mr.  Hamilton.  "But  I  say  Almeric  was  wrong  to  call 
the  bird  Juno.  Jove  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Sara,"  said  Miss  Barrymore.  "  Jove  had 
nothing  to  do  with  peacocks,  but  they  were  sacred  to 
Juno;  and,  besides,  she  is  always  represented  as  drawn 
by  peacocks." 

"A  very  dignified  employment,"  said  Lady  Irene. 
"  So  contemplative,  and  so  classical." 

"  Classical,  did  you  say  ?"  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  Yes,  classical !  Did  not  some  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors feed  peacocks  V  But  the  bird  walked  away  on 
the  arrival  of  the  visitors,  and  other  subjects  were  intro- 
duced. 
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Lady  Irene  and  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  long  talk,  while 
^liss  Barrymore  and  Miss  Thorn  conversed  on  other 
subjects.  Miss  Banymore  saw  with  some  surprise  that 
Lady  Irene  seemed  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Hamilton.  He  was  not  at  all  "  cold  "  and  "  stately ;" 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  her  ladyship's  playful  sallies,  and 
slie  seemed  quite  at  home  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

There  was  no  doubt  also  on  Miss  Barrymore's  mind 
that  Miss  Thorn  was  in  an  extremely  happy  frame  of 
mind ;  she  seemed  to  see  the  world  through  a  charmed 
glass  or  magic  mirror,  but  she  gave  no  hint  of  her 
engagement  with  Lord  Danby,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
made  known  to  the  county,  IStlss  Barrymore,  very 
wisely,  did  not  congratulate  her  friend. 

Mr.  Hamilton  at  length  came  to  an  end  of  his  spirited 
conversation  with  Lady  Irene,  and  took  leave. 

And  when  the  ladies  also  left  her,  and  Miss  Barry- 
more was  again  alone,  she  fell  to  musing  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Hamilton.  She  marvelled  he  should  be  so 
different  on  different  occasions.  He  could  be  very 
agreeable  if  he  pleased,  and  she  could  only  conclude  it 
had  not  "  pleased  "  him  to  make  himself  agi'eeable  to 
her.  Why  should  he  seek  her  society  and  then  be  so 
dull  a  companion  that  she  had  much  difficulty  in 
swallowing  her  yawns,  and  in  hiding  her  chagrin  from 
him  ?  She  tried  to  find  out  what  she  really  had 
expected  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  she  was  unable  to 
reply  to  the  query.  Excepting  that  she  did  not  expect 
him  to  come  and  sit  silent,  and  she  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  "  stare  her  out  of  countenance."  He  was  only 
watching  Juno,  but  as  Miss  Barrymore  did  not  look  up 
she  did  not  know  this.      And  Miss  Barrymore  acknow- 
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ledged  that  her  firRt  tete-d-tete  with  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
not  so  very  agreeable  as  to  make  her  look  forward  to 
another  without  great  annoyance. 


CHAPTER  HL 

"  HOPES  AND  FEARS  CHEQUER  HUMAN  LIFE." 

MISS  BARRYMORE  had  still  no  further  under- 
standing of  Almeric's  mysterious  letter.  He  had 
not  written  again,  and  she  had  remained  very  anxious 
and  ill  at  ease,  but  without  the  smallest  chance  of  unra- 
velling the  problem. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Maynooth  again  called  at  Herald- 
stowe,  remained  for  luncheon  with  Sir  Hildebrand  and 
Miss  Barrymore,  and  sat  talking  over  the  news  of  the 
day  until  Sir  Hlldebrand's  carriage  was  announced. 
He  then  assisted  the  old  gentleman  from  the  library  to 
the  hall  door,  and  saw  him  comfortably  off  for  his 
afternoon  drive,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  as  the  carriage 
drove  away,  he  re-entered  the  house  and  sought  Miss 
Barrymore. 

"  I  have  had  a  telegram  from  Emmett,"  said  he. 
"From  Emmett!    What  news  of  dear  Almeric?" 
"  Poor  dear  fellow  !     He  is  lying  ill  at  Trieste." 
"Ill,  Raymond!"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  clasping  her 
hands    together ;    "  I    feared    this.       Have    you    any 
particulars  ?" 

"  Only  the  fact  that  his  young  master  is  ill  of  fever, 
and  he  wisely  sent  'the  gram'  to  me,  to  avoid  alarming 
Sir  Hildebrand." 
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"  What  can  I  do,  Kaymond  f  said  Miss  Barrymore, 
as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Mr.  Maynooth,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother,  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  a  sofa.  Placing  himself 
by  her  side,  and  still  retaining  her  hand,  he  said, 

"  You,  my  dear  Zara,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  can  do 
nothing  but  bear  with  patience  the  sorrow  that  is 
inflicted  upon  you.  You,  in  spite  of  this  overwhelming 
grief,  must  courageously  try  to  appear  at  your  usual 
ease — that  is,  in  your  customary  serenity  of  mind.  I 
will  go  to  Almeric." 

"  You,  Kaymond !  Oh  !  God  be  thanked !  I  am 
grateful  for  this  kindness  ;  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you." 

''  Hush,  Zara,  there  is  not  much  time  to  make 
arrangements,"  and  Mr.  Maynooth  consulted  his  watch. 
"Of  course  I  shall  be  off  by  the  first  train,  and  I  pro- 
mise you,  on  my  arrival  at  Trieste,  regular  bulletins. 
He  is  young,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  he  may 
recover — at  least  it  is  our  duty  to  hope  so,  and  to  leave 
no  means  untried  to  restore  him  to  health.  We  must 
bear  this  sad  blow  with  full  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  Zara — that  also  is  our  duty." 

"  I  shall  try,  for  dear  papa's  sake  ;  but  oh  !  Raymond, 
I  do  not  restrain  my  tears  now,  that  I  may  be  the 
better  able  to  bear  up  when  dear  grandpapa  returns." 

And  she  wept  convulsively. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  try  to  keep  this  unwelcome  news 
from  Sir  Hildebrand.  Meanwhile  inwardly  bow  your 
head  to  the  storm.  Trust  in  God's  goodness,  hope  in 
his  mercy,  but  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst,  and  to 
meet  that  worst,  should  it  come  upon  you,  with  calm 
resignation  to  His  will." 
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"  Oil !  Raymond,  resignation  is  not  in  my  power 
at  this  moment.  To  lose  our  dear  Almeric !  How 
can  I  bear  the  thought  f  After  a  little  pause  she  added 
wearily,  "  But  I  will  try ;  yes,  I  will  try,"  as  she  vainly 
attempted  to  repress  her  tears  and  restrain  her  sobs. 

"  We  may  not  lose  him,  dear  Zara.  God  may  be 
gracious  unto  us.  He  may  hearken  favourably  to  our 
fervent  prayers,  and  in  the  end  restore  him  to  us." 

lie  paused  but  she  did  not  reply. 

"You  may  think  me  hard-hearted  and  unsympa- 
thizing,  when  1  counsel  you  '  to  prepare  for  the  worst.' 
The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  His  hands,  who  can- 
not err.  He  may  see  fit  to  call  him  to  a  more  blessed 
home  than  any  here  on  this  earth,  and  we  must  submit 
resignedly  to  His  decrees.  None  feel  for  you  more 
than  I  at  this  moment,  for  you  know  Almeric  and  I 
have  been  as  brothers,  though  I  am  so  much  older.  And 
therefore,  dear  Zara,  though  I  may  seem,  as  I  have  said, 
'  cold  and  unsympatliizing,'  do  not  think  it  of  me.  I 
counsel  you  to  be  brave  it  is  true,  and  to  meet  your 
grief  and  bear  with  it  as  a  Christian  lady  ought." 

"  You  are  not  '  cold,'  Raymond.  You  have  always 
been  most  kind  and  sympathizing,  and,  believe  me, 
though  I  have  so  little  control  over  myself  now,  I 
promise  you,  I  will  be  brave,  for  dear  papa's  sake. 
And  believe  me  also,  dear  Raymond,  that  though  I  say 
so  little,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  Zara,  you  shall  have  constant  and 
reliable  information,  as  far  as  the  means  in  my  power. 
And  I  trust  you  to  keep  all  knowledge  of  this  illness 
from  Sir  Hildebrand." 

"  Indeed  I  shall." 
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"  But  yon  are  so  lonely,  Zara  ;  Miss  Fortescue  has 

left  you.     Will  you  have  Yolande  V 

"  If  she  can  spare  the  time,  I  shall  be  truly  glad." 
"  What  can  she  have  to  do?     I  do  not" understand." 
"  We  heard  you  were  re-furnishing  Mitreberris,  or 

Wolf  sera  f]f,  or  both.     And  if  so " 


"  And  if  I  am,  such  things  can  await  my  return. 
Then  I  will  send  Yolande  f ' 

"  Yes,  pray  do." 

"  I  must  go ;  trust  me,  dear  Zara,"  added  he,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her,  "  trust  me  to  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
in  so  far  as  you  can  have  comfort."  ISIr.  Maynooth 
went  away  ;  but  in  a  second  or  two  returned,  and  said 
hurriedly,  "  Here  is  Hamilton  again,  I  saw  him  in 
the  distance.    Tell  me,  dear  Zara,  why  does  he  come  V 

"To  please  himself,"  said  Miss  Barrymore  shortly ; 
and  then  she  added,  "  I  cannot  see  him  now,  Raymond." 

Mr.  ^laynooth  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  again  to 
the  drawing-room,  as  he  said,  for  she  had  followed  him 
to  the*  door, 

.  "  And  is  this  your  courage,  Zara  ?  Then  how  long 
do  you  think  vou  will  be  able  to  keep  this  news  from 
Sir  Hildebrand  ?" 

"  Ah  !  too  true.     I  must  see  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  I  hope  if  Hamilton  comes  here  to  please  himself,  he 
pleases  you  and  Sir  Hildebrand  also  ?" 

"  Papa  is  much  pleased  with  his  visits." 

"  And  why  does  he  not  content  you,  Zara  f 

"  Nothing  contents  me,  and  he  is  so  '  stupid,'  and 
'  cold,'  and  '  sublime,'  I  am  bored  to  death." 

"  Stupid  ! — bored  !"  said  Mr.  Maynooth,  as  the  door 
was  thrown  open  and  Mr.  Hamilton  announced.   "  Good- 
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bye  once  more,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth,  as  he  clasped  Mr. 
Hamilton's  hand,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  impossible  that  Miss  Barrymore  could  hide 
such  overwhelming  grief  from  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  ;  in  the  humiliation  of  her  sorrow  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  no  longer  a  bugbear.  She  cared  nothing 
for  etiquette,  for  forms  and  ceremonies ;  but  though  ab- 
sorbi^d  by  her  misery,  she  did  not  forget  the  dignified 
courtesy  of  the  English  lady. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  welcome  you  with  tears,"  said  she, 
as  she  offered  her  hand. 

"And  I  must  apologize  for  my  intrusion  on  your 
sorrow."  There  was  a  something  unusually  gentle  in 
Mr.  Hamilton's  voice,  which  struck  upon  some  sensitive 
chord  in  her  breast ;  but  ere  she  had  time  to  analyze  the 
feeling,  he  spoke  again — "  I  sympathize  with  you  very 
deeply  ;  may  I  ask  what  grieves  you  V 

"  Dear  Almeric  is  lying  ill  of  fever." 

Again  the  tones  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  voice  in  reply 
seemed  to  find  their  way  very  easily  to  her  heart.  He 
drew  from  her  the  details  already  known  to  the  reader, 
and  counselled  her,  as  Raymond  had  done,  to  keep  Sir 
Hildebi'and  in  ignorance.  Miss  Barrymore  also  told 
liim  that  all  telegrams  would  be  sent  to  Miss  Maynooth, 
who  would  be  on  a  visit  at  Heraldstowe  ;  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  one  being  opened  by  Sir 
Hildebrand,  as  might  ha[)pen  if  they  were  address- 
ed to  herself.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  counselled  Miss 
Barrymore  to  take  a  stroll  with  him  in  the  grounds,  as 
the  easiest  method  of  removing — by  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  her  face — traces  of  recent  emotion,  before  Sir 
Hildeb rand's  return  ;   and  then  he  said — so  playfully  as 
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to  cause  Miss  Barrymore  to  smile  in  spite  of  her  sadness, 

"  I  have  not  had  a  stroll  throu<i;h  the  grounds  of 
Heraldstowe  since  the  nicrht  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  and  you  did  me  the  honour  of  mistaking  me 
for  Maynooth  !  I  enjoyed  that  stroll  extremely  ;  let  me 
feel  that  I  am  of  some  use  to  you  in  this  emergency,  and 
graciously  consent  to  put  yourself  under  my  care  for  a 
short  time  ?" 

Miss  Barrymore  felt  she  must  not  refuse ;  and,  besides, 
by  some  means  or  other  unknown  to  herself,  ^Ir.  Hamil- 
ton was  rising  in  her  estimation.  She  never  thought  once 
of  calling  to  her  aid  the  "  Three  Jolly  Dogs  "  of  only  a 
few  days  ago — and  instead  of  wishing  to  relieve  her  pent- 
up  aimoyance  by  a  flood  of  tears,  she  felt  that  the  con- 
versation of  Mr.  Hamilton  tended  to  keep  in  check 
those  that  might  naturally  be  expected  to  overflow, 
through  her  sorrow. 

And  during  their  walk,  by  the  edge  of  the  glassy  lake, 
and  through  the  shady  grove  of  cedars,  Mr.  Hamilton 
did  not — as  so  many  would — turn  comforter.  More 
wisely,  he  let  her  tell  him  of  her  present  trouble ;  how 
suddenly  it  had  overwhelmed  her — of  her  great  love  for 
her  absent  brother.  She  expatiated — as  sisters  love 
to  do — on  all  Almeric's  perfections  ;  on  his  kindhearted- 
ness,  his  goodness,  his  delight  in  natural  history.  Siie 
took  Mr.  Hamilton  to  Almeric's  favourite  haunts,  and 
pointed  out  his  favourite  birds,  his  favourite  squirrel, 
&c.,  &c.  She  told  how  Almeric  resembled  a  great 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Barrymore,  Avhose  fondness  for 
squirrels  was  the  cause  of  the  large  numbers  in  the  Park. 
She  told  the  history  of  the  Cedar  Grove ;  that  seed  was 
brought  from  Lebanon  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  first 
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planted  on  the  "Cedar  Knoll"  in  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
and  that  in  after  years  the  trees  had  i^icreased  until  the 
result  was  the  present  grove.  One  ancestor  had  a  taste 
for  cedars  as  she  had  just  related.  Another  determined 
to  have  the  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,"  that  Solomon 
was  said  to  have  taken  delight  in.  Cabinets  of  ivory,  curi- 
osities of  ivory,  of  every  kind  and  shape,  she  assured  Mr. 
Hamilton,  were  still  at  Heraldstowe,  to  prove  the  industry 
of  her  famous  ancestor  on  that  head.  The  peacocks 
also  had  flourished,  for  Pleraldstowe  was  famous  for  the 
large  numbers,  and  for  the  elegance  and  richly  coloured 
plumage  of  these  birds. 

The  "  apes,"  however,  had  died  out.  Tradition  said 
these  animals  had  not  been  so  successful  an  importation 
as  many  others  for  which  her  ancestors  had  been  cele- 
brated. 

"  St.  Mary's-on-the-KnoU "  was  built  by  one  of  the 
barons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centur3\  The 
quaintly-carved  "  knops  "  in  cedar  were  the  work  of  her 
ancestors.  Miss  Barrymore  supposed  she  must  not  use 
the  word  "  knop  "  now  ;  she  concluded  "  boss  "  would 
be  more  easily  understood.  But  she  reminded  Mr. 
Hamilton  that  the  bosses  in  St.  Mary's  were  all  flowers 
and  tufts  of  leaves.  The  stained  glass  was  some  of  the 
iinest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  church,  as  it  belonged  to 
the  Barrymores,  and  was  upon  the  estate  of  Herald- 
stowe, had  always  been  kept  up ;  for  it  had  been  the 
pride  of  the  possessor  of  Heraldstowe,  for  the  tin)e 
being,  to  keep  everything  in  order,  improve  as  much  as 
jiossible,  and  send  on  the  lands  intact  to  the  heir. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  Mr.  Hamilton  wiled  from 
Miss    Burrvmorc    in    their  walk    through    the  pleasant 
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park  and  shady  avenues  of  Heraldstowe.  "When  Sir 
Hildebrand's  carriage  appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Mr.  Hamilton  took  her  by  -a  short  cut  to  the  house, 
where  they  stood  ready  to  receive  him.  Short!}-  after 
Sir  Hildebrand's  arrival,  Mr.  Hamilton  took  leave,  and 
Miss  Barrymore  retired  to  her  dressing-room  to  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Alone,  the  news  of  Almeric's  illness  again  nearly 
overpowered  her,  but  by  the  exertion  of  a  strong  will 
she  determined  to  show  no  outward  sign  of  suffering. 
Nevertheless,  her  thoughts  returned  to  the  recent  walk 
she  had  had  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  she  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  her 
peculiar  position  with  him,  and  that  during  the  continu- 
ance of  that  walk  even  her  sorroio  had  been  in  abey- 
ance. She  herself  had  made  no  effort  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  her  grief,  nor  had  she  even  thought  of 
amusing  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  time  being,  or  of  making 
herself  appear  to  advantage  in  his  eyes.  She  also 
discovered  that  if,  on  a  former  occasion,  she  could  not 
reply  to  her  own  query  as  to  "  what  she  did  expect  " 
from  Mr.  Hamilton,  since  up  to  that  time  he  had  fallen 
so  far  short  of  her  "  great  expectations  " — on  this  occa- 
sion, whatever  ]\Iiss  Barrymore's  expectations  might 
have  been,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  far  surpassed  them. 

"  Strange,"  thought  she.  But  yet  even  she  was 
satisfied  ;  and  as  beforetime  she  had  not  been  contented 
with  Mr.  Hamilton's  daily  attendance,  and  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  "  most  obstinate  taciturnity  and 
stupidity,"  in  proportion,  as  her  former  mortification 
had  been  great,  so  much  the  greater  was  her  present 
unexpected  serenity. 

D  2 
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Mr.  Hamilton,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  kind-heartedness  of  a  brother,  had 
studiously  led  the  conversation  into  such  channels  as 
could  not  fail  of  proving  interesting  to  Miss  Barrymore 
herself.  Unconsciously,  she  did  the  honours  of  Herald- 
stowe  as  its  young  mistress — proud  of  her  ancient 
lineage,  and  of  the  noble  deeds  of  her  ancestors.  To 
this  she  had  been  educated  ;  and  all  this  she  mifjht  have 
done  often  in  her  previous  life,  but  then  it  would  have 
been  with  the  wish  on  her  part  to  amuse  and  gratify  her 
visitors,  while  now  she  had  had  no  intention  of  charm- 
ing Mr.  Hamilton.  And  yet,  somehow,  she  knew  he 
had  been  gratified,  and  that,  when  he  took  leave,  he 
went  away  happy-hearted.  And,  more  wondrous  still, 
as  regarded  Mr.  Hamilton's  position  with  herself,  he 
left  her  the  same.  But  then,  of  course,  she  was  much 
t(jo  tired  to  analyze  this  and  that,  and  find  out  the 
reason  for  the  other.  She  must  dress  for  dinner,  and 
prepare  herself  to  make  the  evening  pass  pleasantly  to 
her  dear  old  grandpapa.  And  Miss  Barrymore  rang 
for  her  maid. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  on  his  part,  was  agreeably  conscious 
that,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  sorrow  in  which  he 
found  Miss  Barrymore,  he  had  been  more  welcome  to 
her  than  on  former  occasions.  He  knew,  though  she 
did  not,  that  he  had  been  the  means,  for  the  time  being, 
of  wiling  away  her  grief,  and  he  felt  that  every  day 
she  became  a  greater  attraction  to  him.  He  had  not 
misunderstood  the  coldness  with  which  he  had  been  met 
on  former  occasions,  and  he  fancied  he  could  plainly 
discern  the  fact  that  !Miss  Barrymore  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  received  him  by  her  grandfather's  wish,  and 
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rather  against  her  own  will.  Still  Mr.  Hamilton 
determined  to  persevere  in  his  attentions  to  her,  and  in 
his  attempts  to  win  her — failing  to  win  her  maiden 
heart,  Mr.  Hamilton  must  resign  her  hand,  even  thougii 
it  would  certainly  cause  a  great  disappointment  to  Sir 
Hildebrand. 

Again  Sir  Hildebrand  would  leave  the  large  dining- 
room,  and  go  with  Miss  Barrjmore  as  soon  as  she,  after 
dinner,  prepared  to  retire.     He  leaned  on  her  arm. 

"  What  a  deep  sigh,  my  darling,"  said  Sir  Hilde- 
brand. "  I  am  sure  Hamilton  looked  happy  enough 
when  I  drove  up  to  the  hall  door." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course,  dear  papa,"  said  she,  without 
quite  considering  how  much  she  admitted. 

"  Then  pray  do  not  you  sigh,  mignonne"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  and  put  his  arm  round  her. 

Now  was  the  time  that  she  must  call  up  her  courage, 
or  the  secret  of  Almeric's  illness  would  escape  her. 
She  thought  of  her  great  prop  and  comfort  in  her 
trouble — Mr.  Maynooth. 

"  Raymond  is  going  abroad  again,"  said  she,  by  way 
of  informing  hiui  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  absence  in  the 
easiest  way. 

"  Surely  not,  my  dear.  Has  he  not  had  rambling 
enough  ?  The  young  men  of  the  present  day  never 
seem  to  stay  at  home.  Does  he  ever  mean  to  settle 
down  ?  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  Raymond,  my  dear. 
I  thoufflit  he  would  now  content  himself  with  his 
charming  home — only  second  to  Heraldstowe.  He  ought 
to  marry." 

"  So  Yolande  says,  and  dear  Aunt  Nuala  wishes  it 
very  much." 
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It  should  liave  been  recorded  before  this,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reader,  tliat  ^Mistress*  Nuala  Maynooth  was 
called  Aunt  Nuala  by  all  the  young  ladies  who  were  in- 
timate at  Wolf  scrag,  though  there  was  no  actual  rela- 
tionship. 

"  Everybody  who  knows  Raymond  and  has  any  regard 
for  him  jnust  wish  that  he  would  marry.  Instead  of  which, 
he  is  wasting  his  time  by  rambling  about  the  earth.  I 
wish  I  had  seen  him,  I  would  have  shown  him  the  folly 
of  it.     When  does  he  c;o  ?"  said  Sir  Hildebrand. 

"  To-day ;  he  is  gone.     He  came  to  take  leave." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  What  this  nineteenth  century  is 
coming  to  would  be  difficult  for  any  reasonable  person 
to  discover.  Why,  my  dear,  he  actually  lunched  with 
us,  j)ut  me  into  my  carriage  in  the  usual  way,  and — 
never  once  pressed  my  hand,  or  told  me  of  his  intention. 
This  from  Ravmond  Mavnooth,  whom  I  have  known 
from  a  baby  boy  !  How  does  he  know  he  shall  ever  see 
me  again  V 

"  Hush,  dear  papa,"  said  she,  as  she  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  for  the  moment  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  she  raised  her 
head.  "  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  say  such  things,  dear 
papa,"  said  she,  alluding  to  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
and  she  caressed  him  as  she  spoke. 

"No,  my  darling,  I  will  not,  for  your  sake." 

"  You  see,  dear  papa,  Raymond  is  very  astute  ;  very 
likely  he  knew  beforehand  your  opinion  of  so  much  tra- 
velling, and  sought  to  prevent  hearing  it  from  your  own 
lips." 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  he  is  very  clever  and  far-seeing, 
and  very  good,  my  dear.      I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
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him,  and  tiiere  is  everytliing  to  approve  in  his  daily  life 
and  manners.  But  he  might  stay  at  home.  What,  bless 
my  life,  where  is  there  a  land  like  England  ?  Only  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day  think  so  much  of  other 
countries,  and  Livingstone  has  made  Africa  the  fashion, 
and  the  French  Emperor  and  Empress  follow  in  his 
wake — quite  against  all  rule,  my  dear,  for  France  to 
follow  the  fashion  ;  she  used  to  lead  in  my  young  days. 
But  times  are  changed." 

This  sally  quite  restored  Sir  Hildebrand  to  his  custom- 
ary equanimity;  and  when,  after  a  little  j^ause,  he  added, 
"  Now,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  man  quite  after  my  own 
heart ;  he  knows  better  than  to  waste  his  time  by  going 
abroad."    He  finished  his  speech  with  a  laugh. 

"  Yolande  is  coming  to  stay  with  me,  dear  papa." 

"  Is  she,  my  dear  ?  That  is  very  satisfactory.  It 
would  be  folly  for  you  to  be  living  by  yourself  here,  and 
Yolande  there.  I  say  you  are  alone,  Zara,  because  I  am 
no  company." 

"  Then  you  will  not  say  that  again ;  you  are  very 
charmingly  sociable.  Yolande  is  alone,  and  she  shall 
benefit  by  your  presence  and  mine." 

Miss  Maynooth  arrived  at  Heraldstowe  before  lun- 
cheon on  the  following  day.  After  the  greetings  on 
arrival  she  said, 

"  Raymond  went  off  by  the  6  p.m.  express  last  night. 
He  will  write  daily,  dear  Zara,  so  that  after  the  arrival* 
of  the  first  letter  we  may  expect  to  hear  regularly." 

"  Raymond  is  so  kind,  I  never  can  thank  him  enough." 

"  I  have  brought  dear  Aunt  Nuala's  last  letter,  to  give 
you  the  latest  account  of  Lady  Grel.      They  were  at 
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Zuricli  when  she  wrote,  enjoying  the  chans^e  very  much. 
You  can  read  it  at  your  leisure/i  said  Miss  Maynooth,  as 
she  [)ut  it  into  Miss  Barrymore's  hand. 

After  luncheon,  when  the  ladies  were  quietly  seated  at 
their  work,  the  conversation,  as  is  natural  on  the  meeting 
of  friends,  turned  npon  the  on  dits  of  the  county. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  rupture  between  the  Cheet- 
hams  and  the  Prellsthorpes  ?  Everybody  has  something 
to  say  on  the  subject." 

"  Indeed  it  is  a  '  rupture '  I  cannot  understand.  Miss 
Fortcscue  told  me  of  it  some  ten  days  ago,  and  yet  I  had 
myself  met  IMiss  Cheetham  at  the  Park  only  the  day 
before." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  that  is  the  worst  part  of  the  affair  ;  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  what  at  this  time  is  the  common 
talk  of  the  best  half  of  the  county.  I  had  better  en- 
lighten you." 

"  Yes,  Yolande,  do  tell  me  all  you  know  on  the  sub- 
ject. Since  dear  Almeric  left  us  I  have  remained  very 
much  at  home,  and  this  must  be  some  excuse  for  my  ig- 
norance," said  jSIiss  Barrymore  with  a  sigh. 

"The  report  that  is  the  mostgenerally  credited  is,  that 
Lord  Danby  and  Miss  Cheetham  have  been  privately 
affianced  ever  since,  or  at  least  very  soon  after,  the  party 
came  to  the  Park.  That  Lord  Danby,  on  his  engage- 
ment being  accidentally  discovered  by  Mrs.  Cheetham, 
proposed  to  Mr.  Cheetham  for  his  daughter,  and  was  ac- 
cepted, upon  the  understanding  between  the  Cheethams 
(pere,  mere,  etfille)  and  Lord  Danby,  that  this  betrothal 
should  not  be  announced  to  the  county  during  the  illness 
of  the  Countess." 

"  What  had  tlie  illness  of  the  Countess  to  do  with  this? 
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Lord  Prellsthorpe  would  naturally  inform  her.  But,  to  my 
mind,  though  I  do  notwi&lito  be  ill-natured,  theCheethams 
appear  to  me  anything  but  a  well  ordered  family.  Grel 
was  always  uncomfortable.  Mr.  Cheetham  lives  amongst 
his  books,  Miss  Cheetham  has  so  much  of  her  own  way 
— not  always  a  good  way — and  kind  Mrs.  Cheetham  is 
so  complete  a  cipher,  that  I  confess  I  should  not  think 
Prellsthorpe  Rectory  a  very  desirable  home." 

"  Tliis  is  often  the  state  of  things  after  a  second  mar- 
riage.    Mother  and  step-daughter  seldom  agree." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  hint  that  they  quarrel ;  indeed,  I 
have  no  grounds  for  such  a  supposition." 

"  No,  they  do  not  actually  quarrel ;  the  kind  Mrs. 
Cheetham  will  keep  the  peace,  if  it  be  possible.  But  she 
has  always  given  way  a  great  deal  too  much  to  that  tur- 
bulent and  ill-conducted  Brenda.  However,  to  return 
to  my  news — the  Lady  Irene  was  in  the  secret  of  this 
affair  of  Lord  Danby  and  Miss  Cheetham." 

"  That  would  not  better  the  position  of  the  parties," 
said  Miss  Barrymore  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  No,  it  did  not.  But  it  turned  out,  or  at  least  this 
is  the  last  report,  Lord  Danby  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Thorn." 

"  And  all  this  time  the  county  was  a  witness  to  his 
unceasing  attentions  to  Lady  Grel  and  to  his  great  ad- 
miration of  her !  What  could  he  mean  by  all  this  f 
said  Miss  Barrymore. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  we  all  saw  that  he  plagued  Grel,  and  that 
she  did  not  like  him  ;  but  it  is  said  now  he  only  used 
Grel  as  a  blind  to  his  real  loves — that  is,  if  they  are 
real,"  added  Yolande  laughinii. 

"  And  then  Miss  Cheetham's  anger  was  so  furiously 
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kindled  against  Miss  Thorn,  wlien  Lord  Danby  trans- 
ferred liis  public  attentions  to  her,  that  she  broke  the 
conii)act  between  him  and  her  own  family,  and  exhibited 
herself  as  jiancee,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  heard 
her." 

"  What  a  very  absurd  position,  and  very  lowering  to 
her !"  said  Miss  Barrymore. 

"  Absurd  I  why,  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing  hung 
upon  that,  though  Brenda  did  not  know  it  until  she 
found  herself  worse  off  afte?'  the  communication  than 
before.  For  the  Earl  himself,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark,  went  off  to  the  Rectory  to  know 
what  it  all  meant,  and  finding  Mr.  Cheetham  believed 
his  daughter  to  be  positively  engaged  to  Lord  Danby, 
he  informed  the  astonished  gentleman  that  his  son,  Lord 
Danby,  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Lady  Gwendoline 
St.  Vincent  long  before  he  came  to  Prellsthorpe  Park ; 
that  this  arrantremcnt  was  agreeable  to  the  families  on 
both  sides,  that  Lord  Danby  constantly  went  to  town  for 
the  ex])ress  purpose  of  visiting  Lady  Gwendoline,  and 
that  the  marriage  was  expected  to  take  place  this 
autumn." 

"  What  a  sad  affair !  Poor  Mr.  Cheetham  !  I  really 
pity  him !"  said  Miss  Barr3^more. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  He  ought  not  to  have 
consented  to  anything  secret ;  he  should  have  seen  Lord 
Prellsthorpe  at  once,  and  settled  the  affair  in  the  begin- 
ning, yes  or  no." 

"  You  are  right,  Yolande." 

"  iVU  intimacy  ceased  between  the  Park  and  the 
Rectory  ;  and  yet,  it  is  said,  that  very  foolish  Miss 
Cheetham    still    meets    Lord   Danby   in   the   Eectory 
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irronnds,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  Park.  It  is  also  said 
.s7/^'  is  certain  that  Lord  Danby  will  eventually  marry 
herself." 

IMiss  Barrymore  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work,  and 
looked  at  her  friend  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head. 

"  You  are  ric;ht,  Zara.  Lord  Danby  cannot  intend 
to  marry  jMiss  Cheetham.  Even  Miss  Tliorn  would  do 
his  taste  much  more  credit,  and  I  assure  you  some  say 
very  seriously  that  he  is  indeed  too  epris  with  her  to 
resi(:;n  her  for  any  other." 

"  So  Miss  Fortescue  told  me.  I  should  not  rely  much 
on  such  a  report,  though  Sara  Thorn  is  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, and  I  have  seen  Lord  Danby  devote  himself  to 
her.  But  Sara  Thorn  is  both  better  educated  and 
better  principled  than  Brenda  Cheetham,  and  unless 
Mr.  Thorn  knows  of  the  engagement  I  think  we  may 
hope  that  Sara  is  not  caught  by  Lord  Dan  by 's  perd- 

"  She  is  always  with  Lady  Irene,  and  she  rides  a 
great  deal  with  Lord  Danby." 

"Lord  Danby  and  Sara  Thorn!  Does  not  Mr. 
Thorn  join  theml" 

"  No ;  but  T  must  not  mislead  you.  The  riding-party 
from  Prellsthorpe  is  generally  Lord  Prellsthorpe,  Lord 
Danbv,  Lady  Irene,  and  Miss  Thorn  ;  and,  of  course, 
Lord  Danby  is  always  by  Miss  Thorn's  side.  And 
another  thing  I  must  also  make  clear,  if  any  one  unites 
Miss  Thorn's  name  witli  Lord  Danby's  in  her  presence, 
in  a  sort  of  joke,  as  some  people  will,  I  am  told  she  puts 
down  the  insinuation  with  much  dignity  of  manner  ; 
^  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  her  was  a  remark 
i'    made  by  an  ill-natured  maiden  lady  who  lives  at  Stowe. 

V, 
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When  it  was  pointed  out  in  her  presence  that  Miss 
Thorn  had  always  steadily  waved  aside  any  joininf;^  of 
the  two  names  together — Miss  Thorn's  and  Lord 
Danby's — the  old  lady  said, 

"  Ay,  my  dear,  but  no  one  ever  lieard  Miss  Thorn 
actually  deny  it." 

And  the  wise  heads  of  the  county  listen  to  such  re- 
marks, and  agree  that  there  is  some  probability  of  an 
engagement  between  them." 

"  How  very  strange,  Yolande  !     The  annals  of  the 

county  of  Z deserve  to  be  recorded.     But  now  tell 

me,  if  Miss  Thorn  and  Lord  Danby  are  supposed  to  be 
betrothed,  what,  then,  becomes  of  Miss  Cheetham? — 
and  what  of  Lady  Gwendoline  St.  Vincent  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  that  !  One  part  of  the  county 
thinks  Lady  Gwendoline  is  a  myth  ;  they  say  the  Duke 

of has  no  daughter   of  that  name  ;  and  Brenda 

Cheetham  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  Lady  Gwen- 
doline's existence  while  she  is  still  alive,  and  that  from 
the  first  she  has  known  of  Lord  Danby's  entanglement 
with  her.  She  has  known  also  that  her  ladyship  was  in 
a  decline,  or,  to  use  Brenda's  words,  in  a  galloping 
consumption,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  died  Lord  Danby 
would  acknowledge  his  promise  to  herself." 

"  Good  heavens,  Yolande  !     What  a  heartless  girl !" 

"  Heartless  !  you  may  well  say  so.     But  the  county 

of  Z says  more — sterling  county  as  we  know  it   to 

be,"  added  Yolande  laughing.  "  The  county  says 
Brenda  is  fighting  for  a  coronet  !" 

"  Yolande,  now  I  have  a  key  to  your  speech  when 
you  played  the  Sibyl  at  our  fete !  I  remember  think- 
ing you  so  hard  upon  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
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;May.  You  said,  '  For  a  May-queen  no  coronet  \  how 
little  I  thought  you  had  made  a  '  hit.' " 

"No  ;  you  did  not  understand  several  very  good  'hits' 
that  were  made  on  that  very  pleasant  evening ;  but  per- 
haps the  future  may  enlighten  you." 

Miss  Barrymore  did  not  reply,  for  she  did  not  know 
to  what  remarks  Miss  Maynooth  alluded. 

"  The  May-queen  continues  to  meet  Lord  Danby ;  as 
I  have  said,  they  are  often  seen  walking  together  in  the 
Park,  and  when  the  Earl  is  absent,  she  has  the  folly  to 
go  to  the  house.  It  is  also  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheet- 
ham  do  not  know  of  this — but  the  least  said  on  that 
score  the  better.  Lady  Prellsthorpe  is  always  in  her 
own  aj)artnients,  and  Lady  Irene  receives  any  one  whom 
Lord  Danby  wishes  to  see  ;  and  Brenda  says  her  pre- 
sence at  the  Park  so  frequently  will  in  the  end  convince 
the  county  that  there  is  no  real  feud  between  the  Park 
and  the  Rectory." 

"  What  infatuation  !" 

"  And  all  for  a  coronet !" 

"  That  is  worse  than  all.  But  now,  Yolande,  you 
have  told  me  nothing  about  Lady  Irene.  Miss  For- 
tescue  said  her  marriage  was  much  talked  of." 

"  Maidenhood "  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
hear  all  the  on  dits  of  the  countrv.  She  had  heard 
much  about  Lord  Danby,  why  not  a  little  about  the 
Lady  Irene  ! 

"  Announced  long  ago,  my  dear,  as  I  told  Raymond. 
lie  would  ask  you  and  Sir  Hildebrand  to  meet  the 
Hamiltons  at  luncheon  at  Mitreberris.  He  was  wrong  ; 
he  ought  to  have  asked  Lord  Prellsthorpe  and  Lady 
Irene  ;  I  told  him  so  at  the  time.     And  also  I  saw  you 
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— like  a  wise  creature  as  you  are,  dear  Zara — you  were 
only  bored  by  those  grand  Hamiltons.  I  have  no 
patience  with  so  much  state  and  magnificence.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  always  receives  on  alternate  Thursdays — the 
first  Thursday  on  or  after  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
the  Thursday  fortnight!  There,  my  dear  Zara,  that  is 
a  lesson  for  you  to  treasure  up  for  your  own  future 
guidance — so  pompous,  is  it  not  ?  I  went  to  the  Abbey 
on  her  last  reception  ;  she  had  quite  a  full  attendance, 
and  the  party  from  the  Park  were  among  the  numbers 
assembled.  Lady  Irene  and  Mr.  Hamilton  went  off 
together.  I  have  been  told  that  is  nothing  unusual, 
Zara ;  they  went  off  to  inspect  some  particular  part  of 
the  grounds.  Mrs.  Hamilton  apologised  for  her  son's 
temporary  absence,  for  luncheon  was  served  before  they 
returned,  and  there  was  much  whispered  conjecture. 
However,  Mrs.  Hamilton  explained  '  that  Fulke  was 
altering  some  part  of  the  Abbey  grounds  at  Lady  L-cne's 
request — Lady  Irene  had  so  much  taste '  ! " 

The  very  same  thing  had  been  told  Miss  Barrymore 
by  ?>Iiss  Fortescue.  She  had  listened  at  the  timo,  but 
she  had  not  cared  enough  about  Mr.  Hamilton  to  take 
any  interest  in  his  actions.  Oddly  enough,  this  same 
news,  on  this  occasion,  made  her  feel  uncomfortable, 
but  she  had  not  the  opportunity  then  to  analyze  the 
feeling. 

"  Strange  !"  said  Miss  Barrymore  musingly,  as  her 
own  position  with    Mr.  Hamilton  flitted  across  her  mind. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  think  that  engagement  odd," 
said  Yolande.  "  Mr.  Hamilton  must  have  a  grand  wife 
when  he  marries,  and  he  must  marry  into  a  family  of 
pobition.     The  Prellsthorpes  are  among  the  great  of  the 
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earth,  and  Lady  Irene  can  bo  most  iinposinrrly  dignified 
when  she  pleases — and  she  always  pleases  when  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  present.  And  then  Lady  Irene  Hamilton 
will  sound  so  well !  But  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Hamilton,  as 
many  people  do." 

"  Do  you  not  f  said  Miss  Barrymore,  as  she  smilintrly 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  work.  "  And  why  not,  pray  ?" 
"  Why  not,  Zara  ?  He  is  so  superlatively  elegant, 
and  so  scientifically  dignified,  that  1  am  afraid  of  being 
overpowered  with  both  the  one  and  the  other  whenever 
I  feel  myself  in  the  Hamilton  orbit." 

"' Scientifically  dignified'  requires  explanation,  Yo- 
lande." 

"  Pray  explain  the  sentence  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
I  used  to  call  him  Sir  Charles  Grandison  when  he  first 
came  into  the  county.  Raymond  was  away,  and  some 
very  nice  people  of  the  name  of  Stourton  had  Mitre- 
berris.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  more  intimate  at  that  time 
with  the  Stourtons  than  he  has  since  been  with  any  other 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  Prellsthorpes  came 
to  the  Park." 

"  You  knew  the  Stourtons  well,  Yolande  V 
"  Yes,  and  met  Mr.  Hamilton  there  frequently.     Miss 
Stourton  called  him  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  I  think 
she  was  quite  right." 

But  the  conversation  of  the  two  ladies  was  inter- 
rupted. The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
entered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  DISSEMBLED  SIN  IS  DOUBLE  -WICKEDNESS." 
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THINK  another  month  will  see  me  safely  spliced," 
said  Lord  Danby  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Gwendoline,  and  I 
see  she  fixes  the  nineteenth." 

"  It  is  a  wrong  time  of  the  year,  in  my  judgment," 
said  Lord  Danby ;  "  nevertheless,  since  Grwen  likes 
Scotland,  we  can  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere,  even 
better,  for  then  I  shall  have  something  to  do." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  over,  and  of  course 
you  can  shoot  grouse  or  anything  else  you  like.  But 
now,  D.,  where  is  Grel?  Because  Gwendoline  makes 
rather  a  point  of  our  being  two  and  two." 

"  Grel  is  with  that  old  Nuala  woman  somewhere. 
The  great  Spider  can  tell  us,  I  dare  swear.  I  think — 
as  I  am  sure  I  have  before-time  hinted  to  you — I  think 
the  large  Spider  spreads  his  nets  for  the  lovely  Pearl." 

"  D.,  you  say  these  things  only  to  pain  me.  It  is  not 
in  nature  that  so  sensible  a  man  as  Mr.  Maynooth  could 
fall  in  love  with  so  silly  a  doll  as  Grel !" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you,  Ren — on  the  contrary,  I 
wish  I  could  save  you  from  so  great  a  bore  ;  and  yet  it 
is  odd^  Ren,  but  I  have  not  unfrequently  remarked  that 
such  clever  fellows  as  that  enormous  Si)ider  and  that 
magnificent  Abbot  very  often  do  pitch  upon  little  dolls 
\\  herewith  to  amuse  their  leisure  hours.  Heigho  !  I  be- 
gin to  wonder  how  on  earth  I  shall  manage  to  amuse 
myself  with  Gwen  !" 
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"  "We  will  call  at  Mitreberrls  this  morninfv,  D.  We 
shall  then  get  the  latest  news  of  Grel,  and  see  the  large 
Spider  in  his  own  den.  Gwendoline's  two  sisters,  Christa- 
bel  and  Olga,  and  Grel  and  myself.  What  a  stupidly 
quiet  wedding  for  the  daughter  of  a  Duke  !" 

"  The  merchant  class  have  the  monoply  of  grand  wed- 
dings, Ren,  and  I  do  not  care  how  quietly  we  are  'turned 
off.'     When  will  you  drive,  and  I  will  go  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  first,  D.,  about  Sara  Thorn  1" 

"  What  about  Sara  Thorn  ?  She  drives  with  you,  I 
suppose '?" 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean — of  course  she  does." 

"  She  will  amuse  me,  Ren,  during  the  drive.  Queen 
York  is  a  refined,  intellectual,  and  handsome  young 
woman.  Gwen  may  thank  her  stars  that  I  consent  to 
marry  her;  they  are  very  much  alike — sometimes  I 
prefer  Queen  York ;  she  has  improved  immensely  in 
dress  and  manner  since  she  has  been  so  much  here. 
When  Gwen  and  I  come  to  the  Park  after  our  wedding 
tour,  we  must  fill  the  house  full,  and  get  up  grant! 
parties,  and  perhaps  Queen  York  may  then  be  able  to 
comfort  herself  for  the  loss  of  me  by  amusing  some 
other  fellow." 

"  She  has  behaved  extremely  well,  D.,  and  in  my 
heart  I  am  sorry  for  her,  for  she  is  very  companionable, 
very  unselfish,  and  she  always  looks  well  by  my  side  in 
the  carriage." 

"  Yes — Queen  York  is  a  '  brick,'  and  she  is  evidently 
born  to  conquer — Queen  York  will  do  well,  after  all. 
You  will  see  she  is  too  sensible  to  fret — miich.^' 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  that  very  disagreeable 
young  woman,  Brenda  Cheetham  ?" 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  NothiiifT,"  said  Lord  Danby,  with  a  yawn. 

"  She  will  very  likely  do  something  with  you." 

"  She  cannot,  Ren.  I  am  safe  from  her  vengeance. 
Her  ecclesiastical  papa,  and  her  mild  mamma,  will 
think  it  dignified  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  perhaps 
even  think  proper,  at  a  proper  time,  to  call  upon  Gwen 
—ah  !  ah  !  ah  !'" 

"  I  have  no  compassion  for  her,  D. — she  is  so  forward, 
so  ill-bi'ed,  so  ill-tempered,  and  so  black-browed  !" 

"  Then  you  do  pity  and  compassionate  my  Queen 
York,  or  you  will  when  the  news  of  my  capture  by 
Gwen  reaches  her." 

"  Brenda  is  so  vulgar  and  snappish — Sara  is  com- 
panionable and  amiable  ;  and  somehow,  D.,  I  am  sorry 
for  her.  And  then,  D.,  she  has  so  kept  the  county  in 
the  dark." 

"  Yes,  she  has.  I  owe  her  something  for  that.  You 
see,  Ren,  I  have  had  my  amusement  with  Queen  York, 
and  the  county  cannot  say  a  word  against  me.  I  shall 
not  forget  this  proper  behaviour  of  my  queen  on  some 
future  auspicious  occasion.  And  besides,  Ren,  she  is 
young — she  will  get  over  it.''' 

"If  she  is  wise,  she  will,  D.  And  if  I  could,  D.,  I 
would  much  rather  take  her  than  Grel  to  town  to  be 
bridesmaid  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Ren.  That  idea  is  too  barbarous.  Have 
some  compassion  for  blighted  hopes,  and  do  not  let  her 
misery  feast  itself  on  Gwen's  happiness.  I  could  not 
ask  her,  and  I  hope  you  will  not,  Ren — the  poor  thing 
miijht  faint  at  the  altar." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot  take  Sara  Thorn  ;  you  disturl) 
yourself  unnecessarily,  D.     I  say  I  would  rather  have 
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her  than  Grel.  Grel  is  a  cousin,  and  has  a  right  ;  but 
even  Queen  York  has  no  rbjlit  to  be  a  bridesmaid  to 
Gwendoline.  You  have,  as  you  acknowledge,  amused 
yourself  with  her,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  siojht  of  her." 

"  Her  very  mild  father,  Sir  Vicar  Stowe,  will  never 
call  me  out,  Ren." 

"  He  has  no  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding.  You 
never  asked  Queen  York  of  her  father,  and  she  would 
not  listen  to  you  unless  vou  did." 

"  Ah  !  but  she  heard,  if  she  would  not  listen,  and  she 
treasured  up  what  she  heard — as  women  do.  That  is 
not  ray  fault.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much  at  the  time,  and 
so  did  she.  And  if  I  can  advance  her  interests  with 
some  other  fellow  in  the  future,  as  a  consolation  to  her 
under  her  young  maidenly  error,  I  will  do  so,  Ren.  I 
really  like  and  admii'e  Queen  York  for  her  beauty,  her 
goodness,  and  her  many  first-rate  qualities,  so  seldom 
found  in  the  daughter  of  a  Sir  Vicar  Stowe.  Ah  ! 
Queen  York,  lovely  as  ever  !"  said  Lord  Danby,  as  he 
rosew^ith  empresseinent  on  Sara's  entrance  into  the  room. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Sara,  in  sweet,  low  tones — "  you  must 
not  say  pretty  things  to  me." 

But  Sara  blushed  very  brightly,  and  looked  very 
happy.  Lord  Danby  had  taken  her  hand,  and  after 
Sara's  rebuke,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  placed  her  on  a 
sofa,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side,  still  retaining  her 
hand,  which  Sara  strui^gled  to  set  free. 

"  I  have  before  told  you  I  shall  not  harm  this  lovely 
hand— shall  I,  Ren  ?" 

Ladv  Irene  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  You,  ray  queen,  do  not  permit  me  to  adore  you 
until  I  am  free,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  speak  to  pater- 
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iial  creatures ;  but  sometimes  my  desires  overpower 
your  commands,  and,  Queen  York,  you  will  forgive 
me  ? — I  know  you  will." 

Lord  Danby  gave  a  very  slight  pressure  to  the  tiny 
hand  as  he  now  resigned  it,  and  we  must  excuse 
credulous  "  Maidenhood "  if  Sara's  countenance  ex- 
pressed that  she  did  forgive  him. 

"  We  are  going  to  ^litreberris,  Sara — will  you  go 
with  us  V  Lady  Irene  said. 

"  Thanks,  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Sara. 

Soon  afterwards  the  carriage  came  round,  and  they 
drove  to  Mitreberris.  There  they  were  told  Mr. 
jMaynooth  had  gone  abroad,  and  Miss  Maynooth  on  a 
visit  at  Heraldstowe.     They  drove  to  Heraldstowe. 

"  So  then,  Ken,  you  see  I  am  right.  The  Spider  is 
gone  to  the  old  Nuala  woman  to  have  a  look  at  Grel," 
said  Lord  Danby. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Sara  ?"  said  Lady  Irene. 

Lord  Danby  then  explained  to  Sara  the  subject  of 
the  previous  conversation  he  had  had  with  his  sister, 
and  Sara  replied, 

"  Mr.  Maynooth  was  certainly  very  attentive  to  Lady 
Grel  at  the  ball  at  Heraldstowe,  but  so  also  was  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  many  others.  I  think,  at  present,  Lady 
Grel  is  a  general  favourite." 

"  You  should  say  '  Cousin  Grel,'  my  queen,"  said 
Lord  Danby. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  said,  simply. 

And  the  next  minute  she  blushed  deeply  as  she 
acknowledged  to  herself  how  much  she  thereby 
admitted  that  she  had  intended  to  conceal.  Lord 
Danby  laughed  triumphantly,  as  he  added  : 
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"  But,  my  queen,  the  Spider,  and  the  Abbot,  and  tlie 
Mediaival,  and  my  poor  self — all  danced  with  you." 

When  they  were  shown  in  at  Heraldstowe,  they 
again  found  Mr.  Hamilton  there. 

"  I  am  sure  Juno  must  be  extremely  well  cared  for," 
said  the  Lady  Irene,  alluding  to  her  former  visit,  when 
she  had  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Barry  more  feediui^ 
the  peacock. 

"You  should  call  a  peacock  'Jove,'  not  'Juno,'"  said 
Lord  Danby. 

The  conversation  became  general,  and  eventually 
Lady  Irene  succeeded  in  her  mission.  Miss  Maynooth 
was  able  to  give  her  Orel's  address.  They  did  not 
make  a  long  visit.  Mr.  Hamilton  took  the  Lady  Irene 
to  her  carriage,  and  they  drove  away. 

"  Pity  me,  Queen  York,"  said  Lord  Danby. 

"  Why  do  you  require  compassion  ?" 

"I  go  to  London  next  week." 

"  Then,  D.,  you  ought  to  pity  Sara,"  said  Lady  Irene. 

"So  I  do,  Ren,  only,  as  she  is  young  site  will  get  over  it.'^ 

At  these  words,  so  recently  used  by  Lord  Danby  to 
his  sister  when  speaking  of  his  approaching  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Gwendoline  St.  Vincent,  Irene  could  not 
resist  a  laugh  at  Sara's  expense.  But  Sara,  unconscious 
of  the  precipice  upon  which  she  stood,  or  of  the  pitfall 
at  her  very  feet,  thought  Lord  Danby  only  alluded  to  a 
temporary  absence  in  town,  such  as  had  occasionally  oc- 
curred since  his  residence  at  Prellsthorpe,  and  did  not 
understand  the  double  meaning  her  companions  enjoyed. 

"It  is  a  famous  thing  to  be  young,"  continued  Lord 
Danby,  as  he  stooped  forward,  for  he  was  sitting  opposite 
to  her,  to  speak  to  Sara  ;  "  we  can  get  through   a  great 
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deal  in  3'oiith,  and  ^ct  over  more.  Youtli,  beauty,  and 
amiability — was  ever  queen  more  splendidly  endowed  ? 
Your  beauty,  as  well  as  your  youth,  will  assist  you  in 
this  instance,  my  queen.  Now,  listen,  if  you  fret  you 
will  wrinkle  your  lovely  face,  and  that  will  distress — even 
one.  Take  my  advice — when  the  time  of  your  trouble 
comes  upon  you — do  not  fret.  Remember  your  beauty 
will  suffer ;  your  o;olden  hair  will  lose  its  curl,  your 
heavenly  blue  eyes  will  fade  and  grow  dim,  many  other 
horrors  will  overtake  you ;  friends  may  make  merry  with 
your  sorrow.  People  are  so  hard-hearted  !  Therefore, 
Queen  York,  treasure  up  this  advice  and  do  not  fret. 
Smile,  as  you  do  at  this  moment ;  smile.  Queen  York  ; 
smile  your  trouble  down,  and  let  the  world  wag  on  its 
ordinary  way." 

Sara,  who  took  all  this  as  a  pretty  bit  of  badinage 
relative  to  Lord  Danby's  temporary  absence,  felt  flattered 
by  every  word,  and  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  when 
"  the  time  of  her  trouble  "  did  overtake  her,  slie  would 
recall  this  drive  and  these  words  with  a  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  a  heaviness  of  heart,  to  which,  up  to  that  time, 
she  had  been  a  stranger. 

Sara  Tiiorn,  as  we  have  before  said,  knew  of  Lord 
Danby's  engagement  with  Lady  Gwendoline  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  she  also,  like  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood; 
had  been  led  to  believe  her  seriously  ill,  and  also  not  a 
favourite  with  Lord  Danby.  Sara  had  never  sought  to 
know  moreof  Lady  Gwendoline  thanshe  learned  accident- 
ally from  the  on  dits  of  the  county,  though  Sara  wasfar  too 
kind-hearted  and  too  well-principled  to  listen  seriously  to 
Lord  Danby's  protestations  of  love  until  it  was  in  his  power 
to  ask  her  of  her  father.     But  Sara  had  been  more  than 
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woman  if  she  had  shut  her  eyes  to  his  daily  attentions  to 
lierself.  The  homage  of  the  man  to  the  woman  had  sub- 
dued Sara ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  she  would  not  listen  till 
the  proper  time. 

Also  we  must  remark  here,  Lord  Danby  spoke  truly 
when  he  said,  "If  Sara  would  not  'listen '  she  'heard.'"  He 
took  advantage  of  Sara's  young  maidenly  ignorance. 
She  did  not  know  her  own  feelings  were  written  in  her 
countenance,  present  in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  ex- 
pressed in  her  eyes.  He  could  read  the  book  she  in  her 
unsophistication  thought  closed  to  every  one.  He  knew 
Sara  returned  the  love  he  had  proffered  to  her,  though 
she  so  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  his  words. 

The  real  facts,  as  far  as  concern  Lady  Gwendoline, 
were  these :  that  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the 
Park,  news  came  that  she  had  taken  cold.  Originally  Lord 
Danby  had  spoken  of  this  temporary  and  very  slight  indis- 
position, with  his  customary  wish  to  mystify  and  mislead, 
as  a  serious  illness  on  the  part  of  Gwen  that  would  soon  set 
him  free.  Few  took  much  notice  of  these  remarks  at  the 
time.  But  when  afterwards  it  suited  Lord  Danby's  purpose 
to  propose  to  this  lady,  and  make  love  to  that,  for  his  own 
selfish  amusement,  he  further  improved  upon  his  original 
falsehood,  and  represented  the  Lady  Gwendoline  as  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption,  and  that  he  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting a  "  gram  "  of  her  death. 

Now  of  Brenda  Cheetham.  As  it  afterwards  appeared 
to  herself,  she  had  ruined  her  own  position  by  exercising 
so  much  of  her  own  will.  She  had  lost  the  friendship 
and  countenance  of  Lady  Irene,  caused  much  unhappi- 
ness  at  the  Kectory,  where  she  had  been  severely  repri- 
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manded  bv  lier  own  father,  been  the  laufrhinix-stock  of 

the  county  of  Z for  bringing  herself  forward  as 

Lord  Danby's  future  bride,  and  'been  the  cause  of  the 
breach  between  the  Earl  and  her  father.  If  she  had 
been  less  headstrong,  less  selfish,  more  deferential  to  Lord 
Danby's  wishes,  and  more  dutiful  to  her  father,  she  had 
avoided  all  this.  Yet  with  all  this  experience,  suffering 
as  she  did  from  her  former  errors,  so  great  was  her  in- 
fatuation, her  disobedience,  and  her  resolution  to  con- 
quer all  obstacles,  that  she  still  met  Lord  Danby  clan- 
destinely. 

When  Irene  asked  her  brother  "  whv  he  still  danced 
attendance  on  the  black-browed  Brenda  ?"  he  replied,  "  it 
was  droll  to  watch  a  woman  in  a  fix,  and  it  diverted  him, 
above  all  things,  still  to  mystify  Brenda."  And  Brenda, 
because  he  still  met  her  in  the  Park,  or  elsewhere,  still  be- 
lieved in  his  love. 

Before  Lord  Danby  left  Prellsthorpe  for  London,  on 
liis  approaching  marriage  with  Lady  Gwendoline  St.  Vin- 
cent, he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Brenda,  in  which 
lie  told  her  that  he  must  of  necessity  go  to  town,  and  that 
while  he  was  in  town  he  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  special  licence.  He  further  stated  that 
the  time  of  his  stay  in  town  was  uncertain,  but  that  if, 
on  his  return  to  the  Park,  she  would  meet  him  under 
those  very  trees,  and  if  she  ilmn  wished  to  marry  him,  he 
would  marry  her. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "I  do  not  for  one  moment  intend  to 
conceal  from  you,  Brenda,  that  I  no  longer  love  you  as 
when  you  first  plighted  your  faith.  I  trusted  you  then; 
you  promised  me  most  solemnly  to  keep  the  secret  of  our 
engagement  from  your  father,  your  mother,  from  your 
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dearest  friend — Grel  was  your  friend  then,  Brenda — from 
all  in  the  world  exceptint^  only  Irene.  Now,  I  ask  you — 
how  have  you  kept  that  promise  ?" 

"  You  know,  D.,  it  was  your  own  persevering  atten- 
tions to  Sara  Thorn  that  aroused  my  feelino;s  to  madness." 

"  Did  I  promise  you  not  to  amuse  myself  with  any 
pretty  young  woman  who  crossed  my  path.  You  know 
it  is  my  habit  to  do  so.  And  Sara  Thorn  is  more  than 
pretty — she  is  exquisitely  lovely,  lovely  in  form  and 
feature.     Well,  Brenda  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  it  maddened  me." 

"  I  tell  you  I  despise  you  for  the  act  of  becoming  mad- 
dened. A  pretty  wife  you  will  make,  with  a  temper  so 
uncontrolled  and  jealous !" 

"  But  you  mean  to  marry  me,  D.,  and  then  I  shall  be 
quiet." 

"  You  mean  to  marry  me,  it  seems !" 

"  AVhy,  even  now  you  have  told  me,  if  T  will  meet 
you  under  these  very  trees  on  your  return,  that  witli  '  a 
special  license '  you  will  take  me  away  and  marry  me !" 

Lord  Danby  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then  said, 

"  I  did  not.  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  You  per- 
vert the  meaning  of  my  own  words,  and  then  afterwards 
blame  me  for  your  misconceptions." 

Brenda  was  very  angry ;  but  she  restrained  the  expres- 
sion of  it  in  some  degree,  as  she  said, 

"  I  am  sure  you  said  you  would  get  *  a  special  license ' 
in  town."  So  he  did ;  but  the  license  was  intended  for 
his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Gwendoline  St.  Vincent. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  unsay  your  own  words  V  added 
Brenda,  anxiously. 

Lord  Danby  shook  his  head  deprecatingly  as  he  said, 
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"  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  my  own  words,  Brenda — I  am 
truthful,  thouo^h,  as  I  have  said,  people  sometimes  miss 
the  correct  inference  to  be  drawn  from  my  words.  It  is 
my  intention  to  purchase  '  a  special  license '  in  town. 
And  it  is  still  my  intention  to  give  you  another  chance, 
Brenda,  and,  as  I  have  said, '  meet  you  under  these  very 
trees,'  and,  if  you  still  wish,  marr}^  you." 

"  But  why  do  you  think  I  should  not  wish  to  marry 
you  on  your  return  1" 

""  I  did  not  say  any  such  thing ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  you  do  wish  to  marry  me.  But  before  I  explain 
my  meaning  further,  let  me  tell  you,  Brenda,  you  do  not 
deserve  that  I  should  fulfil  my  original  engagement  with 
you — because  you  have  broken  every  promise  you  made 
at  that  time,  and  virtually — set  me  free  !"  Lord  Danby 
drew  himself  up,  and  spread  out  his  hands,  and  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the  trees  where  Brenda 
stood  silent  and  listening,  as  he  continued,  "  I  feel  ray- 
self  perfectly  free ;  free  to  marry  whomsoever  I  please — 
Sara  Thorn  if  I  like,  and  she  is  a  lovely  young  woman, 
and  never  out  of  temper,  while  your  tempers  are  the  very 
bane  of  my  meetings  with  you !"  Brenda  had  had  to 
exercise  much  self-restraint  during  Lord  Danby's  boast 
of  his  freedom ;  but  his  hint  of  a  marriage  with  Sara 
Thorn  was  almost  too  much  for  her.  Brenda,  however, 
stood  her  ground,  and  remained  silent.  "  Now,  you  ask 
me  why  I  say  I  will  marry  you  on  my  return,  if  you  still 
wish  it?  One  like  yourself,  Brenda,  who,  during  these 
few  months  of  intimacy  has  in  every  instance  compelled 
me  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  my  own  will !  Such  a  one 
may,  at  the  last  moment,  even  refuse  to  marry  me !" 
Brenda  would  have  spoken,  but  Lord  Danby  would  not 
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jiermit  licr.  "  It  was  you  who  bore  down  all  before  you, 
and  insisted  on  my  speaking  to  your  father !  Allow  me 
to  say,  I  was  not  blind  to  your  mean  suspicion  of  my 
want  of  faith ;  nor  to  your  own  craft,  in  apparently 
binding  me  to  yourself,  by  compelling  me  to  ask  your 
hand  from  your  father !  No,  Brenda  !  I  was  not  blind 
to  your  arts,  and,  as  you  know,  though  I  acted  by  your 
wish,  I  stated  to  you  at  the  time  it  was  against  my  own ! 
I  despised  you — but  I  humoured  your  caprice  ! — as  men 
do  sometimes.  Well — even  this  does  not  content  you — 
you  do  not  even  then  feel  yourself  safe — for,  in  another 
mean  fit  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  even  you  yourself 
trumpet  forth  your  own  engagement  with  me  to  the 
countv!  Again  could  I  do  other  than  condemn  you? 
You  have  brought  all  your  miseries,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  them,  on  yourself  !  You — you,  Brenda,  tried  to  at- 
tract my  notice  when  I  was  flirting  with  Grel !  And  I 
am  not  the  man  to  turn  away  from  speaking — sparkling 
eyes,  that  so  plainly  express  their  admiration  of  me  !  I 
did  not  turn  away  from  you,  Brenda ;  but  I  did  ask  you 
to  conceal  our  betrothal.  I  have  done  my  part — you 
have  broken  faith !" 

"  Indeed,  I  concealed  our  betrothal  until  I  was  almost 
mad !" 

"  That  again  is  your  own  concern,  Brenda ;  you  should 
copy  me — take  things  quietly !  And  then,  as  I  was 
going  to  say,  a  young  woman  " —  Brenda  hated  to  be 
called  a  "  young  woman,"  and  Lord  Danby  knew  this — 
"who,  like  yourself,  has  steadily  persisted  in  crossing  my 
will  all  through  our  engagement,  may  even  in  the  end, 
and  in  spite  of  the  '  special  license,'  refuse  to  marry  me  ! 
— who  shall  say  ?" 
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And  Lord  Danby  ceased  his  walk,  and  stopped  and 
stared  at  Brenda  ! 

"  I  shall  not  do  that,"  said  she,  in  a  happy  tone  of 
voice.  "  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  you  will  at  last  keep 
your  word  !" 

"  At  last ! — last,  do  you  say  ?  Why,  pray  how  long 
have  we  been  engaged  ? — not  three  months !  You  must 
be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  get  married,  if  you  think  I 
have  been  long  ere  I  asked  you  to  fix  the  day !  How- 
ever, good-bye — whatever  happens,  Brenda,  remember 
you  have  only  yourself  to  blame  ;  you  ought  to  exoner- 
ate me  entirel}^  from  being  the  cause  of  your  grief,  be- 
cause you  have  never  acted  by  my  advice.     Good-bye." 

Brenda  Cheetham,  as  she  walked  home,  did  inwardly 
acknowledge  slie  had  brought  all  her  troubles  on  herself. 
She  was  vexed  that  she  had  been  so  wilful  ;  she  even 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  all  Lord  Danby  had  said.  It 
is  true,  she  did  not  know  Lord  Danby  was  going  to  town 
to  marry  Lady  Gwendoline  ;  but  even  this  she  in  some 
measure  owed  to  her  own  unbelief. 

Lord  Prellsthorpe  had  distinctly  explained  to  Mr. 
Cheetham  the  fact  that  this  marriage  was  about  to  take 
place.  Brenda  had  refused  to  credit  this  assertion.  She 
remembered  that  both  Lady  Irene  and  Lord  Danby  had 
made  no  secret  of  his  entanglement  with  this  poor  sick 
lady — whose  illness  nn'ght  terminate  fatally  at  any  mo- 
ment !  No — she  had  no  fear  of  Lady  GwendoHne  step- 
ping in  bet\veen  her  and  Lord  Danby.  Lord  Prellsthorpe 
had  advanced  this  argument  to  convince  her  father  that 
Lord  Danby  could  not  marry  her  !  But  she,  Brenda, 
knew  better ;  she  felt  herself  much  better  informed  on 
the  subject  than  either  tlie  Hector  or  the  Earl ! 
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"VVrong-lieadeJ  throufrh  everything,  and  wrong-heart- 
0(1  to  boot,  Brenda  Cheetham  deceived  herself  daily. 
She  daily  walked  in  a  vision  of  her  own  creating ;  she 
only  believed  what  it  pleased  herself  to  credit ! 

"  Maidenhood,"  so  wilful  and  self-deceiving,  in  the 
end  pays  a  heavy  penalty.  And  though  Lord  Danby 
had  never  for  one  moment  contemplated  marriage  with 
Brenda — her  own  disobedience  to  his  wishes,  as  well  as 
to  her  father's,  who  had  so  strongly  opposed  the  en- 
gagement in  the  first  instance,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  exonerating  himself,  and  of  proving  to  her  that 
through  her  own  wilfulness  she  had  lost  all ! 

Brenda,  even  though  so  forewarned  by  Lord  Danby, 
did  not  yet  think  "all  was  lost."  She  relied  on  his 
promise  "  to  buy  a  special  license,"  and  she  privately 
determined  she  would  not  refuse  to  marry  him ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  THE  GOOD  OR  ILL  HAP  OP  A  GOOD  OR  ILL  LIFE,  IS  THE  GOOD 
OR  ILL  CHOICE  OF  A  GOOD  OR  ILL  WIFE." 

AT  Heraldstowe,  ten  days  elapsed  before  Miss  Barry- 
more  had  any  tidings  from  Mr.  Maynooth,  and 
then  they  were  more  consolatory  than  could  possibly  have 
been  expected.  After  the  first  letter,  telegrams  came 
pretty  regularly  every  day;  and  Miss  Barrymore's 
anxiety  was  very  considerably  relieved.  The  particulars 
of  Almeric's  recovery  and  return  home  will  be  given  in 
due  course,  at  present  we  must  chronicle  the  events  at 
Heraldstowe. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  daily  visits ;  but  until 
!Miss  Barr3-more's  inquietude  was  appeased  by  satisfac- 
tory news  from  ^fr.  ISIaynooth,  relative  to  Almeric,  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  not  ao;ain  solicited  the  pleasure  of  her 
company  in  a  stroll  through  the  grounds  at  Heraldstowe. 
Miss  Barrvmore  herself — from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Almeric's  illness — had  entirely  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Heraldstowe  with  any  refer- 
ence to  herself  in  the  future.  She  received  him  with  a 
slight  sensation  of  pleasure,  because  he  showed  so  eager 
a  desire  to  hear  news  of  Almeric,  and  was  so  kindly 
sympathising  with  every  turn  in  his  illness  that  tended  to 
give  hopes  of  his  convalescence. 

Miss  Barrymore  appreciated  Mr.  Hamilton's  interest 
in  Almeric,  and  also  his  constant  attentions  to  Sir  Hil- 
debrand,  who  so  highly  valued  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  dignified  manner. 

Miss  Maynooth  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  first  visit — 
which  certainly  took  her  by  surprise — saw  nothing 
in  his  daily  calls  beyond  his  wish  to  hear  more 
news  of  Almeric.  Tiie  better  the  news  from  abroad 
the  better  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  pleased,  and  his 
happiness  seemed  to  react  on  Miss  Barrymore  and  make 
her,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Maynooth  as  she  looked  on, 
even  more  beautiful  in  the  playful  expression  of  her 
features,  and  more  and  daily  more  at  home  with  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Only  once  had  Miss  Maynooth  expressed 
her  dislike  of  him,  and  that  vvas  on  the  first  day  of  her 
arrival ;  since  then,  if  her  unfriendly  feeling  continued, 
she  very  wisely  kept  it  to  herself.  And  yet  Miss  May- 
nooth had  no  notion  of  the  real  reason  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's visits,  and  Miss  Barrymore  had  forgotten ! 
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They  were  both  destined  to  be  awaked  from  their 
slumbers  of  in;iiorance  and  forti^etfuhiess.  On  one 
occasion,  upon  Mr.  Hamilton  risinijj  to  take  leave,  Sir 
Hildebrand's  silver  call  was  heard,  and  in  replying  to 
that  Miss  Barrymore  and  Mr.  Hamilton  left  the  draw- 
ing-room together.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  if 
she  would  allow  him  on  the  morrow  the  pleasure  of 
another  stroll  with  her  to  Almeric's  favourite  haunts  in 
the  woods  and  groves  of  Heraldstowe  ? 

For  a  moment  Miss  Barrymore  was  speechless,  for 
she  read  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  his 
still  undeclared  love.  Nevertheless,  she  recovered  and 
consented  to  his  request. 

On  her  return  to  Miss  Maynooth,  after  having  been 
some  little  time  with  her  grandfather.  Miss  Barrymore 
began  to  think  over  her  position  with  ]\Ir.  Hamilton, 
and  to  ask  herself  what  she  thought  of  iiim  now  ?  She 
was  conscious  she  had  in  some  sort  lost  her  dread  of 
him,  and  also  she  was  conscious  he  had  risen  greatly  in 
her  estimation  since  his  visits  had  been  so  constant.  But 
she  had  yet  to  learn  whether  she  could  return  his  love  if 
he  should  proifer  it !  Slie  was  not  quite  at  her  ease  in 
the  anticipation  of  her  walk  on  the  morrow.  And  yet 
she  readily  admitted  if  she  had  not  read  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  face,  and  felt  the  tender  tone  of  his 
voice  when  he  took  leave,  she  would  have  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  ramble  and  a  cozy  talk  with  him  with 
much  pleasure.  These  expressive  foreshadowings  in 
him  disturbed  her. 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared 
at  the  usual  time;  and  just  at  this  very  time,  to  ^Miss 
Barry more's  great  surprise,  Sir  Hildebrand  sent  to  ask 
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Miss  ^laynooth  If  she  would  honour  him  with  her  com- 
pany in  his  drive  !  How  this  had  been  managed  Miss 
Barrjmore  did  not  know,  but  she  felt  inwardly  conscious 
that  "somethinfT  unusual"  would  happen. 

"  And  if  this  '  something  unusual '  should  happen, 
she  could  not  the  least  foresee  what  she  should  do  or 
say!" 

One  thing  we  must  record — that  though  ^liss  Barry- 
more  greatly  dreaded  this  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, she  never  once  thought  of  applying  to  ''  The  Three 
Jolly  Dogs"  to  rescue  her  from  her  present  alarming 
position. 

And  once  again  Miss  Barrymore,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Mr,  Hamilton,  strolled  through  the  green  park 
of  Heraldstowe,  on  and  on  to  the  very  top  of  the 
cedar  knoll.  It  is  already  chronicled  that  on  a  former 
occasion  Mr.  Hamilton  drew  from  his  charming  com- 
panion "the  history  of  the  house  of  Barrymore" — that 
he  made  her  at  home  in  her  own  haunts,  and  wiled 
away  her  grief.  On  this  occasion  tradition  says  "  that 
all  the  talk  was  on  the  other  side,"  and  that  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's conversation  was  very  pleasurable  to  Miss  Barry- 
more ;  but  we  have  no  authority  to  state  that  he,  in  re- 
turn for  her  former  courtesy  to  him,  entertained  her 
with  "the  history  of  the  house  of  Hamilton."  "  Some- 
thing unusual"  certainly  did  happen,  and,  upon  reflec- 
tion afterwards.  Miss  Barrymore  found  that  slie  had  not 
said  or  donie  anything  in  reply  to  this  "  something 
unusual ;"  only  she  recollected  that  somehow  or  other  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  taken  her  hand,  and 
that  he  did  not  resign  it — he  carried  it  to  his  lips ! 

On    the    next  day  "something  unusual"  again  hap- 
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pened.  Mr.  Hamilton,  instead  of  being  shown  in  to 
Miss  Barry  more,  was  closeted  with  Sir  Ilildebrand  for 
full  twenty  minutes. 

At  dinner  all  was  "  as  usual  "  and  no  one  seemed  to 
expect  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 
But  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  attendants  preparing 
to  leave  the  room,  Sir  Hildebrand  said, 

"  Palmer,  '  a  bumper  of  Burgundy  fill,  fill  for  me  !'  " 
and  Miss  Maynooth  wondered  what  could  be  the  matter. 
"  Fill  Miss  Maynooth's  glass,  and  Miss  Barrymore's," 
said  Sir  Hildebrand. 

Miss  Barryraore  looked  very  conscious,  and  Miss 
Maynooth  marvelled  more  than  ever  what  could  be 
coming  next ! 

"To  my  future  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Prells- 
thorpe  Abbey,"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  he  drained  off 
Ills  glass,  and  then  turning  to  Palmer,  gave  orders  for  a 
proper  supply  of  wine  amongst  the  domestics,  to  drink 
Mr.  Hamilton's  health. 

Palmer  left  the  room  to  carry  the  news  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  but  Miss  Maynooth  sat  with  her  wine 
still  untasted  as  she  said, 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  1" 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,"  said  Sir  Hildebrand  with  a  courtly 
bow.  "  A  noble  gentleman — a  most  excellent  and 
most  learned  gentleman  ;  the  prince — I  may  say  the 
king  of  the  county  of  Z .     Drink  your  wine." 

But  all  that  Miss  Maynooth  did  was  still  to  iterate, 

"  Mr.  Hamilton !" 

It  would  seem  that  even  Miss  Barrymore  herself  had 
not  been  more  astonished  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  proposals 
than    Miss   INIaynooth   by  this  news.     Sir  Hildebrand 
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talked  of  nothing  else,  and  he  had  been  made,  by  that 
twenty  minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
happiest  of  the  happy. 

This  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  Miss  Barrymore. 
She  had  not  anticipated  that  Sir  Hildebrand  would  so 
immediately  make  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
public.  She  had  not  foreseen  that,  now  that  he  had 
actually  proposed  to  herself  and  been  accepted  by  her, 
this  betrothal  would   be   announced  to  the  county ! 

The  feeling  of  reserve  tliat  clings  to  "  Maidenhood  " 
in  an  early  or  first  attachment,  was  unpleasantly 
meddled  with  by  this  unwonted  hilarity  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Hildebrand,  and  after  getting  through  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  as  best  she  could.  Miss  Barrymore  retired 
to  her  dressing-room,  jaded  in  spirits,  and  almost  unable 
to  understand  her  present  position.  She  was  not  even 
then  allowed  to  seek  the  rest  she  so  much  needed,  for 
Miss  Maynooth  tapped  at  her  door,  and  eventually 
entered,  and  seated  herself  cosily  for  a  little  chat, 
because,  as  she  said, 

"  My  dear,  darling  Zara,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark." 

*'  And  so  am  I,  Yolande,"  said  Zara,  whose  thoughts 
were  still  struggling  with  her  dismay,  in  the  fact  that 

she  would  soon  be  made  known  to  the  county  of  Z 

as  the  future  wife  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  You  must  understand  something,  dear;  but,as  1  have 
told  you,  /  am  quite  in  the  dark,"  said  Yolande,  who  felt 
extremely  curious  to  know  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  this 
unexpected  betrothal. 

"  And  so  am  I,  Yolande,"  said  Miss  Barrymore, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

"  What,  you  in  the  dark  I — why,  you  are  the  princi- 
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pal  person  concerned  ;  you  must  know  sometliin(;f  has 
happened  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  dear,  I  remember  now — somethiiii:^  has 
happened — something  unusual." 

"  Ah !  then,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  Yolande, 
feelihcp  sure  that  now  she  should  clear  up  the  mystery. 

"  About  what,  dear  V  said  Miss  Barrymore,  quietly. 

"  Why,  about  what  has  happened." 

"  Tell  you,  dear  f  said  Miss  Barrymore,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment — "  why,  I  do  not  know  myself." 

Now  Miss  Barrymore  meant  she  did  not  know  what 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  said  to  Sir  Hildebrand,  nor  what  Sir 

Hildebrand   had  said    to  the  county  of   Z ;  these 

were  the  two  subjects  that  troubled  Miss  Barrymore  on 
this  occasion.  But  Miss  Mayuooth  wanted  to  know 
what  Mr.  Hamilton  had  said  to  Miss  Barrymore,  and 
what  Miss  Barrymore  had  replied.  A  very  pardonable 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  who  is  not  herself 
"  betrothed," 

"  Not  know,  Zara  !"  said  Yolande,  naturally  feeling  a 
little  hurt — "  then  why  does  Sir  Hildebrand  make  such 
a  fuss r 

"  Because,  of  course,  Mr.  Hamilton  told  him." 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  !— told  him  what,  dear  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  was  not  present." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  Zara — you  must  know !"  said 
Yolande,  a  little  positively,  as  she  suspected  her  friend 
of  wishing  to  conceal  the  facts  of  the  case  from  herself. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  becoming 
more  earnest  in  her  denial  the  more  she  was  questioned 
by  Miss  Maynooth.  "  Mr.  Hamilton  saw  grandpapa 
quite  alone,  and  told  him  just  as  much  as  he  thought 
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right,  I  suppose.  But  of  course,  dear  Yolande,  I  had 
nothino;  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  he 
should  say — indeed,  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  should 
speak  to  papa." 

"  Humph ! — men  are  strange  creatures,"  said  Miss 
^lavnooth,  in  self-willed  tones,  as  she  recalled  ♦her 
Aunt  Nuala's  letter  on  the  subject  of  "  Madness,"  and 
of  the  madness  of  males  in  particular. 

"  Are  they,  dear  ?"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  wearily. 

"  Why,  you  know  they  are,  Zara.  And  this  Mr. 
Hamilton — is  not  he  a  wonderfully  '  strange  crea- 
ture?'" 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  ! — oh  !  dear,  no,  Yolande  ;  you  are 
quite  wrong  there.     Mr.  Hamilton  is  marvellously  good, 

and  just,  and  true,  and I  mean  he  once  said  some 

things  to  me  that  1  quite  appreciate." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Yolande,  drawing  her  chair  closer 
to  Miss  Barrymore,  and  going  more  cautiously  to  work  ; 
"  then  I  suppose  you  were  very  happy  in  your  walk 
with  him  yesterday  V 

This  was  a  probing  query,  Miss  Maynooth  thought, 
but  Zara  replied  simply, 

"  When  it  was  over,  yes." 

"  Zara  !"  said  Yolande,  losing  patience,  and  fearing 
that  she  should  not,  with  all  her  skill,  be  able  "  to 
abstract  the  nut  from  the  kernel " — "  what  are  you 
saying  ?  Did  you  not  enjoy  your  walk  with  Mr. 
Hamilton?" 

"  Why,  at  first — I  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  could  be 
called  enjoyment ;  but  then,  Yolande,  when  it  was  all 
over,  I  was  greatly  relieved." 

"  Relieved  of  what  V 
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"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Then  what  was  your  burden  *?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  What,  then,  made  your  happiness,  Zara  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know — relief,  I  suppose." 

"  ReHef  ! — what  are  you  saying  ? — why,  you  talk  like 
a  poor  creature  receiving  parish  pay,"  said  Yolande, 
now  losing  all  patience,  and  almost  inclined  to  go  to  bed 
ignorant  of  all  she  wished  to  know. 

"  Do  IT'  said  Miss  Barrymore,  simply — "  poor  crea- 
tures, if  their  '  parish  pay,'  as  you  call  it,  makes  them 
feel  as  happy  as  I  did  when  it  was  all  over,  I  would 
spend  more  than  half  my  fortune  in  giving  '  parish  pay ' 
to  young  women  for  the  rest  of  ray  life." 

Now,  Miss  Maynooth — in  conversation  with  her  prac- 
tical brother  Raymond,  who  always  attended  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  who  understood  parish  matters — trip- 
ping about  the  village  of  Thorney-Dyke,  knew  what 
was  meant  by  "  outdoor "  relief  and  "  parish "  pay. 
Miss  Barrymore,  living  at  Heraldstowe,  knew  nothing 
about  "Boards  of  Guardians,"  "parish  pay,"  or  "re- 
lief," as  applied  to  the  poor ;  for  Sir  Hildebrand  had  re- 
signed all  active  duty  for  many  years,  and  Almeric  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  studies. 

"  But,  Zara,  dear,  this  is  all  nonsense.  Your  agree- 
able chat  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  '  parish  pay '  for  a 
poor  woman,  must  be  two  very  distinct  things." 

"  I  can  understand  that  even  now,  Yolande,  though 
my  head  is  in  such  a  whirl,  and  my  heart  beats  so 
loudly,  it  would  awake  grandpapa  if  he  slept  in  this 
wing.  And  yet,  I  can  assure  you,  Yolande,  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  said,  nor  what  has  been  done." 
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"  You  certainly  said  *  something  unusual '  had  hap- 
pened," said  Yolande,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I  felt  beforehand — I  mean,  before  I  set 
off  for  a  walk  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  felt  that  'somethincr 
unusual '  would  happen,  and  it  did.  I  was  quite  right  in 
my  conjecture." 

"  Yes,  dear  Zara  ;  and  what  was  it  that  happened  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Oh !  indeed,  Zara,  that  will  not  do.  Do  you  not 
know  what  Mr.  Hamilton  said  to  you  V 

"  No,  Yolande,  I  do  not ;  I  only  heard  his  voice." 

"  Heard  his  voice  !     Well,  what  then  "?" 

"  Why,  I  felt  quite  overpowered,  dear." 

"  With  his  voice,  Zara,  darling  ?" 

"  With  something — that  '  something  unusual,'  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  And  when  you  felt  overpowered,  what  then  ?" 

"Why,  I  remembered  afterwards,  tliat  accidentally, 
I  rather  mean  unintentionally,  I  leaned  heavily  on  his 
arm." 

"  Yes,  dear  darling,  *  leaned  heavily,'  and  so  he — was 
he  very  brusque  ?     Did  he  send  you  off  V 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no.     He  took  my  hand." 

"  Took  your  hand  f ' 

"Yes,  dear.  I  was  not  thinking  about  it — that  is,  my 
hand,  or — or  indeed  anything.  And  so,  he  took  it,  and 
I  suppose  kept  it." 

"  Kept  it,  Zara  ?" 

"  Yes,  because  you  see,  dear  Yolande,  I  did  not  even 
know  at  the  time  that  he  had  taken  it,  and  then " 

"  Yes,  *  and  then ' — do  go  on,  Zara." 

*'  I  could  not  help  it,  Yolande,"  said  Miss  Barrymore, 
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half   apologetically,    "  but — he    carried   it   to  his    lips." 

"  And  kissed  it  1"  said  Yolande,  happy  that  she  was  at 
length  rewarded  for  her  perseverance;  "yes,  dear,  I  see 
now,  and  of  course  know  all  about  it.  You  could  not 
help  it,  dear  Zara." 

"  I  never  was  in  such  a  position  in  my  whole  life, 
Yolande,  and  then — with  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  all  people  in 
the  world !" 

"  Yes,  Zara,  as  you  say,  with  Mr.  Hamilton.  But  it 
seems  to  me  you  cannot " 

Miss  Maynooth  stopped  ;  she  felt  she  must  not  tread 
on  slippery  ground,  if  she  could  help  it. 

"  I  '  cannot,'  did  you  say,  Yolande  ?  Cannot  what  ?" 
said  Miss  Barrymore,  becoming  in  her  turn  the  questioner. 

And  then  ^liss  Maynooth  screwed  up  her  courage  and 
out  with  the  truth — 

"  You  cannot  love  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"Not  love  him,  Yolande  !  What  are  you  saying? 
He  is  the  noblest  gentleman  in  Europe.  He  has  the 
finest  heart  in  the  world.  He  poured  out  his  love  for 
me  in  such  a  wealth  of  words,  while  I,  Yolande,  was 
dumb,  through  the  very  nature  of  his  eloquence.  I 
could  not  raise  my  eyes ;  I  could  not  speak,  and  yet,  as 
I  afterwards  found,  my  silence  was  eloquent  to  him,  for 
it  expressed  my  most  inward  thoughts.  And  only  when 
— oh  !  Yolande,  what  have  I  been  saying  ?  But  yet  I 
will  say  this  much  in  your  presence,  God  make  me 
able  to  be  to  Mr.  Hamilton  such  as  he — has  proffered 
himself  to  me.  Good  night,  dear  Yolande,  I  am  afraid 
I  have  tired  you." 

And  Miss  Barrymore  eventually  slept,  in   spite  of  all 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  MANY  A  TRUE  WORD  SPOKEN  IN  JEST." 

*'  f)EN,  listen  to  me,"  said  Lord  Danby.     "  I  saw  the 

1\)  Haniiltous  to-day  in  state  carriage  and  state 
liveries — I  saw  them  drive  in  at  the  entrance-gate  of 
Heraldstowe." 

"Impossible,  D. !"  said  Irene,  in  a  tone  of  inquietude, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together. 

Miss  Thorn  might  be  excused  if  she  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  Lady  Irene's  mortification.  She  certainly 
did  not  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the  appear- 
ance of  "  state  equipages." 

The  gentry  in  the  county  of  Z to  this  day  com- 
monly drive  four  horses — old-fashioned  pomp  has  not 
yet  departed.  On  all  state  occasions,  such  as  races, 
assizes,  announcements  of  marriage — in  which,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  family  of  the  bridegroom  call  upon 
the  bride ;  or  when  the  bride,  with  her  relatives,  return 
this  call  upon  the  heads  of  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ; 
or  on  other  occasions  of  public  ceremony,  the  gentry  in 
the  county  of  Z still  retain  and  use  "  state  equi- 
pages, state  liveries,"  and,  amongst  the  nobility,  "  out- 
riders." The  Ilamiltons,  though  not  titled,  were  of 
the  leading  gentry,  and  had  always  appeared  in  pub- 
lic with  as  much  state  as  some  dukes.  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  Barry -Barrymore  on  all  state  occasions  had  his 
"state  equipage  drawn  by  six  horses,  state  liveries,"  and 
"  twelve  out-riders."  The  grandest  nobleman  in  the 
county,  the  Duke  of  Sunnymoor,  had  no  more.  He 
had  not  a  greater  crush  of  footmen  standing  behind  his 
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carriage,  with  silver-headed  staves  in  their  hands,  and 
enormous  bouquets  in  their  coats.  His  coachman  was 
not  larger,  nor  stouter,  nor  had  he  a  handsomer  cocked 
hat  of  the  exact  shape  and  quality,  and  certainly  not  a 
larger  bouquet  than  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore's 
coachman  had.  And  having  recorded  the  fact  of  this 
old-fashioned  pomp  being  still  in  excellent  preservation 
in  the  county  of  Z ,  we  proceed  with  our  chronicle. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  a  betrothal  ?"  said  Irene. 

"At  least,  with  all  that  'state,'  Hamilton  must  be 
engaged  to  the  Barrymore.  Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that,  my  queen  ?"  said  Lord  Danby. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  engaged  to  Miss  Barrymore  ! — im- 
possible ! "  said  Miss  Thorn. 

"  And  why  so  very  '  impossible,'  my  queen  ?" 

"  Because,  from  my  own  observations,  I  should  have 
thought  Mr.  Hamilton  preferred  Irene." 

"  Ah !  but  queens  are  sometimes  mistaken.  You 
see,  this  must  be  the  family  of  the  bridegroom  calling 
upon  the  bride." 

"  They  did  not  feed  Juno  so  cosily  for  nothing,"  said 
Sara. 

"  That  ought  to  have  opened  your  eyes  to  the  future, 
Ren." 

"At  all  events,  this  affiance  opens  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  a  bridal,"  said  Lady  Irene. 

"  You  mean,  Ren,  bridals  follow  betrothals  ?  Not 
always,  Ren — not  always.  Queen  York,  do  they?  I 
am,  as  you  know,  at  this  moment  pledged  to  the  Lady 
Gwendoline  St.  Vincent ;  it  does  not  follow  I  shall 
marry  her,  does  it,  my  queen?" 

To   do   Sara   Thorn   but   the    simplest    justice,  she 
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never  could  bear  to  hear  the  Lady  Gwendohne  spoken  of 
but  with  the  greatest  possible  reverence.  She,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbourhood  senerallv,  had  understood 
Lady  Gwendohne  was  near  death. 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  Sara  in  low  sweet  tones,  as  a 
spasm  of  pain  crossed  her  beautiful  face.  "  Few  things 
wound  my  feelings  more  than  the  hearing  you  speak  of 
the  poor  sick  lady  in  so  heartless  a  way." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  a  kind  heart,  my  queen,  and  I  honour 
you  for  it.  Nevertheless,  bridals  do  not  always  follow 
betrothals." 

"  Have  you  told  Sara  why  we  go  to  town  V  said 
Irene  in  sharp  tones.  She  could  not — while  feeling  so 
petulant  herself  in  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  lost  to  her — she  could  not  endure  to  witness  Sara 
Thorn's  happiness  under  Lord  Danby's  too  evident  ad- 
miration. She  was  vexed  that  Sara  should  still  smile 
while  she  herself  felt  dethroned.  This  was  the  more 
unworthy  of  Irene,  because  she  knew  that  Sara  Thorn's 
bitter  humiliation  would  come  soon  enough  ! 

"  No,  Ren,"  replied  Lord  Danby  ;  "  I  thought  you 
had  told  her  long  ago." 

"  Are  you  also  going  to  town  ?"  said  Sara  to  Irene. 

"  Yes ;  we  go  to  the  wedding  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  A ." 

"  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  Lady  Gwendoline's 
sisters  ?"  said  Sara  in  amazement ;  for  she  knew  Lady 
Gwendoline  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  A . 

"  Now,  Queen  York,  allow  me  to  put  a  case.  Suppose 
we  are  going  to  Gwen's  wedding?" 

"  You  should  not  jest  on  so  serious  a  subject,"  said 
Sara. 
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"  Perhaps  the  thought  of  a  wedding  may  be  beneficial 
to  her,  joking  apart,"  said  Irene. 

"  Of  her  sister's  wedding?"  said  Sara  simply. 

"  Well,  they  do  tell  me  she  is  looking  up,  and  so  she 
might  even  think  about  her  own,  who  shall  say  1"  said 
Lord  Danby  nonchalantly. 

''  But  if  she  is,  as  you  say,  so  very  ill,  she  ought  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else,"  said  Sara  in  a  serious  tone. 

"  A  woman  is  never  too  ill  to  think  of  a  wedding, 
and  especially  of  her  own.  Now  confess,  Queen  York, 
you  da  sometimes  anticipate  in  your  thoughts  the 
pageantry  of  that  happy  day  that  must  overtake  you,  in 
spite  of  fate?" 

Sara  blushed  as  she  turned  away  her  head,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

"  And  Gwen  does  the  same,"  resumed  Lord  Danby. 
"  At  least  it  is  my  belief  she  thinks  a  good  deal  even  of 
her  own  wedding-day.     Strange,  is  it  not  V 

"  Grel  and  I,  and  Christabel  and  Olga,  are  to  be 
bridesmaids,"  said  Irene. 

"  And  Ren  wanted  to  take  you,  Queen  York,  instead 
of  Grel." 

Sara  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  with  a  look  of 
inquiry. 

"  No,  Sara,  dear,  do  not  be  misled,"  said  Lady  Irene ; 
"  I  could  not  take  you,  because  you  are  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  family.  But  it  is  true  I  said  to  D.,  '  I 
wish  I  could  take  Sara  instead  of  Grel ;'  and  so  I  do 
very  much." 

"Thanks,  dear  Irene,"  said  Sara  with  a  gratified  smile. 

"  If  she  could  have  taken  you,  I  should  have  pre- 
vented you  going,  I  should  indeed,  my  queen.     You  see 
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Gwen  mif^lit  be  jealous,  and  then  she  might  try  to  live 
on  purpose  to  spite  you. 

Sara  put  up  her  hands  deprecatingly,  as  she  said, 

"  Either  speak  reverently  of  the  Lady  Gwendoline, 
or  do  not  speak  at  all.  You  should  have  great  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  ill,  and  also  who  are  so  near 
death,  as  you  have  taught  me  to  think  this  lady  is." 

"  Gwendoline  has  had  much  better  health  for  several 
weeks,"  said  Irene. 

Lord  Danby  turned  aside  and  yawned,  and  Sara 
again  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  inquiringly. 

"  It  is  true,  Sara,  dear,  and  you  ought  to  be  told," 
said  Irene  in  a  sympathizing  tone. 

"  Poor  Queen  York  ! — shall  you  fret  ?"  said  Lord 
Danby,  seizing  her  hand  and  conveying  it  to  his  lips. 
"  Shall  you  fret,  I  ask?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  she,  an  in- 
cipient fear  for  the  first  time  creeping  over  her. 

"  Why,  there  is  an  idea  that  as  Gwen  is  so  much  re- 
covered, she  may  seize  hold  of  me  when  I  get  to  town, 
and  so  ask  me  to — in  short,  ask  me  to  marry  her." 

The  fact  of  a  "lady"  laying  hold  of  him  was  so 
repugnant  to  Sara's  ideas  of  propriety,  that  she  felt  dis- 
composed by  the  very  thought. 

"  You  pain  me  again,"  said  she  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand.  "  I  know  no  reason  that  could  justify  you  in  a 
refusal  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  you  are  still  engaged  !" 
Unconsciously  she  spoke  with  a  newly-born  haughtiness; 
the  incipient  fear  still  clung  to  her. 

"  Sensible,  by  Jove  !  Queen  York.  I  will  kiss  your 
hand,"  for  Sara  had  hitherto  prevented  a  re-capture  of  it. 

"  They  say  she  has  outgrown  her  malady,"  said  Irene. 
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Sara's  eyes  dilated  to  an  extraordinary  size  from  her 
extreme  surprise,  and  Lord  Danby  gently  stole  his  arm 
round  her  waist  as  he  whispered, 

"  And  you  believe  her  !" 

Sara  withdrew  herself  from  him,  and  he  said  aloud, 

"  Ah  !  you  have  pictured  her  in  bed  dying,  and  now 
you  picture  her  polking !  You  have  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, Queen  York,  and  if  you  choose  to  allow  it  to 
tyrannise  over  you,  it  is  not  my  fault." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Lady  Gwendo- 
line is  not  ill  now  ?"  said  Sara  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

"  You  say  that,  not  I,"  said  he  rather  proudly,  for  he 
and  Irene  had  agreed  beforehand  that  the  fact  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Gwendoline  should  not  be 
made  known  to  Sara  until  after  they  had  taken  their 
departure  for  town.  Lord  Danby  spoke  disdainfully  to 
Sara,  to  imply  to  her  that  her  suspicion  wounded  him. 
Young  maidens  have  tender  hearts,  and  no  experience 
of  treachery  ;  they  are,  therefore,  generally  unsuspicious, 
and  always  ready  to  credit  a  gentleman's  word. 

"  How  can  you  make  D.  so  uncomfortable,  Sara  ?" 
said  Irene. 

Sara  felt  in  an  instant  that  the  fault  had  been  all  her 
own  ;  she  was  ashamed  of  so  mean  a  suspicion — the 
offspring  of  that  incipient  fear  that  had  been  making  an 
attack  upon  her  heart.  She  remained  silent  in  her 
conscious  humility. 

"My  queen,"  and  Lord  Danby  once  more  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  "  if  you  are  unhappy,  remember 
you  have  brought  it  upon  yourself.  You  have  hitherto 
been  so  free  from  jealousy ;  now  I  could  not  blame 
Gwen  if  she  were  jealous  of  you,  and  so  I  would  not  on 
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any  account  have  you  of  the  party  in  Belgrave  Square. 
Ken  says,  '  it  is  said  Gwen  has  ^rown  out  of  her 
malady' — I  myself  know  her  to  be  in  much  the  same 
health  as  when  I  left  London  last." 

Sara  was  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  She  knew 
Lord  Danby  had  been  in  town  only  a  week  or  two  ago, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  Lord  Danby  said  Gwen's 
health  w^as  much  the  same,  because  he  knew  she  had 
never  been  ill. 

"  I  daresay,"  resumed  Lord  Danby,  "  she  is  a  good 
deal  excited  by  this  wedding  in  the  family — women 
always  are,  and,  naturally  enough,  may  even  appear  to 
be  more  convalescent  than  she  is  ;  but  for  my  part,  I 
have  full  faith  that  there  is  no  serious  change  in  her 
either  way!" 

"  What  is  the  bride's  Christian  name?"  said  Sara. 

"  Lydia,"  said  Lord  Danby. 

He  concealed  that  she  had  three  names — Gwendoline, 
Maude,  Lydia. 

"  And  Christabel,  and  Olga,  and  Grel,  and  I  for 
bridesmaids,"  said  Irene,  laughing. 

"  And  who  is  the  bridegroom  ?"  said  Sara. 

"  Some  fool  of  a  man,"  said  Lord  Danby ;  "  but  I  will 
send  you  all  particulars,  wed " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sara,  interrupting. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  right,  my  queen — not  I,  but  Ren 
shall  send  you  all  particulars  :  not  wedding  cake — it  is 
vulgar.    But  on  my  return  I  will  bring  you  something." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Sara  again  ;  "  you  know  I  will  not 
accejjt  gifts.  Come  back  soon — that  will  be  best  of  all, 
Irene — will  it  not  ?" 

Irene  smiled,  and  nodded,  and  Lord  Danby  said : 
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"  Ah  !  my  queen,  if  a  man  were  but  master  of  his 
own  actions,  do  you  think  he  would  ffo  to  a  hum-drum 
wedding?  You  see  a  wedding  is  always  hum-drum  to 
a  man,  except  his  own  ;  perhaps  he  has  a  little  vested 
right  in  that,  tliat  may  make  it  interesting — I  cannot 
say — I  leave  tlie  point  for  more  experienced  scholars. 
But  now,  if  it  sliould  happen  that  I  cannot  return  here 
as  early  as  you,  my  beautiful  queen,  expect  or  hope — if, 
as  I  have  said,  this  trouble  should  come  upon  you,  then 
remember  my  positive  injunction — do  not  fret.  I  shall 
not  admire  you  on  my  return  if  you  have  dimmed  your 
lovely  eyes  with  weeping,  or  if  your  naturally  amiable 
temper  shall  be  clianged  to  a  peevish  one.  Extraordi- 
nary things  do  haj)pen  sometimes.  I  may  be  detained 
in  town — this  will  disappoint  you  ;  I  may  go  off  to 
Scotland — who  shall  say  not "? — this  may  cause  you 
anxiety  ;  but  for  your  own  sake — you  will  not  let  me 
ask  you  for  uir/  sake — but  for  your  own,  then,  encourage 
a  brave  heart  and  a  smiling  face — will  you,  my  queen?" 

Sara  smiled  and  blushed. 

"  You  can  but  break  your  heart  if  I  marry  Gwen. 
Poor  Gwen  ! — she  would  be  very  glad  to  have  me,  I  do 
not  doubt ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  you  can  but  break  your 
heart  in  case  of  that  event  happening ;  but  I  do  not 
advise  it.  I  advise  you,  even,  in  circumstances  so 
unaccountable,  and  so  little  to  be  foreseen  as  my 
marriage  with  Gwen,  and  then  going  off  to  pepper  the 
grouse,  even  in  so  extreme  a  case,  still  keep  a  brave 
heart  and  a  smiling  face.     And " 

Irene  arose  and  left  the  room,  and  Sara  wished  most 
heartily  Lord  Danby  would  be  a  little  more  chary  of 
the  use  of  Lady  Gwendoline's  name,  though  she  knew 
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it  was  "  only  his  way,"  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  turn  him,  if  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  with 
such  nonsense. 

"  And  where  was  I  ? — oh !  I  remember.  If  it  should 
come  off — I  mean  my  marriage  with  Gwen — and  we 
should  |T0  off  to  Scotland,  and  I  '  wing'  the  birds,  on  my 
return  I  will  be  to  you,  my  queen,  all  you  can  desire. 
You  shall  never  have  to  say  I  turned  my  back  upon  you 
in  your  trouble,  and  enjoyed  my  own  wedding  enor- 
mously. I  would  befriend  you  in  every  way ;  you 
deserve  it — under  all  circumstances  you  have  behaved 
well.  Take  my  advice,  in  spite  of  the  sad  decrees  of 
fate — take  my  advice,  and  behave  well  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  You  have  conquered  me — I  am  your  devoted 
slave  for  life." 

It  is  true  that,  to  a  certain  degi'ee,  Sara  Thorn  was 
mystified.  Lord  Danby  had  said  all  this  in  his  custom- 
ary careless  and  rhodomontade  manner,  and  Sara  had 
no  data  to  suppose  it  meant  more  than  usual.  It  was 
his  ordinary  style  of  conversation.  It  is  also  true  that 
she  had  now  another — just  a  little  misgiving — about  the 
Lady  Gwendoline — her  real  illness  and  probable 
recovery — but  she  crushed  it  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
Sara  Thorn  had  great  faith  in  her  own  charms,  and 
she  had  quite  a  right  to  this  faith,  for  she  always  had 
admirers  wherever  she  went.  Then  again,  in  her 
absence  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  did  not  know 
that  a  man  would  deliberately  engage  himself  to  one 
lady,  and  then,  in  a  far-off  county,  make  love  to,  declare 
his  love,  and  affiance  himself  to  another. 

Sara  had  escaped  this  last  snare,  through  her  kind 
heart  and  compassionate  pity  for  the  sick  lady  to  whom 
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Lord  Danby  was  still  bound  by  ties  of  honour,  and  also 
by  her  own  ricrht  principle  of  action,  which  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  any  engagement  that  could  not  first  be 
sanctioned  by  her  father.  But  she  had  had  no  experi- 
ence of  treachery ;  she  knew  not  in  her  own  life,  so  to 
speak,  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Sara  had  no  mother 
living.  If  Lord  Danbv,  in  his  ramblincr  conversations 
with  her,  did  occasionally  touch  a  tender  chord,^  and 
give  a  painful  shock  to  her  nerves,  in  the  next  minute 
he  reassured  her — made  her  think  that  she,  and  she 
only,  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  that  he  was  only 
amusing  himself  by  "  putting  a  case "  which  had  no 
reality,  and,  moreover,  which  was  never  likely  to 
happen. 

And  so  Sara  lived  on  to  the  latest  minute  of  her  re- 
sidence at  Prellsthorpe  Park,  trusting  in  the  integrity  of 
the  man  who,  as  soon  as  the  carriage  in  which  she  was 
seated  drove  from  the  door,  said  to  his  sister, 

"  Now  you  see,  Ren,  I  have  been  perfectly  honest  with 
Queen  York,  and  if  she  should  fret  and  destroy  her 
beauty — it  will  be  her  own  fault." 

"  Your  easy  nonchalance  on  these  matters  alarms  me, 
D.,"  said  the  Lady  L'ene  ;  "  Sara  Thorn  has  now  no 
more  idea  that  you  are  going  to  town  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  marrying  Gwendoline,  than  you  have  of  marry- 
ing Sara." 

"  We  agreed  upon  this  from  the  first,  Ren,  that 
Queen  York  should  not  know  until  after  our  departure  T" 

"  True — but  I  hardly  expected  we  should  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  plan." 

"  When  Gwen  and  I  come  here  to  keep  Christmas,  will 
be  the  hardest  pull  upon  Queen  York.     Will  it  not  ?" 

VOL.  111.  G 
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"With  a  better  appreciation  of  Sara  Thorn  than  Lord 
Danby,  Lady  Irene  replied,  "  Sara  Thorn  has  more 
stren<rth  of  character  than  3'ou  are  aware  of.  She  may 
even  make  Christmas  intolerable  to  you." 

"  Pshaw  !  Ren,  I  will  support  Queen  York  in  any 
waywardness  in  which  she  may  take  a  fancy,  and  then 
we  shall  reio;n  together." 

"And  what  will  Gwendoline  say?" 

"  Whatever  she  pleases.  I  shall  not  interfere  with 
Gwen  and  her  doings,  if  she  will  let  me  alone.  If  she 
interests  herself  in  me  and  my  Queens — York  or  other- 
wise— Gwen  will  get  the  worst  of  it." 
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"no  wisdom  like  silence." 

DR.  QUINN  had  also  received  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Maynooth,  and  was  thus  made  aware  of  Almeric's 
convalescence  as  soon  as  Miss  Barrymore  herself.  But 
Dr.  Quinn,  with  his  customary  caution,  waited  for  an- 
other, and  yet  one  more  account  from  Mr.  Maynooth, 
before  he  satisfied  himself  that  there  would  be  no  pro- 
bability of  a  relapse. 

Then  Dr.  Quinn  called  on  Miss  Barrymore.  It  was 
uncomfortable  to  her  to  receive  him,  and  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  she  inwardly  congratulated 
herself  that  Miss  Maynooth  was  with  her,  so  that  all 
unpleasant  conversation  on  the  subject  of  .Almeric,  or  of 
Dr.  (^uinn's  unfortunate  letter,  might  be  avoided.  She 
was  mistaken. 
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Dr.  Qainn  sat  some  ten  minutes  retailing  the  on  dits 
of  the  county,  and  Miss  Barrvmore  felt  hopeful,  that  his 
visit  would  go  off  quite  comfortably,  and  without  any 
vexation  to  herself,  when  suddenly  Dr.  Quinn  rose,  and 
— after  taking  leave  of  Miss  Maynooth — turned  to  Miss 
Barrymore,  and  requested  a  few  minutes'  private  conver- 
sation with  her. 

Miss  Barrymore  could  not  refuse.  Face  to  face,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  felt  the  most  discomfort. 
Dr.  Quinn  was  determined  to  draw  from  Miss  Barry- 
more the  account  of  "  the  ghosts  "  hinted  at  by  Mr.  May- 
nooth. And  Miss  Barrymore  felt,  as  the  conversation 
proceeded,  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  one  who  would 
exact  the  whole  truth — "  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  But  Miss  Barrymore  would  willingly  have 
kept  from  everybody  the  facts  at  present  known  only  to 
herself  and  Almeric  ! 

"  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Barrymore  had  encountered 
these  ghosts  before  I  was  called  in,"  said  Dr.  Quinn. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  quietly. 

"  He  was  gloomy,  capricious,  changeful  in  temper, 
certainly  not  himself." 

"  Yes  ;  that  was  the  reason  of  my  wish  for  your  advice." . 

"  Immediately  after  you  had  seen  Mr.  Barrymore's 
room  lighted  up  at  night— if  I  remember  rightly — you 
sent  for  me." 

•'Yes." 

"  Had  you  not,  even  at  that  time,  some  notion  that 
these  ghosts  tormented  him  ?" 

"  None." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Barrymore,  you  try  to  conceal  from 
me  facts  that  I  ought  to  know." 

g2 
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Previously  to  this  last  accusation,  Dr.  Qninn  had 
spoken  in  gentle  tones,  stooping  forward  with  an  anxious 
expression  of  countenance.  But  now  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  raised  his  eyebrows  simultaneously  with  his 
cliange  of  voice,  and  said, 

"  Can  you  expect  an  artist  of  the  liighest  order  to  paint 
you  a  fine  picture  in  the  dark?" — after  a  little  pause,  he 
added,  "  and  howsoever  much  any  one  may  understand 
Pharmacy,  believe  me,  he  can  only  prescribe  the  right 
medicine  by  having  made  known  to  him  the  actual 
disease !" 

Miss  Barrymore  felt  somewhat  overpowered  by  Dr, 
Quinn's  eloquence,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Then  you  mean  me  to  infer,  that  you  think  he  was 
not  troubled  by  these  ghosts  at  that  time  ?" 

"  I  was  unaware  of  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  But  yet  you  thought  him  odd,  and  strange,  and  irrit- 
able r 

"All  this  I  told  you  at  the  time." 

Dr.  Quinn  bowed,  and  after  a  short  silence  he  resumed: 

"  And  yet,  it  appears,  he  has  been  disturbed  by  a 
something  unusual — by  something  for  which  you  have 
no  solution  f  Miss  Barrymore  became  a  shade  paler, 
but  did  not  reply.  "  Will  not  you,  as  a  personal  friend, 
tell  me  what  really  occurred?  You  see,"  added  he,  in 
still  more  persuasive  tones,  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer 
to  her,  "  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance.  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  you,  how  speedy  might  have  been  the  cure 
if  we  had  only  known  the  root  of  the  evil !"  Miss  Barry- 
more quite  coincided  with  that  opinion,  but  most  ob- 
stinately remained  silent.  "  Have  you  yourself  seen  any 
supernatural  appearance?" 
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Tliis  was  bringing  the  subject  home ;  but  after  a 
slight  pause,  she  answered  in  a  decided  tone,     "  No." 

She  remembered  the  "  arm"  of  the  Sieur  Almeric  ; 
but  that  was  not  supernatural.  She  recalled  the  colour- 
ed lights  on  the  statues ;  but  there  were  many  causes 
that  produce  such  effects  besides  the  supernatural,  and 
in  the  absence  of  proof  she  decided  in'  her  own  mind  that 
they  might  not  be  ghostly. 

"  And  yet  you  said  to  Mr.  Maynooth  that  Mr.  Barry- 
more  was  ill  before  you  saw  the  ghosts." 

"  I  never  said  to  Raymond  or  to  any  one  that  I  had 
seen  ghosts,"  said  she,  now  with  some  indignation  of 
manner ;  "  I  said  Almeric  was  ill  before  he  or  I  had  had 
any  cause  for — for  surprise." 

"  Surprise  I"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  "  Well 
of  course,  if  you  will  not  oblige  me  by  giving  me  a  rea- 
sonable clue  to  this  strange  illness — for  we  were  clearly 
wrong  about  the  thief, — " 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  clue.  Dr.  Quinn.  You  thought 
Almeric  had  taken  up  the  notion  that  the  coin  had  been 
stolen  by  some  common  thief,  but  indeed  I  have  no  key 
to  any  of  his  thoughts." 

Now  Dr.  Quinn  remained  silent;  he  courteously  bowed 
his  head,  and  inwardly  hoped  that  Miss  Barrymore  would 
continue  to  give  him  her  version  of  the  affair  ;  for, 
as  in  our  eagerness  to  tell  something  of  consequence,  we 
often  say  more  than  we  intend,  so  he  opined  that  she,  in 
her  anxiety  to  clear  herself  from  all  responsibility,  might 
perhaps  commit  her  more  private  opinions  to  his  more 
practised  mind. 

"  He  did  not  like  to  leave  me  alone,  but  Almeric  al- 
ways denied  the  fact  of  being  ill.     Indeed,  at  the  time 
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lie  went  away  he  was  extremely  well  in  health,  and  only 
vexed  that  he  was  compelled  to  go." 

"  Why  should  he  care  so  much  to  leave  home  ?" 
"  As  I  have  said,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  me  alone." 
"I  should  have  thought  he  would  have  been  more 
anxious  on  account  of  Sir  Ilildebrand." 

"  Yes,  he  was  sorry  to  leave  dear  grandpapa,  but 
he  did  not  apprehend  the  same  kind  of  visitation  to  him 
that  might  at  any  time  return  upon  me." 

"  Yes,  these  ghosts  might  return  and  plague  you." 
Miss  Banymore  was  silent,  but  her  change  of  coun- 
tenance betrayed  to  Dr.  Quinn  that  she  felt  she  had  com- 
mitted herself. 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  the  companionship  of 
ghosts,  when  one  has  no  one  to  stand  by  and  see  fair 
play,"  said  Dr.  Quinn,  laughing. 

Miss  IJarrymore  did  not  attempt  to  turn  aside  Dr. 
Quinn's  mirth.  She  coloured  lap  to  her  very  temples 
wiien  she  discovered  that  she  had  unintentionally  be- 
trayed herself — given  Dr.  Quinn  reason  to  suppose  she 
anrl  Almeric  had  seen  something  supernatural.  She  had 
spoken  simply,  and  in  her  eagerness,  as  Dr.  Quinn  had 
foreseen,  stated  the  truth.  Almeric  was  sorry  to  leave 
lier,  but  more  especially  at  this  time,  when  they  feared 
that  their  wonderful  ancestors  were  in  an  unsettled  state. 
This,  as  was  recorded  of  the  house  of  Barrymore,  did 
certainly  occur  now  and  then.  Sometimes  several 
generations  passed,  and  the  statues  were  never  known  to 
be  otherwise  than  quiet  on  their  pedestals,  and  at  other 
times  they  were  restless  and  dissatisfied  with  everything 
around  them.  Some  generations  of  the  Barrymores  had 
never  been  free  from  noises  and  annoyances,  caused  by 
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the  brawls  of  these  mediaeval  ancestors,. or  bv  their  con- 
tinual  interference  in  mundane  affairs. 

It  is  true  she  and  Almeric  had  laughed  at  these  tales, 
and  only  on  the  one  occasion  when  they  had  together 
seen  the  coloured  lights  on  the  marble  statues,  and  that 
Almeric  had  afterwards  found  the  Sieur  Almeric  dis- 
abled in  the  hall,  had  she  herself  had  any  inkling  into  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  her  very  justly  celebrated  ancestors. 

But,  again,  Almeric  and  herself  had  always  understood 
that  these  mediaeval  old  gentlemen  objected  to  have  their 
freaks  talked  about.  That  they  liked  to  be  let  alone — 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  allowed  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  each 
other,  if  they  pleased,  and  stroll  about  the  park,  or  bathe 
in  the  lake  without  being  interfered  with. 

Upon  this  knowledge  Almeric  and  Zara  had  acted, 
after  their  alarm  on  the  occasion  of  Baron  Almeric's 
accident.  The}-  had  agreed  together  never  to  mention 
the  extraordinary  occurrences,  for  which  they  them- 
selves could  give  no  solution.  They  also  agreed  to  put  in 
practice  a  certain  receipt  for  the  destruction  of  ghosts 
that  Almeric  had  gathered  in  his  childhood  from  a  very 
learned  book  which  accidentally  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
lore  was  to  the  purport :  "  That  any  one  who  could  face 
a  ghost  could  outface  him  " — that  is,  stare  him  out  of 
countenance,  command  him,  in  point  of  fact,  to  make 
way  for  a  better  man.  It  only  required  a  brave  heart 
and  cool  courage  to  do  this.  The  Barrymores  from 
generation  to  generation  had  all  been  "  brave,"  had  all 
been  "  courageous," — were  they,  then,  to  be  held  in 
check  by  ghosts  ?     Certainly  not. 

Almeric  had  himself  acted  up  to  this  chivalric  mode  of 
bringing  ghosts  into  order,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
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the  before-mentlojied  "  accident "  to  the  Baron  Ahneric's 
arm  ;  and  she  herself  had  bravely  faced  the  hall  full  of 
ghosts,  on  that  most  important  evening  when  she  had 
condescended  to  try  to  propitiate  them  and  bring  them 
into  good  humour,  and  make  them  understand  that  they 
were  of  much  more  value  to  the  world  in  general  as 
"statues  in  armour,"  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  be  as 
the  most  horrible  ghosts  that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

Since  then  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  The 
tempers  of  the  good  old  mediaivals  had  calmed  down  ;  the 
courage  of  their  young  descendant — the  last  lady  of  the 
house  of  Barry-Barrymore — had  awakened  all  their  old 
chivalric  feelings,  no  doubt,  and  they  remained  quiet  on 
their  pedestals  for  her  sake. 

Just  as  the  fete  at  Heraldstowe  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  the  company  in  little  knots  in  and  out  of  the 
hall  were  admiring  the  barons  and  the  moonlight,  and 
the  coloured  rays  here  and  there,  just  at  this  })articular 
time  the  Lady  Grel  Stuart  had  incautiously  called  out 
"  that  the  statues  were  alive  !"  And  some  one  had  pro- 
posed to  invite  them  into  the  ball-room.  Almeric  pre- 
vented this,  but  it  had  at  the  time  caused  a  slight  coufu- 
bion,  for  the  Baron  Anselmo  had  thrown  down  his  trun- 
cheon !  However,  Kayniond  Maynooth  had  managed  to 
liush  that  up,  and  all  went  on  well. 

She  and  Almeric  had  watched  many  nights  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  coloured  lights  on  the  marble  statues  on  the 
lawn.  At  different  intervals  of  time  they  had  done  this, 
Vjut  no  coloured  lights  were  ever  seen,  and  the  good  old 
fellows  in  the  hall  had  never  again  been  seen  disabled  or 
overheard  quarrelling. 

Miss  Barry  mure  and  Ahucric  had  faith   in   their  own 
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sj)ecific ;  the  gliosts,  tliey  felt  sure,  would  be  ])erfectly 
quiet  if  they  were  let  alone. 

Miss  Barrymore  regretted  much  that  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  Raymond  Maynooth  she  had  inadvertently 
admitted  the  fact  of  "ghosts,"  or  something  of  that 
nature,  having  been  seen  by  herself  and  her  brother. 
Raymond  had  put  the  question  so  unexpectedly  that  she 
felt  she  had  changed  colour,  and  that  her  countenance 
had  betrayed  her. 

But  even  with  Raymond  Maynooth  she  was  true  to 
the  line  of  conduct  she  and  Almeric  had  marked  out  for 
themselves  on  this  subject.  She  did  not  repeat  what 
she  had  seen  or  known.  She  would  not  disturb  the 
present  most  valued  repose  of  her  great  ancestors  by 
putting  it  in  Raymond's  power  to  speak  of  them ;  but 
then  she  could  not  disturb  and  anger  them  by  absolutely 
refusing  to  credit  what  her  own  eyes  had  seen  !  All 
that  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Maynooth  was,  "  That  Almeric 
had  fallen  ill  before  then  " — that  is,  before  the  gliosts 
had  re- appeared,  as  Mr.  Maynooth  had  hinted  they  had. 
And  now  here  was  Dr.  Quinn  cross-questioning  her, 
and  accusing  her  of  more  knowledge  of  ghosts  than  she 
herself  wished  to  admit.  And  yet  even  to  him  she 
would  not  commit  the  keeping  of  those  very  important 
facts  of  which  she  inwardly  acknowledged  herself  cog- 
nizant. Therefore,  though  she  felt  that  Dr.  Quinn, 
like  Mr.  Maynooth,  had  convicted  her  from  her  own 
lips,  and  that  he  had  even  said  to  her,  "  It  is  not  plea- 
sant to  have  the  companionship  of  ghosts  when  one  has 
no  friend  to  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,"  she  only  bowed 
courteously  as  she  said  in  reply, 

"  It  is  you,  Dr.  Quinn,  who  assume  the  fact  of  ghosts, 
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not  I  wlio  acknowledge  such  appearances  !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  can  only  say  this 
illness  of  your  brother's  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  It  has  been  so  untoward  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  has  been  so  sane  on  all  other  subjects,  and  so 
unsound  in  the  matter  of  the  lost  coin,  that  it  is  no 
marvel  if  we  have  been  misled.  And  if  there  are  no 
'ghosts'  why — heaven  forbid  that  I  should  conjure 
them  up  ;  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  me — I  have  no 
love  for  them." 

]\Iiss  Barrymore,  glad  to  escape  from  the  subject  if 
possible,  did  not  reply. 

"  Sir  Ilildebrand,  I  am  happy  to  find,  continues  well," 
resumed  Dr.  Quinn.  "You  have  been  quite  right  to 
keej)  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Barrymore's  illness  from 
him  ;  and  now,  may  I  ask,  when  do  you  expect  him 
home  I  By  easy  stages  it  will  still  take  some  time,  even 
in  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion." 

"  Kaymond  does  not  fix  any  time,  and  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  Almeric  himself." 

And  then  Dr.  Quinn  took  leave. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

"  ANGER  AND  HASTE  HINDER  GOOD  COUNSEL." 

SOON    after   this    memorable    conversation    between 
Dr.  (^uiim  and  Miss  Barrymore,  two  unlooked-for 
events  took  tlie  county  of  Z by  surprise. 

One  was  the  announcement  of  the  enii;a2ement  be- 
es r^ 
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twecn  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Barrymore ;  the  other, 
Lord  Danby's  marriage  with  the  Lady  GwendoKne  St. 
Vincent. 

With  recrard  to  the  first,  the  Ladies  of  the  county 
reversed  the  exclamation  made  by  Miss  Barrymore  and 
Miss  Maynooth,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  each  said, 
"  INIr.  Hamilton !" 

The  county  ladies,  one  and  all,  said,  "Our  dear  Miss 
Barrymore ! — our  dear  Miss  Barrymore  !" 

All  the  carriages  in  the  county  were  put  into  requisi- 
tion immediately,  and  Heraldstowe  and  Prellsthorpe 
Abbey  were  daily  besieged,  and  the  kind  congratulations 
of  friends  daily  listened  to  by  the  inmates  of  both 
houses. 

And  besides  all  this,  each  lady  wished  to  call  upon 
her  own  dearly  beloved  friends,  and  disseminate  and 
talk  over  the  joyful  tidings.  On  meeting  they  would 
say  to  each  other,  "  Our  dear  Miss  Barrymore  " — on  a 
fresh  arrival  they  would  still  say,  "  Our  dear  Miss  Barry- 
more !"  and  on  taking  leave  and  making  their  last  curt- 
seys, they  would  lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  "Our 
charming  Miss  Barrymore !" 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regi- 
ment," and  by  the  furore  in   the  county  of   Z on 

the  report  of  Miss  Barrymore's  betrothal  with  ]\Ir. 
Hamilton,  we  might  even  look  upon  her  as  in  some 
way  the  "  Daughter  of  the  County."  It  is  true  that 
the  county  felt  they  had  a  vested  right  in  Miss  Barry- 
more— that  they  had  a  right  to  rejoice  in  her  happiness, 
to  congratulate  themselves  as  well  as  IMiss  Barrymore 
that  she  was  about  to  make  a  suitable  match,  to  accept 
a  proper  position    in   the   county — such   a   position   as 
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"  their  very  charming  ^liss  Barrymore  "  had  a  right  to 
look  forward  to — that  she  was  about  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  gentleman  who,  next  to  Sir  Hildebrand  himself, 
the  county  of  Z delighted  to  honour. 

Now  Sir  Hildebrand  had  been   sheriff  of  the  county 

of  Z several  times.     All  classes  of  persons,  from  the 

gentry  to  the  burgesses  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
often  spoke  of  him  as  "  our  dear  old  sheriff,"  and  on 
one  occasion — that  is,  the  last  time  that  Sir  Hildebrand 
Avas  sheriff,  he  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  county,  and  in- 
troduced his  grandson  Almeric,  and  his  grand-daughter 
Miss  Barrymore. 

On  some  future  page  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  the  events  of  that  period  ;  at  present 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  county  felt  they 
had  a  natural  right  to  look  upon  Miss  Barrymore  as  a 
j)art  of  themselves. 

We  must  not  omit  to  chronicle  now  the  fact  that  one 

old    lady    in  the  county  of  Z ,  unfortunately    left 

with  six  daughters — on  hearin"  the  news  of  jSIiss  Barrv- 
more's  engagement,  sent  for  all  the  six  into  her  boudoir, 
and  told  them  she  had  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. 

She  would  begin  by  an  old  proverb — which  we  our- 
selves think  wrongly  applied — "  The  loss  of  one  is  the 
gain  of  two  and  choice  of  twenty  more."  Therefore,  in 
the  old  lady's  lore,  if  one  had  departed,  or  was  about  to 
depart,  from  the  ranks  of  the  handsome  bachelors,  and 
become  a  "  benedict,"  she  advised  them  to  bear  the  loss 
with  courage. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  good  old  lady,  "  when  I 
look  at  you  all  as  you  stand,  I  marvel  that  one  so  every 
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way  inferior  in  personal  charms  should  have  attracted 
so  ijreat  a  prize  from  you." 

Tlie  reader  mav  have  read  the  fable  of  "  The  Easle 
and  the  Owl" — perhaps  the  good  old  lady  had  not. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  run  down  Miss  Barrymore's  beauty 
— of  course  the  whole  county  very  properly  think  her 
very  nice-looking,  and  as  the  daughter  of  'our  dear  old 
sheriff,'  we  ought  on  all  occasions  to  think  the  best  we 
can  of  her.  You  are  all  beautiful,  in  peculiar  styles  of 
beauty,  but  we  know  '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,'  nor  '  the  battle  to  the  strong' ;  neither  does  beauty 
always  win  the  prize  from  its  plainer  sister — position 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  prizes.  But,  my  dears,  keep 
up  your  courage  ;  do  not  part  with  your  good  looks,  and 
you  may  live  to  win  a  greater  prize,  and  even  to  take 
precedence  of  Miss  Barry-Barrymore/' 

"  Miss  Barrymore  !"  echoed  all  the  six  youno;  ladies. 

"  To  whom,  dear  mamma? — Captain  Rimbans  ?" 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 

"  Lord  Hazledean  f  said  another. 

''  Mr.  Campbell  Phillips?"  said  a  third. 

But  the  old  lady  still  shook  her  head. 

"  Lord  Danby  ?"  ventured  a  fourth,  who  had  not  yet 
heard  of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Gwendoline. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  fifth,  for  the  old  lady  still  lugu- 
briously shook  her  head — "Canon  Stein  Munro?" 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  said  the  mother. 

And  then  the  sixth,  and  youngest,  said,  in  soft  low 
tones, 

"  Raymond  Maynooth  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Mr.  Hamilton,  my  dears — Mr.  Hamilton 
of  Prellsthorpe  Abbey." 
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"  Mr.  Hamilton !"  said  the  girls,  in  voices  of  different 
tones,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  gladness 
that  the  "  benedict "  to  be  was  not  Lord  this,  nor  Canon 
t'other. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Hamilton — well,  I  am  sure  she  is  welcome 
to  him,"  said  one. 

Another  drew  herself  up,  and  imitated  his  walk,  and 
a  third  said, 

"  Why,  mamma,  we  call  him  '  Old  King  Cole.'  " 

"  Old  King  Cole ! — I  always  understand  he  was  a 
merry  old  soul,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,  and  so  he  was,"  said  the  sisters,  laughing  in 
chorus  ;  "  but  Mr.  Hamilton  is  such  a  '  solemn  old  soul,' 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  call  him  '  King  Cole.' " 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  to  dismiss 
lier  daughters,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  all  so  happy,  and  do 
not  take  this  loss  to  heart ;  but  in  my  young  days  we 
should  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  becoming  '  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  of  Prellsthorpe  Abbey.'  It  is  one  of  the 
grand  show  places  of  the  county." 

"  Old  King  Cole ! — who  cares  for  him  ?"  said  the 
youngest,  as  she  skipped  downstairs. 

And  the  three  eldest  remained  to  confer  with  mamma 
on  the  propriety  of  calls. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  Lord  Danby's  marriage  was 
announced  simultaneously  in  the  i)ages  of  the  "Times," 
the  "  Morning  Post,"  and  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  County 
of  Z ."  This  last  was  a  paper  of  immense  circu- 
lation. 

"  Mai'jiiage  in  Hion  Life. — On  Thursday  last,  at 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  Lord  Danby,  only 
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son  of  the  Earl  of  Prellsthorpe,  was  united  to  the  Lady 

GwendoHne  St.  Vincent,  eldest  dau^liter  of  the  Duke 
of  A .  There  was  full  choral  service.  The  brides- 
maids were  the  Ladies  Christabel  and  Ol^a,  sisters  of 
the  bride,  and  the  Ladies  Irene  and  Grel  Stuart,  sister 
and  cousin  of  the  bridem'oom.  A  lar^e  circle  of  friends 
and  relations  were  present,  amoncr  whom  we  noticed  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of ,  &c.,  &c." 

Brenda  Cheetham  had  taken  up  the  paper  when  her 
father  left  the  breakfast-room.  This  was  unusual,  for 
Mr.  Cheetham  commonly  took  the  paper  with  him  to 
the  library ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  put  it  down, 
and  rising  abruptly,  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Cheetham 
followed  him.  Brenda  did  not  notice  that  she  was  left 
alone  ;  she  was  absorbed  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call 
her  own  sorrows.  She  had,  as  we  have  said,  listlessl}^ 
taken  up  the  paper,  and  almost  immediately  her  eye 
caught  the  paragraj)h.  But  Brenda  had  no  faith  in  it ; 
she  positively  did  not  credit  it — thought  it  was  a  hoax, 
probably  done  on  purpose  to  tease  her,  now  that  Lord 
Danby  was  known  to  be  in  town.  Brenda  had 
concluded    she    had    been    a    mark    for    the    envy    and 

jealousy  of  the  county  of  Z ever  after  she  had  so 

unwittingly  informed  her  friends  of  her  encpanement 
with  Lord  Danby.  Brenda  had  again  deceived  herself. 
Many,  probabl}-,  were  envious  and  jealous,  but  these 
were  the  thoughtless  part  of  the  community;  and  manv 
more — and  these  were  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  the 
county — pitied  and  condemned  her  conduct. 

When  Mrs.  Cheetham  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  leaving  the  good  old  Rector  alone  in  his  library, 
grieving  over  the  sorrow  that  would  now  overwhelm  his 
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« 

onW  cliilcl,  Brenda  tossed  the  paper  to  her  In  a  pettish 
manner,  as  she  said, 

"  Do  von  really  moan  to  tell  me  papa  credits  that 
absnrd  paragra]<h  ?  I  conclnde  he  has  seen  it,  and  so 
left  me  the  paper  to  find  the  nonsense  at  my  leisure." 

Mrs.  Ciieetham  did  not  reply. 

"  Does  he  believe  it?"  said  Brenda,  angrily. 

"  Whv  should  he  not?  We  all  knew  Lord  Danby 
was  engaged  to  the  Lady  Gwendoline,  and  Lord 
Prellsthorpe  told  your  father  on  a  former  occasion  that 
the  marriage  would  take  place  this  month." 

"  Lord  Prellsthorpe  deceived  himself.  I  know  better 
than  he ;  and  his  lordship  may  yet  live  to  be  compelled 
to  receive  me  as  the  wife  of  his  son." 

Brenda  spoke  pettishly,  and  Mrs.  Cheetharn  did  not 
replv.  Presently  the  bells  of  Prellsthorpe  broke  out 
into  loud  calls  to  the  ringers.  Soon  the  bells  were 
raised,  and  soon  afterwards  came  the  full  clang  of  the 
marriage  pc^al. 

"  Your  father  has  been  written  to  by  Lord  Prells- 
thorpe himself.  lie  asks  him  to  be  present  in  the  Park 
when  the  villagers  are  feasted  on  Saturday  next,  in 
celebration  of  Lord  Danby's  espousals  with  the  Lady 
Gwendoline." 

Jirenda  did  not  fly  to  her  own  room,  and  shut  herself 
np  there  away  from  everybody  ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
ruthlessly  stormed  at  all  who  came  into  her  pre- 
sence !  '•  She  was  determined  she  would  bring  Lord 
DanVjy  into  court,  and  make  him  pay  heavy  damages ; 
at  all  events,  he  had  made  proposals  to  her  papa  for  her, 
although  she  never  had  had  a  letter  from  him  ;  she  was 
safe — quite  safe — the  law  would  give  her  heavy  damages. 
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and  bitterly  as  he  had  made  her  suffer,  so  the  more  bitter 
should  be  her  revenge." 

A  self-willed  girl,  of  strong  unbridled  passions,  whose 
career,  almost  from  babyhood,  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure uncontrolled — certainly,  who  had  been  petted  and 
allowed  full  play  to  her  wilfulness — when  she  is  at  length 
caught  up  sharply  in  a  net  of  her  own  constructing,  has 
no  j)illar  of  support,  no  finger  to  pilot  her  througii  her 
trouble ;  she  is  thrown  disabled  and  crushed  by  her  own 
weapons. 

Only  when  the  long  day  was  over — only  when  she 
at  length  retired  for  the  night — only  when  no  human  eye 
could  witness  her  agony,  did  she  credit  that  she  had 
brought  this  calamity  on  herself  !  Brenda  now,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  chamber,  recalled  her  career  with  Lord 
Danby  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  had  said,  "  Only  upon  the  engagement  being  l<e{)t 
secret  would  he  fulfil  it."  He  saw  from  the  first  that 
Brenda's  pride  and  ambition  would  seek  notoriety,  and 
especially  of   such   a  nature.     He   was  right ;  Brenda 

never  rested  until  she  made  the  county  of  Z as  wise 

as  herself.  We  need  not  again  go  over  the  facts  of 
Brenda  Cheetham's  misconduct ;  but  one  thing  we  must 
lightly  touch  upon  before  we  dismiss  Brenda  from  the 
pages  of  "the  Chronicle  of  the  county  of  Z ." 

There  was  no  cause  for  scandal  beyond  Brenda's  im- 
prudence in  meeting  Lord  Danby  clandestinely,  and 
walking  with  him  often  at  unusual  hours.     The  county 

of    Z ,    like    many  other  counties,   does  sometimes 

amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  im- 
prudent. The  county  laughed  long  and  loudly  over 
Brenda  Cheetham's   miseries.     The  county  said,  "She 
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was  a  vain  and  foolish  girl,  who  had  '  cried  for  the  moon,' 
and  was  compelled  to  sup  off '  green  cheese;'  who  thought 
her  shafts  had  brought  an  Eagle  to  her  feet — but  who 
awoke  and  found  it  was  only  a  bat."     And,  as  we  have 

said,  the  county  laughed  ;  but  even  the  county  of  Z 

could  do  no  more  ! 

For — with  an  aching  heart,  the  good  Rector  of  Prells- 
thorpe  now  compelled  himself  to  leave  his  beloved 
books,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  career  of  his 
daughter,  he  appeared  at  all  well-known  public  places 
witii  her. 

The  county  might  laugh — Brenda  might  live  to  get 
over  that — but  the  county  must  be  assured  that  it  was 
only  a  laughing  matter,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
scandal. 

Brenda  went  everywhere,  and  everybody  received  her, 
and  noticed  her  for  her  father's  sake.  But  when,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  perferment  of  a  suitable 
kind  was  offered  to  Mr.  Cheetham,  and  the  Cheethams 
left  the  county,  the  county  no  longer  laughed.  With 
one  voice  they  agreed  "  that  the  good  old  Kector  was 
a  '  brick,'  and  that  his  daughter  Brenda  had  really  be- 
haved better — in  that  affair  with  Lord  Danby — than 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  !" 


J 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  DEEP  LIES  THE    HEARTS  LANGUAGE." 

)UT  now — Sara  Thorn. 

J     "  And  so  my  dear  Lord  Danby  is  married,  I  see," 
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said  the  good  Vicar  of  Stowe-in-the-Valle}^,  as  lie  turned 
over  the  paper. 

Sara  did  not  speak.  That  same  icy  curdle  she  had 
once  before  felt  creep  round  her  heart,  made  her  for  the 
moment  feel  as  if  she  were  turned  to  marble.  Mr. 
Thorn  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  Sara 
had  time  for  reflection. 

"  I  cannot  leave  the  room,"  thought  she,  "  I  shall  fall 
if  I  attempt  to  move." 

She  remained,  silently  wondering  what  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do,  or  if  she  could  by  any  chance  get  away 
without  attracting  her  fatlier's  notice. 

Presently  the  Vicar  looked  at  his  watch ;  he  put  the 
paper  on  the  table,  as  he  said, 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late ;"  and  he  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  front  door  closed,  and  she  knew  her 
father  had  left  the  house,  she  gathered  up  her  courage 
as  best  she  could,  seized  the  paper,  and  staggering  off  to 
her  own  room,  locked  the  door.  She  threw  herself  upon 
a  sofa,  and  let  the  paper  slip  from  her  hands ;  then  press- 
ing them  upon  her  heart,  she  said, 

"  It  cannot  be — no  one  can  be  so  treacherously  false  !" 
There  lay  the  paper  at  her  feet.  "  I  have  never  had  a 
real  misgiving  as  to  his  faith,  nor  any  doubt  of  the  poor 
lady's  ilhiess !  I  liave  sometimes  thought  him  unfeeling 
when  he  has  spoken  of  her.  I  never  thought  he  would 
be  false  to  me !"  There  lay  the  paper  at  her  feet.  "  Am 
I  awake? — is  it  real f  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  paper. 
"  I  must  convince  mvself,  I  must  read  it.  But  then, 
what  shall  I  do  ?"     Sara  wept. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  remem- 
ber she  must  read  the  paragraph  in  the  paper,  and  learu 
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the  positive  facts  of  the  case.  And  then  she  read,  as 
Brenda  Cheetham  had  done,  the  very  same  parati^raph, 
with  very  diiferent  feehncrs  from  Brenda's,  and  with  a 
very  different  comprehension.  The  scales  fell  from  her 
eyes.  She  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  that  statement.  She 
knew  now  she  had  been  living  in  a  charmed  circle,  in  a 
belief  in  truth,  and  with  faith  in  love.  The  idols  lay 
shattered  at  her  feet. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  intimacy  between  Sara 
Thorn  and  Lady  Irene — for  Lady  Irene  always  became 
friendly  with  those  who  could  amuse  Lord  Danby — 
Sara's  vanity  and  love  of  popularity  had  been  gratified. 
She  was  vain  of  her  own  superiority  of  appearance  over 
most  of  the  ladies  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  extremely 
flattered  by  Lord  Danby's  attentions.  But  though  at 
first  these  attentions  were  mere  cajoleries,  the  better  to 
amuse  himself  at  her  expense,  and  though  Sara  did  not 
at  that  time  attribute  to  him  any  serious  intention,  she 
gradually  profited  by  her  new  position,  both  in  the  polish 
and  refinement  of  her  own  manner,  and  in  a  superior 
taste  in  dress. 

These  improvements  were  not  lost  on  either  Lord 
Danby  or  Lady  Irene,  and,  as  the  latter  had  said, 

"  It  was  so  much  more  agreeable  to  have  a  stylish- 
looking,  handsome  girl  by  her  side  than  a  third-rate 
person  like  Brenda  Cheetham,  who  could  never  be- 
come stylish,  and  who  was  not  unfrequently  cross." 

And  then,  though  Sara  easily  learned  to  understand 
Lord  Danby's  habitual  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
and  though  on  occasion  she  could  reply  with  a  wit  as 
brilliant  and  perhaps  even  more  refined  than  his  own, 
she  stood  aloof  from  any  apparent  wish  to   attract  him 
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to  herself.  She  had  had  no  thought  of  the  kind.  It  is 
true  that,  with  the  keen  zest  of  youth,  she  enjoyed  this 
ball  and  that  concert,  the  morning  fetes  here  and  there, 
the  charming  drives,  the  dress — for,  like  most  handsome 
women,  Sara  valued  rich  attire — and  the  gaiety  of  all 
around  her. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  it  became  evident  even 
to  Sara  that  Lord  Danby  sought  her  society,  that  he 
treated  her  with  a  marked  deference,  that  in  public  he 
was  always  by  her  side,  to  render  to  her  those  nameless 
attentions  that  gentlemen  delight  to  offer  to  ladies  whom 
they  admire  and  prefer,  and  that  in  the  unoccupied 
hours  at  Prellsthorpe  he  still  sought  her  companionship. 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  himself.  He  told  her 
"  that  because  he  chose  to  talk  nonsense  sometimes 
people  were  taken  in  by  it,  and  thouglit  he  knew  no 
better."  But  Lord  Danby  had  had  real  pleasure  in 
calling  upon  Sara's  well-stored  mind  for  every  species  of 
information.  He  had  a  habit  of  affecting  ignorance, 
and  making  demands  upon  other  intellects  present  at 
the  time.  If  he  were  with  really  ignorant  people  he 
would  amuse  himself  by  mystifying  them  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  met  with  a  lady 
able  to  converse  on  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  and 
one  who  would  not  be  misled  by  his  blandiloquence,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sara  Thorn,  he  then  carried  on  the  conver- 
sation rationally,  and  called  upon  his  own  stores  of 
mind  to  support  his  own  views.  Sara  had  taken  a  high 
standing  in  his  opinion  before  he  began  to  make  love  to 
her,  and  Sara  Thorn  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  knew 
that  Lord  Danby  was  much  better  informed  than  his 
general  habit  of  conversation  would  allow  people  to  think. 
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He  told  lier  of  his  engao;emeiit  with  Lady  Gwendo- 
line. Long  before  he  spoke  of  love  he  made  Sara 
understand  he  had  no  concealment  from  her.  He  told  her 
that  against  his  own  will  he  had  been  betrothed  to  Ladv 
Gwendoline.  This  was  false,  but  Sara  did  not  know  that. 
He  told  her  the  lady  had  fallen  ill,  and  that  eventu- 
ally he  initflit  be  free — free  to  love  whom  he  pleased. 

"Does  Queen  York  pity  me?"  added  he  in  those 
soft  dulcet  tones  that  men  habitually  use  to  unsophisti- 
cated women,  and  by  means  of  which  a  sensitive  woman 
is  often  awakened  to  the  first  thought  of  love. 

Sara  did  pity  him. 

By  degrees  he  convinced  her  of  his  passion  for  her, 
and  her  alone ;  and  though,  as  we  have  before  recorded, 
Sara  would  not  allow  him  to  plead  his  cause  with  her 
until  he  was  free  from  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
present  entanglement,  and  until  he  could  go  to  her 
father  for  his  consent — though  she  would  not  "  listen  " 
to  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  she  heard  him,"  and  she 
could  not  conceal,  from  one  so  much  more  experienced 
than  herself,  that  she  herself  returned  his  love,  though 
she  had  never  avowed  it  to  him. 

And  Sara  lived  a  charmed  life.  Lord  Danby's  wor- 
ship was  constant;  his  manner  to  her  that  of  a  devoted 
lover,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour.  Sara  re- 
turned his  love. 

Tliere  was  this  difference  between  the  love  of  Brenda 
Cheetham  and  that  of  Sara  Thorn: — Brenda  had  always 
the  coronet  of  a  Countess  present  to  her  mind's  eye,  as 
the  end  of  her  ajnbition  and  the  reward  of  her  present 
troubles,  Sara,  to  do  her  justice,  had  never  attempted  to 
will  Lord  Dauby,  nor  had  she  been  attracted  by  a  coronet. 
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And  even  when  slie  knew  and  felt  herself  loved  and 
appreciated  by  him,  and  when  she  knew  also — though 
she  would  not  confess  it — that  she  returned  that  love, 
she  acknowledged  to  herself  it  was  not  his  rank  or 
position  that  had  won  her — it  was  the  homage  of  the 
man  to  the  woman.  And  Sara  save  back  the  wealth  of 
her  young  heart's  love  in  return  for  this  homage  and  de- 
votion from  him.  A  woman  never  makes  a  scant  re- 
turn in  matters  of  the  heart. 

And  from  this  time  Sara  had  had  no  reason  to  mis- 
trust Lord  Danby — that  is,  in  regard  to  his  conduct 
towards  herself.  He  had  not  relaxed  his  attentions,  he 
had  not  been  more  chary  of  his  w^orship,  less  courteous, 
nor  more  exacting.  He  had  not,  so  to  speak,  wearied 
of  his  new  toy. 

The  reason  for  this  constancy  in  one  so  proverbially 
fickle  lay  in  Sara  herself.  Each  day,  though  she  never 
suffered  an  original  charm  to  escape  her,  some  new 
one  was  added ;  not  intentionally  by  Sara  for  the 
purpose  of  riveting  more  firmly  Lord  Danby's  chains. 
These  charms  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
real  improvement  in  the  formation  of  her  character  at 
this  time,  and  of  the  perfection  of  form  and  feature 
that  usually  takes  place  as  the  young  girl  approaches 
womanhood. 

Sara  was  not  nineteen.  She  put  aside  easily,  while 
breathing  perhaps  a  more  refined  atmosphere,  as  all 
young  ladies  of  tact  do,  the  small  gauclieries  and  niaiseries 
that  are  contracted  in  confined  circles  of  county  society. 
She  seemed  to  bloom  fresh  beauties  daily — daily  to  add 
some  little  extra  touch  to  her  youthful  charms — daily  to 
be  less  like  the  Sara  Thorn  whom  so  short  a  time  pre- 
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viously  Lord  Danby  had  watched  at  the  Abbey  fete, 
and  upon  wliose  character  he  had  ventured  to  pronounce 
so  unainia1)le  an  opinion.  Always  crentle  and  un- 
selfish, with  talents  of  a  superior  order,  and  industry  to 
cultivate  them  to  the  uttermost,  with  a  temper  never 
ruffled,  and  a  loveliness  ever  new,  no  wonder  that  she 
attracted,  and  even  retained  by  her  charms  a  man  so 
blaf<e  as  Lord  Danby. 

Sara,  too,  with  a  modest  estimate  of  her  own  actual 
position  in  the  county,  as  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, had  never  plumed  herself  upon  her  position  at 
Prellsthorpe  Park,  as  the  friend  of  Lady  Irene,  the 
"  worshipi)ed  "  by  Lord  Danby,  a  Avell-known  favourite 
with  the  sick  Countess,  whose  boudoir  was  frequently  en- 
livened by  Sara's  presence,  and  as  a  great  pet  of  the 
Earl's.     She  had  never  set  herself  on  a  pedestal — for  the 

worship  of  the  county  of  Z ,  as  Brenda  Cheetham 

had  done — and  therefore  Sara  had  not  created  enemies. 

Brenda  and  Sara — in  such  different  positions  with 
relation  to  Lord  Danby  himself — treated  the  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage  each  in  a  different  manner.  Brenda 
displayed  her  anger  and  her  humiliation  to  the  entire 
county.  Sara  shut  herself  into  her  own  room,  and  hid  her 
sorrow  from  all. 

But  Sara,  in  the  quiet  vicarage  of  Stowe-in-the- Valley, 
had  duties  that  required  her  presence,  that  would  not 
allow  of  her  selfish  isolation  in  her  own  chamber — duties 
that  the  good  Vicar  had  gladly  freed  her  from  when 
slie  had  the  opportunity  of  a  charming  visit  to  Prells- 
thorpe Park,  but  which,  to  do  Sara  justice,  she  resumed 
immediately  on  her  return  home.  For  though  the 
Iteverend  Ulric  Thorn,  upon  the  loss  of^  his  wife,  had 
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placed  a  housekeeper  at  the  head  of  his  domestics,  his 
dautrhter  Sara  gradually  assumed  the  reins  of  power 
and  the  direction  of  the  household.  And  now  Sara 
heard  voices  on  the  lawn,  and  she  knew  that  her  young 
brother  had  arrived  from  his  private  tutor's  for  a  few 
weeks  of  holiday,  preparatory  to  entering  at  Woolwich  a 
cadet  in  the  artillery. 

Sara  rose  from  her  desponding  position,  bathed  her 
face  and  eyes,  and  shortly  afterwards  appeared,  in  reply 
to  the  repeated  calls  for  her  byGerald  and  Rosa.  Sara, 
with  a  heavy  weight  at  her  heart,  caught  her  young 
brother  in  her  arms,  and  lovingly  caressed  him.  She  felt 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  but  she  knew  she  must  hide 
her  grief  from  all. 

And  the  long  day  at  length  passed  away,  and  Sara 
was  again  alone  in  her  chamber;  and  then,  seated  despond- 
ingly  at  her  toilet  table,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  she  recalled  all  that  had  happened  to  her  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  especially  those  last  conversations 
she  had  had  with  Lord  Danby.  She  remembered  his 
very  words,  "  When  your  trouble  comes  upon  you,  take 
my  advice — don't  fret."  He  had,  then,  deliberately 
amused  himself  at  her  expense,  and  even  to  her  very 
face  laughed  at  her  folly — that  is,  "  folly "  in  having 
trusted  in  him.     Sara  was  humbled  to  the  dust. 

He  had  mocked  her,  now  with  tender,  honied  words, 
now  with  looks  of  unmistakable  admiration,  now  with  a 
silent  homage,  now  with  eager  attentions — and  she  had 
trusted  him.  Sara  found  it  difficult  to  blame  herself. 
She  had  had  no  thought  that  such  terrible  falsehood  and 
treacher}'  could  be  a  part  of  any  man's  character.  Sara 
did  not  know  at  this  period  of  her  life  she  had  been  ere- 
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dulous  ;   and  tliat,  if   the   county  of  Z had  known 

of  her  faith  in  Lord  Danby,  now,  in  her  sorrow  and 
Immiliation  they  would  have  lauglied  at  her  credulit}^ 
AVhen  "  Maidenhood "  is  not  credulous,  she  has  had 
more  enlifrhtenmcnt  than  her  rears  would  naturally 
warrant.  Sara  had  had  no  experience,  neither  had  she 
since  childhood  the  benefit  of  a  mother  bv  her  side,  into 
whose  ever  open  ear  she  might  have  poured  the  history 
of  her  triumphs,  and  by  whose  experiences  she  might 
have  formed  her  own. 

And  now,  bit  by  bit,  Sara  recalled  the  whole  of  the  con- 
versation with  Lord  Danbv,  in  which  he  had  told  her 
"  that  Gwen  was  in  exactly  the  same  health  now  as  when 
he  first  came  to  Prellsthorpe."  Had  she,  then,  always 
been  well  ?  Was  all  he  said  false  %  She  recalled  his 
advice  to  her  in  his  absence,  to  wit,  "  that  if  she  fretted 
and  destroyed  her  beauty,  he  should  not  admire  her  on 
liis  return."  It  is  true  she  had  not  understood  him,  she 
had  listened  because  she  thouHit  he  was  amusin";  himself, 
as  he  did  sometimes,  by  talking  nonsense.  He  had  also 
said,  '"'And  if  I  do  marry  Gwen,  you  can  but  break  your 
heart."  She  thought  that  was  an  absurd  way  of  putting 
an  impossible  event,  peculiar  to  Lord  Danby  in  some  of 
In's  moods.  Sara  had  laujrhed  then,  thoufrli  she  did  not 
like  to  hear  him  joke  on  the  subject  of,  as  she  thought, 
the  poor  sick  Lady  Gwendoline.  Yes,  she  had  laughed 
then — she  did  not  lauffh  now. 

"  But,  mind,  I  do  not  advise  it."  Those  were  his  very 
words.  "  Keep  a  brave  heart"  and  "a  smiling  face." 
She  felt  very  much  in  need  of  the  first,  and  as  her  eyes 
fell  languidly  upon  the  mirror  by  her  side,  and  she  saw 
reflected  there    her    disconsolate    looking    features,    she 
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thought  she  should  never  smile  again. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  reading  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  marriage,  Sara  felt  stunned,  as  if 
some  heavy  calamit}'  had  bowed  her  to  the  earth,  from 
which  she  could  never  more  arise  to  be  the  Sara  of  only 
the  day  before.  But  she  came  down  to  make  the  break- 
fast as  usual.  And  until  the  hot  dishes  were  brought 
in,  and  the  tea  and  coffee  ready  to  be  poured  out,  the 
good  Vicar  had  occupied  himself,  according  to  custom, 
with  the  paper.  On  putting  this  aside,  and  taking  his 
])lace  at  table,  he  was  at  once  struck  by  Sara's  altered 
looks.  One  single  night  of  watching  and  weeping,  of 
crushed  hopes  and  broken  faith,  had  done  their  baleful 
duty  on  Sara's  budding  and  blossoming  charms. 

"  My  dear  Sara,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  Vicar. 

Sara  started,  and  felt  convicted  of  some  hidden  sin. 

"  Nothing,  dear  papa,"  said  she  inadvertently,  for  she 
■was  quite  unconscious  that  her  misery  was  stamped  upon 
her  countenance. 

"  Nothing!"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  intense  surprise,  as 
he  placed  his  hand  upon  hers,  "Nothing!  My  dear, 
your  hand  is " 

"  I  have  a  headache,  dear  papa — it  is  nothing." 

The  good  Vicar  did  not  know  Sarah  meant  "  heart- 
ache,"  and  he  echoed  her  last  word  in  a  tone  of  dismay. 

"Nothing,  my  dear?  It  makes  you  look  very  ill. 
You  must  have  advice." 

Advice  for  the  heart-ache  ! 

"  Oh  !  no,  dear  papa — I  shall  soon  be  better,"  said  she, 
inwardly  acknowledging  that  medical  advice  was  not 
likely  to  benefit  her.  "  I  think,  if  I  just  rest  a  little 
after  breakfast,  I  sliall " 
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"  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  you  will  be  better,  or,  at  least, 
I  hope  so.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  ill  in  my  life — you 
cufrht  to  have  had  your  breakfast  in  bed." 

"Ah!  but  Sara  is  always  so  unselfish  and  good- 
natured,  papa,"  said  Gez*ald — "  she  knows  we  are  so 
uncomfortable  at  breakfast  without  her." 

"  I  would  have  carried  up  your  breakfast,  dear  Sara," 
said  Rosa. 

"  My  dear,  do  go  now  and  lie  down,"  said  the  Vicar. 

We  all  know  that  when  our  hearts  are  overwhelmed 
by  some  hidden  grief,  words  and  tones  of  kindness 
affect  us  deeply.  Tears  arose  unbidden  in  Sara's  eyes, 
but  with  a  strong  desire  not  to  betray,  even  in  her  own 
household,  her  unhappy  position,  she  put  on  "  a  brave 
face,"  and  smilingly  averred  she  would  not  leave  the 
table  until  after  breakfast.  When  breakfast  was  over, 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  advised  by  her  kind  relatives, 
and  retired  to  the  couch  in  her  own  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  nursing  her  headache." 

"  Put  up  your  feet,  dear  Sara,"  said  Rosa  ;  and  then 
she  threw  a  light  couvrepied  over  her,  and  a  lace  veil 
over  her  head. 

Gerald  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  tempered  the 
light ;  her  dear  old  father  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and 
Sara  lovingly  returned  his  caress.  Essences  were 
placed  on  a  table  by  her  side,  and  the  vase  filled  with 
freshly-cut  flowers  , intended  for  the  drawing-room,  was 
brought  into  Sara's  room.  And  when  it  appeared  that 
all  was  done  that  could  be  done  by  loving  hands,  Sara 
was  left  alone. 

Hiding  her  face  with  her  hand  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps approaching  the  room,   Sara  pretended  to  sleep. 
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But  sleep  seldom  ^'isits  the  sorrow-stricken.  Neverthe- 
less, here,  lyincp  on  her  couch,  watched  and  petted  by 
lovin^r  hearts,  Sara  first  aroused  herself  from  the  depths 
of  her  misery.  Her  own  young  life,  of  course,  was 
blii,dited  for  ever.  But  then,  she  must  not  distress  the 
kind  and  loving  hearts  of  her  nearest  relatives.  And  a 
stern  necessity  incited  her  to  conceal  from  the  county  of 

Z her  own   humiliating  position.     True,  she  had 

never  prided  herself  in  her  prosperity,  but  she  must  not 
allow  eyes  of  compassion  to  follow  her  in  her  adversity. 
Then  came  thoughts  of  the  man  who  had  so  "  cruelly 
trifled  with  her."  She  put  aside  her  sorrow,  as  her 
indignation  was  aroused  at  the  conviction  of  his 
treachery.  She  recalled  his  last  words  again  and  again 
— "  Keep  a  brave  heart.  Do  not  spoil  your  beauty." 
She  determined  she  would  have  "  a  brave  heart."  She 
would  hurl  him  from  the  pedestal  upon  which,  in  her 
girlish  innocence,  she  had  enshrined  him.  His  delibe- 
rate treachery,  his  cool  effrontery,  his  disingenuous 
sympathy  and  trickish  advice,  his  utter  heartlessness, 
had  made  him  worthless  in  her  eyes.  She  had  endowed 
him  with  qualities  he  did  not  possess.  True,  the 
memory  of  the  past  could  not  easily  be  uprooted — 
though  she  despised  him  for  conduct  unworthy  of  a 
man,  still  less  of  a  gentleman,  she  remembered  she  had 
once  loved  and  trusted  him.  But  she  resolved  that  on 
his  return  he  should  have  no  triumph  over  her.  He 
had  awakened  her  to  the  full  knowledge  of  her  marvel- 
lous beauty ;  it  had  been  through  her  intimacy  at 
Prellsthorpe  that  her  gentle  and  ladylike  manners  had 
received  their  polish — that  she  had  perfected  her 
naturally  good  taste  in  dress.     She  would  not  let  these 
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advantafTcs  slip  throun-h  her  fi niters,  neither  would  she 
allow  her  young  loveliness  to  fade  prematurely  if,  by  a 
vigorous  and  healthful  exertion  on  her  own  part,  she  could 
prevent  this. 

He  had  very  "  coolly  "  advised  her  for  her  future 
good,  and  now  that  she  was  in  the  humiliating  depths  of 
that  "  trouble "  that  he  had  so  easily  foreseen,  and  so 
heartlessly  shadowed  forth  to  her,  she  would  as  "coolly" 
follow  this  advice,  and  still  keep  her  "  pride  of  place." 
She  would  so  strengthen  her  position  by  combating 
womanfully  with  every  lingering  weakness,  that  in  the 
end  she  would  uproot  the  noxious  weeds  that  had  well- 
nigh  poisoned  her  young  life.  She  would  so  brace  her 
nerves,  and  so  conquer  the  evil  that  had  so  nearly  over- 
whelmed her,  as  to  be  enabled  to  meet  him  on  his 
return  with  an  unquailing  eye  ;  he  should  never  see 
that  she  had  gone  throunh  the  furnace  of  sufferinn;  for 
liis  sake  ;  proudly  would  she  retain  her  present  standing 
in  the  county — proudly  would  she  go  on  her  way,  but 
with  the  same  gentle  and  lady-like  courtesy  she  had  so 
perfected  under  his  own  eye. 

And  Sara  arose — not  with  a  heart  free  from  sorrow, 
but  with  a  spirit  "  brave "  to  endure,  and  a  heart 
determined  to  conquer,  and  also  with  a  pride  that 
should  enable  her  to  hide  her  sufferings  from  every  eye. 
All  such  struggles  are  of  a  healthful  nature.  Not  at 
once  did  Sara  succeed.  But  long  before  Lord  Danby 
"  brought  Gwen  to  spend  Christmas  at  Prellsthorpe,"' 
as  he  had  so  unblushingly  said  to  his  sister  Irene, 
*' (iueen  York"  had  taken  up  her  position,  and  deter- 
mined upon  her  future  line  of  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  EVERY  AGE  CONFUTES  OLD  ERRORS,  AND  BEGINS  NEW." 

"  T^EAR,  charming  Grel,  you  know  j^ou  would  not 
U  have  me  !  I  did  ask — nay,  I  implored  you  to 
have  me  ;  you  would  not,  and  so  Gwen  took  pity  on  me 
— kind,  is  she  not  ?  You  see,  Grel,  dear,  it  is  of  no  use 
for  a  man  to  love  a  woman  if  a  woman  does  not  love  a 
man.  If  I  loved  you  ever  so  warmly,  you  would  not 
love  me.  '  What  could  I  do  f  said  I  to  myself — 
'  marry  Gwen.'  And  here  I  am  for  the  very  purpose." 
In  Belgrave  Square  Grel  had  arrived  to  meet  her 
cousins,  and  take  her  place  at  the  bridal,  and  this  was 
Lord  Danby's  greeting  to  her. 

We  have  already  chronicled  the  fact  of  Lord  Danby's 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Gwendoline  Maude  Lydia  St. 
Vincent,  and  sent  the  "  happy  pair "  off  to  Scotland. 
We  have  also  said  a  good  deal  about  Sara  Thorn,  and, 
as  some  may  think,  almost  too  much  about  Brenda 
Cheethaui,  keeping  back  absolute  events,  as  chronicles 
do  sometimes,  while  the  hearts  of  young  maidens  are 
breaking.  But  we  have  still  another  duty,  ere  "  abso- 
lute events "  can  be  duly  chronicled.  There  is  still 
another  specimen  of  early  "  Maidenhood  "  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  these  truth-telling  pages,  and 
whosc^  tender  heart  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  reading 
community  of  the  present  day.  During  her  sojourn 
abroad  with  Mistress  Nuala  Maynooth,  Grel  had 
undergone,  in  the  kind  old  lady's  hands,  a  training  that 
had  been  very  beneficial  to  her.     She  not  only  under- 
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stood  her  own  position  better,  but  that  of  all  young 
unmarried  ladies- 

And  then  came  Yolande  Maynooth's  letter,  telling  of 
the  "  state  equipages,"  and  splendour  that  had  announc- 
ed to  the  county  of  Z the  betrothal  of  Mr.  Hamilton 

and  Miss  Barrymore.  All  this  Avas  as  a  fairy  tale  to  the 
Lady  Orel's  unsophisticated  ideas.  The  kind  old  lady 
explained,  and  Orel  learned  now— for  before  time  it  had 
been  a  dim  conjecture — that  young  ladies  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  "  falling  in  love  " — as  it  is  termed 
— until  they  first  have  permission  from  their  fathers  or 
guardians  ! 

And  then  Grel  made  the  discovery  that  she  had  once 
stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice !  She  had  felt  con- 
scious of  something  very  pleasurable,  called  into  being 
by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  voice  !  She  had  also 
felt  very  shy  and  subdued  !  True,  this  had  only  occurr- 
ed once  ;  once  in  her  whole  life  !  "  Maidenhood"  took 
herself  to  task  instantly — probed  her  own  heart  with 
great  courage,  and  discovered — that  she  ought  to  blush 
for  having  felt  incipiently  attracted  by  those  dulcet  tones, 
and  she  did  instantaneously  blush ! 

And  more,  she  congratulated  herself  that  she  had  had 
the  "  tact "  to  rush  off  to  her  own  apartment,  and  carry 
with  her  her  newly-born  sensations,  and  confess  them  to 
herself  alone  !  Grel  exulted  now  over  her  reticence 
then  !  And  another  thing — Grel  had  an  idea  that  she 
had  not  been  sufficiently  ashamed  of  this  "fluttering 
and  thrilling"  at  the  time  it  had  occurred,  and  that 
probably  she  had  not  blushed  then  as  she  certainly  ought 
to  have  done — and  feeling  very  acutely  her  omission 
then,    she    very   powerfully   indemnified   herself   now. 
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There  was  no  one  present  to  blame  her  for  an  involuntary 
act,  so  long  past  and  gone ;  but  Grel  hid  her  face,  as  she 
felt  her  ears  tingle  with  the  merciless  blame  she  poured 
upon  herself ! 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  too,  in  the  career  of  "  Maiden- 
hood "  that  she  became  aware,  not  only  must  she  never 
be  beguiled  into  happy  thoughts — by  any  unusual  or 
unexpected  sensation — but  that  the  "  thoughts  "  and  the 
*'  sensations "  must  all  be  crushed  down  with  a  stroncr 
hand,  and  not  be  allowed  to  "  crop  up  "  hydra  heads,  to 
disturb  young  maidens'  hearts ! 

At  first  "  Maidenhoood's  "  position  was  not  the  happier 
for  all  she  learned.  But  of  course — "  if  to  be  forewarn- 
ed is  to  be  fore-armed" — Grel  ouo;ht  soon  to  be  able  to 
take  up  her  place  in  society,  and  march  "  coolly "  on, 
season  after  season,  a  living  belle  of  the  first  water ! 

Eventually  Grel  became  reconciled  to  these  truths,  so 
lately  learned.  The  conventionalities  of  society  in  some 
sort  demanded  these  cautious  habits  from  the  gentler  sex, 
and  the  more  Lady  Grel  saw  of  society,  the  more  grate- 
ful she  felt  to  her  kind  friend  Mistress  Mavnooth,  from 
whom  she  had  learned,  ere  too  late,  those  little  refined 
touches  of  outward  manner,  and  gathered  so  much  for 
her  inward  guidance.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  when  she  arrived  in  town  and  joined  her  cousins  in 
Belgravia,  a  marked  improvement  was  visible. 

She  had  many  compliments  from  her  cousin  Danby, 
which  she  took,  as  he  said,  "  so  charmingly,  that  he  was 
not  quite  sure  about  Gwen  yet — and  he  would  get 
another  license,  if  Grel  would  say  she  would  have  him  I'' 

"  Say  yes,  Grel,  darling,"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  1  need  no  prompting,  Gwendoline.     I  have  already 

VOL.  III.  I 
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said  '  Yes.'  And  so  now,  to  save  time  and  trouble — for 
rfortunately  you  and  I  are  about  the  same  height — you 
can  turn  over  your  trousseau  to  me,  and  my  guardians 
can  attend  to  all  the  money  matters,  and  dear,  adorable 
D.  and  I  will  be  '  over  the  border  and  away '  in  no 
time !" 

Grel  was  well  aware  that  if  Lord  Danby  had  spoken 
to  her  in  that  light  way,  in  the  presence  of  his  promised 
bride,  some  three  or  four  months  previously,  she  would 
liave  been  greatly  pained  by  such  heartlessness — as  she 
would  then  have  thought  it. 

At  that  time  she  did  not  know  that  people  often 
habituate  themselves  to  the  act  of  talking  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  talking  !  She 
knew  now — through  the  depths  of  her  mighty  experience 
— that  her  own  judgment,  and  her  own  good  sense,  must 
teach  her  the  value  of  the  remarks  made  by  others. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  occasion  she  had  evidently 
chimed  in  with  the  playful  tone  of  the  merry  party  as- 
sembled there.  She  was  said  to  possess  "  a  most  ador- 
able new  face." 

And  it  was  also  said  of  her  by  Lord  Danby, 

'*  That  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice  would  knock  down 
any  big  fellows  she  chose  to  select  to  operate  upon,  and 
her  eyes  look  them  dead  in  a  second,  as  they  lay 
sprawling  at  her  feet !" 

And — considering  that  Grel  is  a  very  tender-hearted 
young  lady — it  is  astonishing  that,  in  spite  of  being  in 
full  possession  of  these  terrible  gifts,  she  placed  her 
head  contentedly  on  her  pillow — that  is,  on  retiring  for 
the  niglit — and  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  SOME  ARE  WISE,  AND  SOME  ARE  OTHERWISE." 

N  Almeric's  partial  recovery,  he  tried  to  grasp  again 
the  ideas  that  had  overwhelmed  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lost  "  six-angel  piece."  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  had  really  happened.  Mr.  Maynooth  was  far 
too  wise  to  lead  to,  or  encourage,  any  subject  that  was 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  his  friend.  With  rare  tact  he 
listened  to  Almeric's  dreamy  recollection  of  some  letter 
from  Dr.  Qulnn,  and  immediately  set  about  searching  Al- 
meric's desk  in  his  own  presence,  for  this  proof  of  a  some- 
thing that  Almeric  wanted  clearing  up.  But  during  the 
time  of  Almeric's  unconsciousness,  Mr.  Maynooth  had 
learned  all  the  facts  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted, 
excepting  those  in  Dr.  Quinn's  letter,  from  Emmett,  and 
also  he  had  been  told  by  him  that  he  was  present  when 
his  young  master  destroyed  every  letter  and  scrap  of 
MS.  in  his  desk. 

Almeric  had  intended  that  his  name  should  be  no 
more  known  upon  earth  !  In  the  absence  of  proof 
therefore,  Mr.  Maynooth  strongly  asserted  that  Almeric 
must  be  dwelling  on  some  scene — or  dream — that  had 
occurred  during  the  time  of  his  malady.  And  that  now 
it  was  unwise  to  injure  his  return  to  health  by  troubling 
himself  with  something  unreal.  Almeric  was  not  abso- 
lutely convinced  by  Mr.  Maynooth's  eloquence,  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  in  a  great  measure  by 
his  friend's  good  counsel,  and  to  put  away  the  subject 
from  his  mind,  until  some  more  convenient  o])portunity 
of  unravelling  the  mystery  that  now  seemed  to  hang 
over  it. 

I2 
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Sir  Ilildebrand  had  been  prepared  for  Almerlc's  re- 
turn. Now  that  he  was  gahiin^  strength  daily,  and 
tliat  the  chances  of  his  recovery  were,  humanly  speaking, 
certain,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  to  keep  the 
fact  of  his  illness  from  Sir  Hildebrand  ;  and  he  learned 
at  the  same  time  that  Raymond  had  gone  abroad  on 
purpose  to  be  with  him  and  sit  by  his  side  during  his 
sickness. 

When  they  at  length  reached  Heraldstowe  after  their 
long  journey,  Almeric  seemed  in  better  health  than  his 
friends  could  reasonably  have  expected.  The  daily  so- 
ciety and  support  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  presence  seemed  to 
have  had  a  good  effect  on  Almeric,  whose  habit  of  mind 
was  dreamy,  imaginative,  and  thoughtful,  and  whose 
manners  were  gentle;  while  Mr.  Maynooth's  intellect  was 
practical,  and  his  animal  spirits  great. 

The  announcement  of  "  the  betrothal,"  added  to  the 
daily  appearance  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  was  a  great  surprise 
and  pleasure  to  the  newly-arrived  gentlemen — to  Mr. 
Maynooth,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  and  which  the  reader 
will  understand,  and  to  Almeric  for  the  love  he  bore  to, 
and  the  pride  he  had  in  his  sister. 

On  his  return  home  Almeric  did  not  occupy  the  rooms 
he  had  formerly  used.  This  had  been  a  thoughtful 
anangement  on  the  part  of  Miss  Barrymore,  to  try  to 
break  the  chain  of  ideas  that  he  had  suffered  from  when 
lie  went  away.  But  in  his  new  apartments  he  was  incon- 
venienced for  the  want  of  books  and  for  many  other 
articles  of  use  and  comfort  which  could  not  be  removed 
without  his  own  presence. 

"  I  must  have  my  books,  Zara." 

"  Yes,  dear  Almeric,  but  the  cases  are  locked.     If  you 
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will  give  your  keys  to  Palmer,  he  will  see  everything 
properly  removed." 

This  awakened  a  train  of  thought  in  Almeric's  mind 
that  in  some  degree  brought  him  back  to  the  real  facts 
of  Dr.  Quinn's  letter.  The  words  that  had  so  disturbed 
him  arose  unbidden,  and  he  asked  himself,  "  Can  this  be 
true?" 

"  We  have  discovered  the  thief."  Yes,  he  remem- 
bered the  very  words.  Then  how  had  they  discovered 
the  thief  but  by  seizing  the  coin  ?  And  yet  Zara  said 
his  cases  and  his  cabinets  were  locked. 

After  these  thoughts  he  took  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  his  former  rooms — which  he  had  not  previously  done 
— alone,  and  on  searching  in  his  cabinets,  which  he  did 
with  fear  and  trembling,  there  lay  the  coin,  exactly  where 
he  remembered  to  have  left  it.  Now,  Almeric  was  sure 
it  had  all  been  a  horrid  dream — a  part  of  his  serious  ill- 
ness. The  sight  of  the  coin  seemed  to  bring  back  to  his 
memory  all  the  extraordinary  events  that  had  happened 
to  him  and  to  the  coin,  and  to  recall  to  him  the  almost 
forgotten  freaks  of  his  excellent  ancestor.  Baron  Almeric. 
These  things  were  not  pleasant,  and  at  the  time  affected 
him  so  much  that  he  wished  he  had  never  seen  the  coin. 
He  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  it,  and  if  he  could  con- 
vey it  back  to  his  grandfather's  cabinet,  unknown  to  any 
one,  he  would  thankfully  do  so. 

"  When  do  you  and  Hamilton  make  a  match  of  it  ?" 
said  Almeric  to  Zara. 

"  Hush,"  said  she,  for  Mr.  Maynooth  was  present. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  talk  over  these  important  matters," 
said  he  with  a  smile., 

"No, no, Raymond;  Zara  does  not  mindyour  presence." 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Raymond,"  said  she,  turning 
away. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  to  say  on  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject, I  have,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth. 

Tliere  were  a  few  moments  of  silence,  during  which 
^liss  Barrvmore  certainly  changed  colour. 

"  I  am  a  privileged  old  friend,  Zara.  Am  I  not,  Al- 
meric?" 

"  You  are  a  highly  privileged  friend,  Raymond — speak 
out." 

"  Ilush,  Raymond,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  say  a  word," 
said  Miss  Barrymore. 

Sir  Ilildobrand's  silver  call  was  heard  at  this  moment, 
and  Miss  Barrymore  left  the  room. 

"  Almeric,  old  fellow,"  said  Raymond,  as  soon  as  the 
door  closed,  "you  see)  Zara  is  determined  not  to  leave 
her  grandfather." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Almeric,  "  of  course 
we  could  not  get  on  without  her." 

"  Then  of  course  she  ought  to  send  Hamilton  away, 
and  tell  him  she  does  not  mean  to  marry." 

"  Raymond,  that  would  be  rather  odd  behaviour.  How 
can  she  send  Hamilton  away?  And  besides,  I  am  sure 
he  likes  her  and  she  likes  him ;  and  then  she  must  be 
married  some  time.  Would  you  have  her  become  an  old 
maidr 

"  But  if  you  will  not,  or  cannot  part  with  her,  when  is 
she  to  marry  ?" 

Almeric  coloured  deeply  as  the  fact  struck  him  that 
lie  had  felt  she  could  not  leave  Sir  Hildcbrand.  What ! 
was  she  to  look  forward  to  Sir  Hildebrand's  death'to  set 
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her  free  to  marry  ?  The  thourrlit  was  not  to  be  borne 
with.  He  sat  silent  and  apparently  sorrowful.  Mr. 
Maynooth  had  struck  a  ri^ht  chord.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  followed  it  up  by  saying, 

"Now,  Almeric,  I  shall  give  you  straightforward,  manly 
advice  :  if  you  are,  as  I  take  you  to  be,  a  man  of  right 
aspirations,  you  will  see  that  I  advise  you  for  the  best. 
You  must  marry,  and  bring  home  your  bride  to  take 
Zara's  place  ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  Zara  consent  to 
become^-Mrs.  Hamilton." 

The  subject,  once  broached,  did  not  lack  opportunity 
of  being  spoken  of  a  second  and  even  a  third  time.  Al- 
meric determined  to  speak  to  his  grandfather,  and  if  the 
old  gentleman  thought  he  should  like  a  new  queen  to 
preside  over  Heraldstowe,  and  also  if  he  should  like  to 
see  Zara  in  her  new  home  at  Prellsthorpe  Abbey,  why, 
Almeric  would  do  his  best  to  bring  these  things  to  pass. 

Sir  Hildebrand  expressed  himself  greatly  satisfied  that 
his  son  and  heir  wished  to  marry.  He  said  at  once 
"  that  the  large  house  on  the  other  side  of  Stowe-in-the 
Valley,  called  Tralleston,  should  be  put  in  order  and 
furnished  for  him.  Fortunately  it  had  not  been  re-let 
since  the  lease  fell  in."  And  though  this  was  not  exactly 
the  arrangement  that  Almeric  himself  wished,  he  acqui- 
esced in  Sir  Hildebrand's  proposal,  and  thanked  him  cor- 
dially, and  the  old  man  resumed, 

"  And  as  for  marrying  some  one  who  will  please 
me,  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Please  yourself,  my 
dear  boy.  I  can  trust  you  to  choose  wisely  and  well ;  if 
I  could  not — why,  I  must  confess,  Almeric,  it  is  one  of 
those*%ubjects  with  which  I  never  interfere." 
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The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  Almeric  Barrvmore 
and  Sarah  Fortescue  were  very  soon  engatred,  and  this 

engaf^ement  made  known  to  the  county  of   Z .     A 

chronicle  of  events  is  so  much  more  prosaic  than  the 
telling  of  a  story,  that  some  readers  may  even  be  dis- 
appointed with  bald  statements  of  facts  here  and  there, 
and  with  the  uncourteous  haste  of  getting  some  people  out 
of  the  way  to  make  room  for  others.  These  things 
cannot  be  avoided  occasionally,  as  they  who  write 
chronicles  know  full  well.  And  Mr.  Barrymore  and 
Miss  Fortescue  are  precisely  those  who  must,  at  this 
epoch  in  "  the  annals  of  the  county,"  be  got  out  of  the 
way  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  great  consolation  to  the  writer  of 
this  true  chronicle  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fortescue 
wished  everything  to  be  very  quiet,  and  that  there  were 
no  "state  equipages"  seen  in  the  streets  of  Stowe-in-the 
Valley  making  for  "The  Pines."  It  happened  also 
very  pleasantly  that  Miss  Fortescue  was  precisely  the 
one  who  did  please  Sir  Ilildebrand.  Miss  Barrymore 
also  felt  gratified  in  the  mere  fact  that  Almeric  would 
many,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  the  match  "most 
suitable ;"  so  also  did  Raymond  Maynooth. 

But  if  Sir  Ilildebrand  and  Miss  Barrymore,  and 
Almeric  and  the  Fortescues,  and  the  Hamiltons  and  the 
Maynooths  were  all  contented  with  this  engagement, 
what  said  the  county  of  Z ? 

The  old  lady  again  spoke  to  her  six  daughters  : 

"  Well,  my  dears,  so  here  is  another  marriage  in  high 
life!" 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  I  hope  not  Raymond  Maynooth,*  said 
the  youngest ;  she  who  had  sat  upon  his  knee  only  a  few 
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years  ago,  and  who  all  these  years  had  treasured  up  in 
her  memory  that  he  had  called  her  "  his  little  sweet- 
heart." 

"  You  are  always  talking  of  Raymond  Maynooth ; 
such  a  chit  as  you !  \Yhat  business  have  you  to  think 
of  such  things  ?"  said  the  eldest  sister,  a  young  lady  of 
six-and-twenty. 

"  Such  things !  Such  things  as  what,  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  "  chit,"  a  girl  of  fifteen. 

"  Raymond  Maymooth  is  not  married,  nor  going  to 
be,  that  I  have  heard,"  said  the  mother,  willing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  discussion.  "Mr.  Barrymore  is  the 
gentleman." 

"  Will  he  marry  the  Lady  Irene  Stuart  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother  laughing.  "  For 
all  that  Mr.  Barrymore  is  so  grand  a  county  gentle- 
man— and  he  will  be  Sir  Almeric — for  all  this,  he  does 
not  look  very  high  for  his  bride." 

"  Miss  Maynooth !"  said  another  in  a  positive  tone. 
"  The  Barrymores  and  the  Maynooths  have  always  been 
very  intimate." 

"No,  no ;  not  one  half  so  handsome  as  Miss  Maynooth." 

"  Do  tell  us,  dear  mamma,"  said  another  ;  "  we  are 
tired  of  guessing,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine  who 
would  suit  his  fancy." 

"  Then  what  would  you  think  of  Miss  Fortescue .?" 

"  No,  no,  impossible  ! — not  that  little  plain  thing  !" 

"  It  is  true,  my  dears.  Miss  Fortescue  is  the  future 
Lady  Barrj-Barrymore  of  Heraldstowe.    Think  of  that !" 

"  Miss  Fortescue !"  said  one  in  amazement. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  !"  said  the  rest  in  chorus. 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  be  good-looking  if  such  plain 
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specimens  are  to  become  ladies  of  title,"  said  the  eldest. 

"  Why,  my  dears,  you  seem  more  vexed  about  Mr. 

Barrvmore's    than    Mr.    Hamilton's    marriage.       And 

reallv  of  the  two  I  would  much  rather  have  had  that 

%/ 

tall,  handsome,  grand  and  stately  Mr.  Hamilton,  with 
his  magniticent  old  Abbey  for  my  home,  than  that 
white-faced,  simple-spoken  Mr.  Barrymore,  and  be  my 
lady  to  boot !" 

"  But  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  called  my  lady,"  said 
one. 

"  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  get  married,"  said 
another,  sotto  voce,  and  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  were  all  married,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  And  then,  dear  mamma,  you  could  come  and  see  us," 
said  "  the  chit,"  "  and  that  would  be  so  nice  !" 

'*  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ? — such  a  chit  as  you  ! 
Mamma  can  see  us  all  now,"  said  another. 

*'  What  a  foolish  marriage  !"  said  a  lady  in  another 
part  of  the  county.  "  Fancy  that  little  shy  Miss  For- 
tescue  having  to  take  precedence  of  us  !  I  have  no 
patience !" 

"  Tiie  Landeswold  balls  will  not  be  worth  attending," 
said  another.  "  Fancy  the  Cln^istmas  and  New  Year's 
balls,  and  three  of  the  most  distingue  men  gone !" 

"There  is  a  rumour  tliat  Lord  Danby  will  keep 
Christmas  at  Prellsthorpe  with  his  bride,  and  then  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  house  will  be  filled,  and  we  profit  by  the 
influx  of  new  faces." 

After  Lord  Danby's  marriage,  Grel  went  to  Mistress 
Nuala  Maynooth,  and  remained  with  her  in  town  for  a 
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few  weeks ;  then  she  returned  to  Prellsthorpe  Rectory, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  okl  lady  went  back  to  Wolfs- 
cracf,  which  "  happily,"  as  she  said,  "  her  mad  nephew 
had  not  yet  dismantled." 

There  was  a  sort  of  "  lull "  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
this  time,  preparatory  to  welcoming  the  Christmas  that 
was  expected  to  arrive  on  the  usual  day.  And  during 
this  "  lull "  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  recording, 
that  Sara  Thorn's  pride  conquered  her  love  ;  that  in 
proportion  as  she  saw  Lord  Danby  in  her  mind's  eye 
stripped  of  the  good  qualities  with  which  she  had 
endowed  him — in  proporti(Jn  as  she  saw  him  in  all  his 
naked  deformity,  did  she  courageously  tear  his  image 
from  her  memory,  and  allow  her  pride  to  "  pull  her 
through,"  Sara  kept  her  good  looks;  "for,"  said  she 
to  herself,  "  I  will  take  his  cold-hearted  advice.  I  will 
keep  a  'smiling  face,'  for  I  will  cultivate  a  cheerful 
and  contented  spirit.  I  will  try  in  all  things  to  do  well; 
I  will  be  a  comfort  to  mv  dear,  kind,  and  indulgent 
papa — ah !  how  much  I  prize  his  love  now — and  a 
mother  to  my  younger  brother  and  sister.  I  will  train 
up  dear  Rosa,  and  watch  over  her  when  she  is  older, 
and  guard  her  from  the  evils  that  may  beset  her.  If  I 
did  not  care  for  myself — and  I  certainly  do — I  would  still 
go  into  society  for  her  sake  ;  her  future  shall  be  my 
care,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  a  happy  future  to  her, 
dear  little  Rosa !  Yes,  I  will  go  into  the  world.  I  will 
keep  my  present  standing,  and  never  allow  premature 
wrinkles  to  tell  that  I  foolishly  grieved  for  the  lost  love 
of  a  heartless  man."     Sara  kept  her  word. 

She  drove  with  her  father  to  make  the  necessary 
calls  upon  tlie  Hamiltons,  the  Barrymores,  and  the  For- 
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tescues.  Sometimes  she  allowed  her  boy  brother  to 
drive  her  in  her  pretty  pony  equipage,  and  she  took 
Rosa  with  her  upon  all  occasions  of  friendly  calls  on 
friendly  neitrhbours. 

And  whatever  the  county  of  Z had  whispered 

during  Sara  Thorn's  intimacy  at  Prellsthorpe  Park, 
and  howsoever  much  the  whole  county  had  felt  them- 
selves offended  by  the  supposition  that  Lord  Danby 
could  select  either  Brenda  Cheetham  or  Sara  Thorn  for 
the  future  Countess  of  Prellsthorpe,  when  at  length 
Sara  Thorn  drove  half  over  the  county  with  the  latest 
news  of  Lord  Danby's  whereabouts  with  his  bride,  and 
announced  the  positive  fact,  direct  from  Lady  Irene — 
that  Prellsthorpe  Park  was  preparing  to  receive  a  world 
of  visitors  at  Christmas  to  meet  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  to  give  dinners  and  state  balls  to  the  county 
— the  county  turned  round  on  its  easy-going  pivot,  and 
in  the  place  of  sneering  at  Sara  Thorn,  and  deriding 
her,  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  known  of  her 
crushed'  hopes,  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  her  as 
the  "  Goddess  of  good  Tidings." 

"  Ileally  Miss  Thorn  is  a  charming  young  woman — 
not  at  all  spoiled  by  so  much  intimacy  with  the  Lords 
and  Ladies  of  the  land,"  said  one. 

"  And  it  is  now  quite  clear  Miss  Thorn  never  had  the 
foolish  conceit  of  Miss  Cheetham.  She  was  too  wise  to 
fancy  Lord  Danby  attached  to  her,  though  there  was  a 
rumour  of  that  sort  at  one  time,"  said  another. 

"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Thorn  lately  ?"  said  a  third. 
"  She  is  so  good-natured.  You  know  what  lovely 
golden  hair  she  has,  and  it  is  dressed  most  beautifully 
in  the  new  mode — oh !  it  is  so  stylish.     She  told  me 
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how  to  manage  mine — how  to  bring  it  into  the  same 
elegant  roll  as  her  own." 

"  She  is  indeed  good-natured,"  replied  another  ;  "  she 
is  not  jealous  of  others  who  are  good-looking  ;  she  never 
seems  to  wish  to  shine  brighter  than  her  companions, 
and  she  will  give  you  any  new  Parisian  fashion,  and  put 
you  up  to  the  last  '  new  dodge '  in  trimmings,  or  jackets, 
or  anything." 

And  so  Sara  Thorn  "  pulled  through,"  and  came  off 
with  flying  colours,  and  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the 

county  of  Z .     But  the  county  did  not  know  Sara 

had  hoodwinked  them.  In  the  early  days  of  her  crush- 
ing disappointment,  she  had  made  her  resolution,  and 
thus  had  she  acted  up  to  it.  And  truly  each  day  saw 
Sara  more  really  cheerful,  more  amiably  willing  to  help 
all  who  required  help,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
make  others  happy.  But  Sara  remembered  one  great 
error  in  her  former  career — before  the  palmy  days  of 
her  happiness — for  which  she  now  desired  to  make 
atonement — her  behaviour  to  Miss  Fortescue.  She 
called  at  "  The  Pines,"  as  a  matter  of  course,  amid  her 
general  rounds  of  calls.  When  Captain  Fortescue  was 
at  home,  she  felt  he  was  not  cordial.  Sara  acknow- 
ledged she  had  brought  this  on  herself. 

We  have  said  somewhere  that  "  Love  is  a  great  puri- 
fier," and  so  it  is.  For  it  is  impossible  to  love  without 
wishing  for  a  return.  And  then  we  wish  to  appear  to 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  one.  Selfishness 
is  extinguished  in  the  presence  of  "  love."  Evil 
passions  dare  not  raise  their  hideous  heads  in  the 
presence  of  "  love,"  and  the  heart  insensibly  becomes 
more  pure  when  it  is  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
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"love."  But  "If  love  is  a  great  purifier,"  sorrow  is  a 
great  refiner.  "  Sorrow "  sifts  our  inward  motives  of 
action.  Iluuiilitj,  and  the  desire  to  benefit  others — to 
make  others  happy — are  born  of  sorrow.  We  who 
suffer  so  deeply  ourselves,  become  very  tender  of 
causing  pain  to  others,  and  very  wishful  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  those  in  whom  we  recog- 
nise the  signs  of  sorrow.  And  again,  "  sorrow " 
awakens  shame  at  our  past  misconduct ;  it  sifts  our 
hidden  motives  thorouglily,  and  prompts  us  to  "  restore 
tenfold,"  and  to  "  wipe  tlie  tear  from  every  eye." 

And  thus  Sara  Thorn  had  benefited  by  her  grief. 
For  it  was  a  real  paralyzing  grief,  coming  like  an 
unexpected  peal  of  thunder,  when  the  sky  is  clear  to 
our  vision,  and  the  sun  shining  in  our  faces  ;  when  the 
birds  are  singing  around,  and  we,  on  the  brink  of  a 
])recipice,  stand,  in  our  great  happiness,  enjoying  the 
beautiful  panorama,  the  calm,  still  air,  the  melodious 
concert,  and  our  own  sensations.  But  if  the  blow  fell 
heavily — if  Sara  lay  for  a  time  helpless  under  such  a 
shock — if  for  a  time  she  lay  as  one  dead — when  con- 
sciousness returned — when  she  remembered  her  own 
Y>osition,  and  reflected  on  the  deep  lamentation  of  all  in 
lier  own  home,  if  she  suffered  her  misery  to  become 
known,  Sara  shook  off  her  despondency,  looked  her 
])Osition  in  the  face,  saw,  with  clear,  distinct  vision,  into 
ihe  future,  that  the  only  path  by  which  she  could  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  this  blow  on  her  future 
career,  had  already  been  coolly  pointed  out  by  him — by 
him  who  had  given  the  blow. 

Then  Sara's  pride  came  to  her  rescue,  and  pride  has 
great  power.     And  so,  as  we  have  said,  "  Sara  pulled 
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through,"  and  not  only  "  pulled  through,"  but  improved 

her  own  standing  in  the  county  of  Z .     And  it  was 

Sara's  perfect  comprehension  of  her  position  now,  of  the 
change  in  herself,  and  of  her  former  errors,  that  caused 
her  to  seek  out  Miss  Fortescue,  and  try  to  blot  out  past 
misunderstandings,  and  replace  them  with  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  both.  As  we 
have  said,  at  first  these  overtures  were  received  coldly. 
But  "Time"  not  only  witnesses  the  "purifying  of 
love,"  or  "  the  refining  of  sorrow  "  on  the  character,  but 
stamps  with  his  indelible  die  his  "  impression  "  of  the 
present  moment. 

Daily  these  "  impressions  "  became  a  mighty  whole — 
little  by  little,  it  is  true  ;  now  a  notion  on  this  day,  now 
a  conceit  on  that,  and  Captain  Fortescue  became 
convinced  that  the  Sara  Thorn  of  this  present  day  was 
tiot  the  Sara  Thorn  for  whom  he  had  beforetime 
cherished  an  unamiable  opinion. 

We  have  omitted  to  say  Miss  Barrymore  and  Miss 
Thorn  became  much  greater  companions,  than  formerly 
— that  is,  than  during  Sara's  great  intimacy  at  Prells- 
thorpe  Park ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Barrymore  had  a  more 
true  suspicion  than  any  other  lady  of  what  had  actually 
taken  place  between  Lord  Danby  and  Miss  Thorn. 
Miss  Barrymore  had  a  strong  sympathy  with  jSiiss 
Thorn — not  that  she  herself  harl  gone  through  the  same 
trying  ordeal,  but  that  she  had  known  "  sorrow,"  and 
recognised  in  Sara  Thorn's  present  manners,  and  the 
stronij  desire  to  be  of  use  to  others,  the  entire  abnesa- 
tion  of  "  self "  and  the  "  humility "  born  of  the  severe 
knowledge  of  sorrow.  And  Miss  Barrymore  and  Miss 
Thorn  often  rode  out  together — often  drove  together; 
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and  Miss  Barrymore's  powerful  support  of  Sara  Thorn 
was  another  help  to  her  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fortes- 
cues.  And  so  Sara  conquered  here  also.  And  now 
she,  too,  in  her  quiet  and  kind  way,  drew  out  Miss 
Fortescue  from  the  snail-shell  of  her  home  life,  and 
made   her  every  day  less  and  less  the  sort  of  person 

whom  the  county  of  Z stigmatised  as  "  second-rate, 

hum-drum."  And  when  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
and  Almeric  and  Sarah  Fortescue  appeared  at  the  altar, 
in  the  church  of  "  St.  Mary-on-the-Knoll,"  the  county 
of  Z said, 

"  Really  the  bride  did  great  credit  to  her  two  hand- 
some bridesmaids,  Miss  Barrymore  and  Miss  Tliorn,  who 
have  taken,  it  is  well  known,  much  pains  to  make  her  in 
some  degree  more  fit  for  the  high  station  in  the  county 
that,  as  Lady  Barrymore,  she  must  eventually  take  !" 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  recorded,  that  Sara 
Thorn,  in  her  blighted  love,  sought  not  to  punish  the 
once  loved  one.  And  though  she  now  despised  as  much 
as  she  had  once  loved,  she  left  Lord  Danby  in  higher 
hands,  for  the  retributive  justice  he  so  well  deserved. 
This  also  came  of  the  teaching  of  "  sorrow."  Of  Brenda 
Cheetham  we  have  omitted  to  record,  that  her  wrecked 
ambition  blossomed  into  revenge,  and  the  loss  of  the 
anticipated  coronet  haunted  her  much  more  than  the 
mamage  of  Lord  Danby.  Brenda,  therefore,  nursing 
her  revenge,  if  she  could  find  the  means,  would  certainly 
seek  the  opportunity  to  punish  severely  the  man  who  had 
cajoled  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  IT  IS  A  MANLY  ACT  TO  FORSAKE  AN  ERROR." 

IN  our  extreme  haste  to  marry  Mr.  Barrymore  and 
Miss  Fortescue  out  of  the  way  of  more  pressing 
matter,  we  liave  not  mentioned  other  incidents  that  took 
place  at  Heraldstowe  before  that  event.  The  steward 
at  Heraldstowe  took  all  accounts  to  Almeric  once  a 
month,  in  Almeric's  absence  to  Zara.  Sir  Hildebrand 
had  not  for  many  years  been  troubled  with  moneys  and 
papers  relating  thereto.  Since  Almeric's  return  he  had 
resumed  liis  customary  survey  of  accounts,  and  Miss 
Barrymore,  as  was  usual,  a])plied  to  him  when  her  purse 
was  empty.  But  now  that  Almeric  was  so  perfectly  re- 
covered from  his  illness,  and  now  that  his  marriaire  was 
in  prospect ;  now  that  he  knew  "  the  six-angel  piece " 
continued  day  by  day  to  lie  in  the  same  corner  of  his 
cabinet ;  and,  moreover,  now  that  he  had  lost  the  wish 
to  retain  it  for  his  own,  he  determined  to  show  it  to  Miss 
Barrymore,  and  tell  her  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
had  happened  to  him  since  it  came  into  his  possession. 
And  on  the  very  next  occasion  that  Miss  Barrymore 
applied  to  him  for  money,  he  said, 

"  Come  to  my  room,  and  I  will  have  it  ready  for  you." 
Almeric  himself  hastened  to  his  apartment  to  prepare 
for  his  sister.  He  courageously  took  from  his  cabinet 
"  the  six-angel  piece,"  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  by  its 
side  a  heap  of  gold,  and  some  notes.  He  then  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  placed  his  hands  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  prepared  himself  to  state  to  his 
VOL.  III.  K 
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sister  all  that  he  knew  relating  to  the  coin.  She  did  not 
come  immediately,  and  Almeric  fell  asleep.  There  was 
nothin(T  unusual  in  this.  Ever  since  his  illness  he  had 
requii'ed  many  more  hours  of  sleep  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  than  he  had  formerly  had.  In  a  short  time 
Miss  Barrymore  sent  to  tell  him  of  the  arrival  of  morn- 
ing visitors  ;  and  Palmer,  who  had  entered  without  dis- 
turbing his  voung  master,  on  turninfj  to  leave  the  room, 
made  some  slight  noise ;  this  at  once  disturbed  Al- 
meric's  slumbers,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  said, 

"What  is  it.  Palmer?" 

"  ^liss  Barrymore  sent  me  to  tell  you,  sir.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Strickland  are  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,"  said  Almeric  ;  and  rising,  he  put 
away  tlie  moneys  he  had  intended  for  his  sister,  and  re- 
placed "the  six-angel  piece"  in  the  same  corner  of  his 
cabinet.     He  then  went  to  greet  his  friends. 

When  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Strickland  drove  away.  Miss 
Barrymore  said, 

"  Drive  with  me,  dear  Almeric,  my  carriage  is  coming 
round  V 

Accordingly  they  drove  off  together,  and  only  when 
they  were  in  the  town  of  Stowe-in-the-Valley  did  Miss 
Barrymore  discover  she  was  without  money  ;  for  she  had 
intended  to  make  many  purchases. 

"That  will  not  signify,  Zara,  dear — I  mean  the  fact 
that  you  are  without  money.  I  dare  say  the  shop  people 
will  trust  you  to  the  value  of  a  pound  or  two !" 

"  Almeric  is  becoming  quite  facetious,"  thought  Miss 
Barrymore;  but  she  said,  laughingly,  "Do  you  think  so?" 

They  drove  gently  on  through  the  streets  of  the  quiet 
town,    and    suddenly    Miss    Barrymore    arrested     her 
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brothers  attention  as  she  said,  "Look,  look,  Ahn,  there 
is  one  of  those  Httle  Jews  from  whom  dear  father  used 
at  one  time  to  make  so  many  purchases." 

"Ah!  yes,  of  coins.  Dear  Zara,  that  reminds  me  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  '  the  six-antfel  piece  !'" 

"I  wish  you  would  not,  Almeric.  I  am  sure  I  hate 
to  hear  it  mentioned." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

"  Not  to-day,  dear,"  said  she,  pleadingly. 

"  Very  well,  then,  in  ray  room  to-morrow,  or  some  day 
soon  !" 

"  Some  distant  day,"  said  she,  and  the  carriage  stopped. 

As  the  footman  opened  the  carriage  door  on  one  side,  the 
"little  Jew"  she  had  pointed  out  to  Almeric,  as  they  drove 
down  the  street,  came  up  to  the  other  siile,  and  spoke  to 
her.  He  asked  if  he  could  see  Sir  Hildebrand.  Both 
Zara  and  Almeric  at  once  said  "  No !"  The  man  repre- 
sented that  he  had  one  or  two  coins  that  would  just  fill 
up  certain  gaps  in  Sir  Hildebrand's  cabinet.  Miss 
Barrymore  said, 

"  I  will  buy  them  if  you  have  them  with  you." 

The  man  offered  to  bring  them  to  her  before  she  left 
the  town,  and  eventually  he  displayed  his  wares  to  her 
at  the  hotel;  and  though  originally  she  had  only  intended 
to  buy  coins  for  her  grandfather,  the  man  took  care  so 
to  display  other  valuables  as  to  tempt  Miss  Barrymore 
to  purchase.  And  then,  when  all  this  was  done,  she  had 
no  money,  and  Almeric  no  cheque-book. 

"  He  must  come  to  Heraldstowe  to-morrow  for  his 
money,"  said  Miss  Barrymore. 

"  We  ourselves  buy  these  things  of  you  to  save  Sii* 

k2 
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Hiklebrand  the  trouble,"  said  Almeric.  "We  do  not 
wish  him  to  be  disturbed,  therefore,  if  we  permit  you  to 
come  to  the  house,  you  will  be  contented  to  ask  for  my 
sister  or  myself.  If  you  have  anything  more  that  will 
suit  Sir  Hiklebrand,  I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  pur- 
chase ;  and  whenever  you  are  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
Miss  Barrymore  or  I  myself  will  see  you,  but  on  no  ac- 
count seek  to  show  your  wares  to  Sir  Hildebrand." 

The  man  said  he  perfectly  understood,  and  promised 
to  call  on  the  morrow. 

"  And  now,  Zara,  dear,  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  that 
lot  of  foreign  moneys  I  brought  home  with  me.  If  you 
see  the  man  to-morrow,  remember  to  get  him  to  exchange 
them — they  are  in  a  pen-tray  in  the  morning-room." 

Miss  Barrymore  promised  ;  and  the  morrow  came, 
and  precisely  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day, 
Almeric  again  went  to  his  room,  eventually  to  be  followed 
by  Miss  Barrymore  for  money.  He  again  placed  on  the 
table  gold  and  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
the  "  six-angel  piece"  by  the  side,  ready  to  show  to  Zara, 
and  with  the  intention  of  telling  her  how  he  became 
possessed  of  it,  and  how  it  had  at  last  continued  to 
remain  stationary  in  a  corner  of  his  cabinet.  Again, 
while  waiting  for  her,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
and  again  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Miss  Barrymore  at  length  entered  the  room, 
she  did  not  disturb  her  brother,  more  wisely  determining 
that  it  was  much  better  he  should  stand  a  chance  of 
being  refreshed  by  a  comfortable  sleep,  than  of  being 
annoyed  and  excited  by  a  conversation  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  the  lost  "six-angel  piece."  She  gathered  up 
the  moneys  and  left  the  room ;  but  in  so  doing  she  had 
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toppled  over  the  pile  of  gold  that  lay  upon  the  notes, 
and  in  sweeping  it  off  the  table,  took  also  the  "six- 
angel  piece,"  which  had  W^n  placed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  heap.  She  had  made  no  noise,  for  the  table 
was  covered — Almeric,  therefore,  was  not  awaked. 

Very  soon  came  the  Jew  to  be  paid  for  the  purchases 
of  the  previous  day.  ^Miss  Barrymore  remembered  the 
foreign  moneys,  and  took  them  from  the  pen-tray,  and 
placed  them  on  the  table  side  by  side  with  the  gold  and 
notes  she  had  just  received  from  Almeric.  The  heaps 
became  slightly  mingled,  and  in  separating  the  English 
gold,  she  pushed  the  "  six-angel  piece"  into  the  mass  of 
foreign  moneys,  without  bestowing  more  thought  upon 
it  than  that  it  was  an  unusually  large  and  beautiful 
coin.  The  sharp  eyes  of  the  Jew  saw,  though  she  did 
not,  something  like  a  coin  of  rare  value,  but  he  offered 
a  certain  sura  on  the  exchange  of  the  foreign  moneys, 
which  Miss  Barrymore  at  once  accepted.  When  the 
Jew  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  examining  the  coin, 
he  at  once  understood  its  value,  and  determined  not  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  possession.  Through  one  of  his 
brethren  it  was  immediately  sent  away  from  the  town 
of  Stowe-in-the- Valley,  and  eventually  sold  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  by  any  lady  or 
gentleman  curious  in  the  science  of  numismatics. 

Alm^-^'i  did  not  awake  from  his  comfortable  slumber 
for  some  time ;  but  when  he  did  at  length  open  his  eyes, 
as  he  did  not  see  the  money  on  the  table,  he  did  not  re- 
member he  had  placed  it  there  before  going  to  sleep,  the 
more  especially  as  that,  just  as  he  began  to  yawn  and 
stretch  himself  after  his  refreshing  rest,  he  heard  the 
handle  of  his  room  door  turned  very  gently,  and  saw 
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Captain  Fortescue  enter  noiselessly,  who  had  been  fore- 
warned b}'  Miss  Barrymore  that  probably  he  would  not 
find  Almeric  awake. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you,"  said  he. 

"Xo,  indeed,"  said  Almeric,  jumping  up;  "I  was 
indulgino;  in  a  tremendous  stretch — I  am  sure  I  ou^ht 
to  crow  taller  every  day." 

"You  have  grown  during  your  absence — you  are  two 
inches  taller  than  you  were  six  months  ago." 

"  Is  Sarah  hereV' 

"  No  ;  I  left  her  at  '  the  Pines.'  " 

But  the  conversation  of  the  two  gentlemen  is  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  record. 

Perhaps  a  week  had  elapsed  after  Miss  Barrymore 
had  disposed  of  "  the  six-angel  piece,"  before  Almeric 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  coin.  "With  his 
customary  absence  of  mind,  }ie  had  no  recollection  of 
having  placed  moneys  for  Miss  Barrymore  a  second 
time;  though  he  perfectly  well  remembered  restoring 
both  "the  six-angel  piece"  and  the  moneys  to  his  cabinet 
on  the  morning  he  had  been  sent  for  to  receive  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Strickland.  Miss  Barrymore  herself  had  told 
him  she  had  taken  the  moneys  while  he  slept ;  that  she 
had  seen  the  Jew,  exchanged  the  foreign  moneys,  and 
paid  him  his  demand  on  their  recent  purchases ;  but  even 
of  this  he  had  no  remembrance. 

"  You  live  in  the  clouds,  Almeric,"  said  she,  laugh- 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do  delight  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  milsing, 
that  is  more  pleasurable  to  myself  than  profitable  to 
others,"  said  he ;  "  nevertheless,  Zara,  pray  come  to  my 
room  and  see  at  once  the  coin  that  has  been  the  cause  of 
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SO  much  annoyance  to  so  well-ordered  a   residence  as 
Heraklstowe." 

And  too-ethcr  the  brother  and  sister  went  to  Al- 
meric's  room.     He  unlocked  his  cabinet,  as  he  said. 

"  First,  my  dear  sister,  I  will  show  you  the  coin,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  of  its  marvellous  love  of  change  of 
place  and " 

But  Alraeric  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  turned  again  to 
search  his  cabinet,  for  he  could  not  see  the  famous  coin 
in  its  old  corner.  Carefully  he  searched  every  part  of 
the  cabinet ;  he  called  upon  Zara  to  help  him,  and  to- 
gether they  left  no  nook  or  cranny  unexplored ;  but  the 
coin  was  not  there." 

"  I  know,  Zara — I  know,"  said  he,  excitedly,  "  it  is  in 
the  arm  of  Baron  Almeric." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  can  you  mean  %  You  do  not 
mean  that  the  loss  of  this  coin  is  connected  with  the 
barons  in  the  hall"?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Zara ;  and  I  will  tell  you  all  from  be- 
ginning to  end ;  only  another  thought  strikes  me  now, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  my  conjecture  be  right. 
Perhaps  it  has  returned  to  its  old  niche  in  our  grand- 
father's cabinet." 

"  Almeric,  how  can  such  a  thing  be  ?  A  coin  has  no 
power  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  unassisted." 

"  True,  my  dear  sister,  but  there  are  numbers  in  this 
house,  perhaps,  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  a  coin  in 
its  peregrinations  from  one  place  to  another,  as  I  can 
prove  to  you." 

Miss  Barrymore,  as  she  inwardly  remembered  her 
great  ancestors  in  the  hall,  did  not  deny  Almeric's  state- 
ment. 
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"  You  have  the  keys,  Zara,  and  grandpapa  is  taking 
his  drive  ;  let  us  together  search  his  cabinets,  and — just 
for  niv  own  satisfaction — see  if  the  coin  has  returned 
there." 

Very  unwillingly  did  Miss  Barrymore  accede  to  this 
request.  But  she  did  at  last  consent  to  go  with  Al- 
meric,  and  they  descended  to  the  library  and  opened 
the  cabinet  from  which  the  coin  had  been  taken  in  the 
first  instance.  They  could  not  find  it.  After  a  long 
search  they  were  obliged  to  admit  the  coin  was  not 
there.  Almeric  wished  to  stop  in  the  hall  and  examine 
the  arm  of  Baron  Almeric,  but  Zara  persuaded  him  to 
"  let  the  barons  alone,"  and  they  returned  to  Almeric's 
room.  And  then  he  recounted  to  Miss  Barrymore  the 
history  of  the  coin  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  ended  by 
saying  "  it  was  of  no  use  to  deny  facts  that  were  so  well 
known  to  himself.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  he  had 
absolute  faith  in  ghosts,  but  then  there  must  be  some 
power  at  work  to  carry  a  coin  about  in  this  way."  Miss 
Barrymore  remained  silent.  In  her  own  mind  she  was 
sceptical  as  to  the  whole  account.  She  thought  Al- 
meric was  falling  ill  again,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  dis- 
may, she  turned  dreadfully  pale,  and  said  not  a  word. 

"  I  myself  let  it  drop  in  the  rearbrace  of  the  suit  of 
armour  that  we  call  Baron  Almeric.  And  if  all  the 
legends  of  the  house  of  Barrymore  be  true,  we  may  add 
another,  viz.,  that  the  barons  are  known  to  play  at 
*  pitch  and  toss '  in  the  hall,  for  I  found  the  '  the  six 
angels'  hidden  at  the  feet  of  Baron  Guy,  and  just  be- 
hind his  shield."  ^ 

"  Do  not  tell  me  any  more,  Almeric,"  said  Miss 
Barrymore,  as  a  cold  shiver  passed  through  her  frame. 
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She  difl  not  say  "  It  is  against  all  reason  to  credit  what 
you  say,"  but  she  thouglit  so. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  '  do  not  tell  me  any  more.' 
I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  the  coin  ;  but  were 
you  troubled  during  my  absence,  Zara  f 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  and  with  an  endeavour  to  shake 
off  the  morbid  feelings  that  oppressed  her  in  spite  of  her- 
self, she  added,  "there  never  were  better  behaved  ghosts 
in  all  this  world,  Almeric." 

He  now  recounted  to  her  the  history  of  the  murdei^ed 
squirrels  in  the  Park,  which,  as  their  deaths,  poor  little 
creatures,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coin,  he  had  not 
before  mentioned.  He  spoke  of  these  murders  now,  to 
prove  that  the  Baron  Almeric  must  have  been  a  man  of 
a  cruel  heart. 

"  Almeric,  my  dear  brother,  what  are  you  saying  ? 
He  it  was  who  peopled  the  Park  with  squirrels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and,  like  you,  he  was  fond  of  squirrels. 
And  besides,  I  can  clear  up  that  mystery  to  you." 

And  then  she  explained  that  the  servant  sent  to  in- 
form him  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fortescues  and  the 
Thorns  had  found  him  with  the  handsome  squirrel  on 
his  arm,  asleep  under  the  trees  where  she  had  left  him 
— that  he  had  been  obliged  to  touch  him  to  awake  him, 
and  that  by  doing  so  he  had  alarmed  the  squirrel,  which 
ran  up  the  tree  immediately,  and  that  he  himself  awoke, 
uttering  a  loud  cry  of  indignation. 

After  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  Almeric  said, 

"  Then  the  scene  in  the  Park  was  a  dream  !"  and  he 
silently  wondered  how  many  more  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  he  had  known  were  dreams,  and  how 
many  true  ?     But  Miss  Barry  more  said, 
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"  Of  course  it  was  a  dream.  The  testimony  of  the 
squirrels  still  alive  and  the  servant  prove  it." 

"  Then  now  provie  something  about  the  Baron's  other 
visits  to  me,  because  I  am  tired  of  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Ah  !  dear  Almeric,  if  you  had  only  told  me  at  the 
time  no  doubt  I  could  have  found  some  solution.  But 
you  have  allowed  these  things  to  make  you  ill,  and  if  you 
will  trouble  your  head  about  them,  you  will  be  ill  again." 

"  And  how  can  I  help  troubling  my  head  about  them?" 
said  he. 

"  Do  as  I  do.  Let  the  barons  and  the  ghosts  do  as 
they  please  in  their  own  way,  and  take  no  notice  of 
them  ;  and  do  you  do  as  you  please  in  your  own  way, 
and  probably  neither  the  barons  nor  the  ghosts  will  take 
any  notice  of  you.  Did  not  you  teach  me  that  courage 
keeps  the  ghosts  away  ?  did  not  you  tell  me  that  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  look  at  a  ghost  we  can  stare  him 
out  of  countenance?  I  acted  upon  that  advice,  Almeric, 
or  I  would  have  done  if  I  had  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances to  require  such  courage;  and  probably  the  barons 
and  the  ghosts  knew  of  ray  intentions,  and  honoured  me 
for  them,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  no  house  in  Eng- 
land has  had  '  better  ghosts '  than  we  have.  I  will  go 
again  into  the  hall  and  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  how 
unchivalric  it  is  to  disturb  us  in  this  way.  Shall  I, 
dear  Almeric?" 

"  Nonsense,  Zara  !  As  if  talking  to  a  suit  of  armour 
could  do  any  good  !" 

''  Well,  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  cannot  be  of 
much  use  to  talk  to  suits  of  armour.  But  then  I  wish 
you  would  not  fuss  yourself  so." 
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"  You  see,  Zara,  if  we  think  about  the  matter,  the 
armour  in  the  haJl  can  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
irhosts.     Armour — suits  of  armour — not  real  men." 

"  Or  unreal  ghosts,  Ahneric  !" 

"  Only,  Zara,  exphiin  to  me,  how  could  the  coin  get 
from  the  arm  of  Baron  Ahneric  to  the  feet  of  Baron  Guy  ? 
— how  could  the  florin  I  saw  roll  to  the  feet  of  Baron 
Conraddin  get  into  the  arm  of  Baron  Almeric  1  And 
then  tell  me  where  is  '  the  six-angel  piece '  gone  now 
from  the  corner  of  my  cabinet  to — to  where,  Zara  *?" 

Miss  Barrymore  shook  her  head  despondingly. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  shake  your  head  ;  but  really, 
unless  we  can  solve  these  queries  I  do  not  know  how  I 
am  to  prevent  myself  thinking  about  them." 

"  But  you  told  me,  Almeric,  that  the  less  said  about 
ghosts  the  better,  and  that  they  always  were  trouble- 
some in  a  house  where  they  were  much  talked  of — or 
at  least  that  old  Mrs.  Scattergood  said  so,  who  certainly 
seemed,  as  far  as  I  have  always  heard,  to  know  more 
than  anybody  else  on  this  subject." 

"  I  am  talking  of  coins,  not  ghosts,"  said  he. 

Miss  Barrymore  in  her  own  mind  thought  the  "  coin  " 
was  almost  a  greater  trouble  than  the  ghosts,  since  it  was 
able  to  jump  about  from  pillar  to  post  in  that  extraor- 
dinary way.  And  besides,  she  thought  she  had  no 
chance  of  settling  the  coin ;  but  wdth  that  wonderful  and 
very  reliable  specific  for  conquering  ghosts,  "to  stare 
them  full  in  the  face,"  she  had  some  hopes  that  she 
might,  through  her  own  indomitable  courage,  settle 
them.     And  so  she  returned  to  that  subject. 

"  You  know  Raymond  Maynooth  always  said  it  was 
old  Mrs.  Scattergood  who  kept  the  ghosts  alive.     She 
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occupied  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  talking  about 
them,  and  relating  all  the  curious  legends  connected  with 
the  house.  When  she  died,  no  one  ever  after  either 
heard  or  saw  a  ghost,  because  no  one  ever  after  spoke  of 
them,  or  thought  of  them.  Now  let  us  act  upon  tlie 
same  principle.  I  mean  let  us  cease  all  talk  on  so  tire- 
some a  subject,  and  then  the  ghosts  will  die  a  natural 
death  !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  keep  them  alive,  Zara. 
But  yet  I  should  like  to  have  these  strange  things  ex- 
plained." 

"  You  see,  Almeric,  the  age  itself  is  now  becoming  so 
enlightened,  I  think  the  ghosts  of  all  great  houses  must 
die  now.  I  think  they  will  be  ashamed  to  show  their 
faces  ao-ainst  the  learning  and  the  research  of  these 
times.  A  ghost  cannot  do  now  as  he  did  formerly — 
rouse  the  whole  house  by  his  noises,  and  make  every  one 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone,  or  be  in  the  dark  for  two 
seconds.  The  great  learning  of  this  age  teaches  us  we 
have  only  '  to  look  a  ghost  full  in  the  face  to  conquer 
him,'  and  to  send  him  back  to  his  brotherhood.  This 
was  not  known  in  former  days,  and  accounts  for  the 
ghosts  then  having  had  so  much  })ower." 

It  is  recorded  that  Miss  Barrymore's  eloquence  had  a 
good  effect  upon  her  brother,  lie  ceased  to  worry  him- 
self about  "  coins,"  and  barons,  and  ghosts — indeed,  he 
was  manned  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  perhaps  then 
— he  had  something  else  to  think  of. 
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CHAPTER   XIIT. 

"  THE  MORE  NOBLE  THE  MORE  HUMBLE," 

THE  Kector  of  Prellstliorpe,  Mr.  Cheetham,  after 
Lord  Danby's  marriage,  sought  to  exchange  his 
living,  and  go  to  some  distant  county,  where  the  dis- 
agreeable events  that  had  so  poisoned  his  life  during  the 
last  few  months  might  be  unknown,  and  where  Brenda 
might  begin  a  new  career,  and  perhaps  take  warning  by 
her  own  bitter  experience,  and  be  more  easily  guided  by 
her  parents  for  the  future. 

But  this  plan  was  not  put  into  practice.  Lord  Prells- 
thorpe,  on  returning  to  the  Park,  after  having  been 
present  at  the  gay  doings  in  London,  now  sought 
Mr.  Cheetham,  and  tried  to  renew  the  intimacy 
between  the  two  houses  so  unhappily  interrupted 
by  Brenda's  foolishness.  He  entreated  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham to  give  up  all  idea  of  exchange,  and  wait  until 
he  should  be  able  to  offer  him  something  more  suit- 
able to  his  learning,  and  to  his  desire  for  a  quiel  life, 
than  Prellsthorpe  Rectory.  It  was  well  known  that 
Prellsthorpe  was  seated  in  the  heart  of  a  county  famous 
for  its  princely  hospitalities,  its  cheerful  home  parties, 
its  pleasant  gatherings,  and  happy  re-unions  fand  besides 
these,  it  v/as  also  well  known  to  the  remaining  counties  in 

England  that  the  county  of  Z still  retained  the 

pomp  and  display  of  former  days,  and  did  not  "  level " 
itself  to  the  common  level  of  other  and  less  aristocratic 
counties.     Fom',  and  even  six  horses  to  the  carriages  of 
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the  gentry  in  the  county  of  Z ,  were  by  no  means 

uncommon  ! 

Now,  ^[r.  Cheetham,  not  only  liked  a  quiet  life,  and 
plenty  of  time  for  his  beloved  books  ;  but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  "  pomp,"  and  he  hated  "  state  "  occasions; 
and  therefore,  all  these  things  considered,  perhaps  the 

county  of  Z was  not  exactly  suited   to  a  man  of  his 

temperament.  And  the  end  of  all  this  was  that  Mr. 
Cheetham  did  not  attempt  "to  exchange."  He  con- 
sented to  wait  until  his  friend,  Lord  Prellsthorpe,  could 
offer  him  something  more  worthy  of  his  great  learning 
and  his  love  of  retirement. 

But  now  we  must  "  write  up  "  the  events  that  have 
occurred  to  the  ^Maynooths.  Mistress  Nuala  returned  to 
Wolfscrag,  after  having  deposited  Grel  at  Prellsthorpe 
Rectory — and  Mr.  and  Miss  Maynooth  went  to  spend 
some  time  with  her. 

"  You  altered  your  mind  about  re-furnishing,  Ray- 
mond?" said  Mistress  Nuala. 

"  No.  I  wish  to  refurnish ;  but  Almeric  could  not  be 
left  alone  in  a  foreign  kind.  I  went  off  to  him  at  a  mo- 
ment s  notice." 

"  Then  you  will  resume  your  plans  shortly,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  said  he,  quietly. 

"There,  aunt,  I  am  right,"  said  Miss  Maynooth. 
"  You  see  he  does  not  mean  to  marry  !" 

Raymond  stroked  his  beard  and  smiled.  ,  Mistress 
Nuala  sat  silent. 

"  You  did  make  such  a  fuss  at  one  time,  Raymond," 
said  Miss  Maynooth  rather  pettishly.  "  I  really  had  the 
strongest  hopes  that  at  last  you  were  safely  in  love." 
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"And  what,  tlieii,  has  dashed  your  hopes  to  the 
ground?"  said  he. 

"  Because  you  have  resumed  your  former  steady 
demeanour,  your  practical  ways,  and  your  quiet  life. 
And  besides,  I  never,  by  any  chance,  hear  you  rave  now 
of  the  '  constancy '  of  your  beloved  !  I  conclude  she  has 
jilted  you." 

"  What  an  unladylike  word,  Yolande  !  I  do  not  like 
it  from  your  lips.  If  one  thing  moi'e  than  another,  is 
likely  to  spoil  a  woman's  mouth,  it  is  an  ugly  word.  Ugly 
words  are  not  pleasant  in  men,  they  are  unpardonable  in 
women,  and  unprofitable  to  all.  But  1  have  no  objec^ 
tion  to  tell  you  of  '  my  beloved  ;'  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
mean  to  apply  that  epithet  to  the  Lady  Grel  Stuart. 
She  is  still  constant.  No  amount  of  smoke  can  possibly 
drive  her  away  !  Her  sweet  importunity  attaches  me 
the  more." 

"  Importunity !" 

"  Importunity,  Yolande.  What  is  there  strange  in 
that  f  I  consider  the  woman  whom  no  amount  of  smoke 
can  drive  away,  'importunate,'  and  respect  her  accord- 
ingly !" 

Miss  Maynooth  turned  to  her  aunt,  and  raised  her 
eyebrows  in  speechless  astonishment.  But  the  old  lady 
laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  said, 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Raymond.  Ladies,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  like  '  smoke.'  She  must,  as  you  say,  be 'importun- 
ate,' if  she  so  greatly  disregards  so  great  an  evil." 

"  Ah  !  you  encourage  me,  my  dear  aunt,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily  for  it.  You  see,"  continued  he,  stretching 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  women.      I  dislike  a  smattering  on  any  subject, 
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and  therefore  I  determine  to  study  my  new  book  tho- 
roughly. For  I  look  upon  woman,  at  this  period  of  my 
life,  as  'a  new  book,'  from  which  I  cull  beautiful  thoughts, 
gain  new  ideas,  and  long  to  read  the  more,  and  turn  over 
niore  and  more  pages  every  time  I  see  her.  I  have  al- 
ready learned  by  my  study  that  a  woman  is  the  most  con- 
stant creature  in  existence,  or  who  lives  and  breathes ; 
that  she  can  stand  smoke  as  well  as  the  best  constructed 
chimney ;  that  she  is  an  importunate  being,  and  does  not 
give  a  man  an  opportunity  to  forget  her.  Now  /,"  said 
he,  emphasizing  the  pronoun,  "  should  blush  for  my  own 
cowardice  if  I  were  not  as  constant  as  she,  even  though 
it  may  be  that  on  trial  I  find  this  constancy  a  pull  upon 
my  own  nature.  And  certainly'  I  have  every  wish  to 
ennilate  her  in  her  importunity.  But  the  oddity  of  the 
matter  is,  that  in  spite  of  this  constancy  on  both  sides, 
and  my  hearty  desire  to  make  the  importunity  equal, 
nay,  I  may  say  in  the  very  face  of  them  both,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  meet  her  and  say,  '  good  morning,  how  do  you  do  V 
I  then  turn  over  another  page  in  my  book,  and  discover 
that  a  lovely  young  woman  is  as  shy  as  a  young  fawn. 
In  my  own  judgment,  I  think  also  she  is  just  as  much  in- 
clined to  run  away.  She  does  not;  because  a  woman  is 
brought  up  to  know  the  usages  of  society,  and  a  fawn  is 
not.  Consequently,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  fawn 
actually  does  run  away  ;  the  woman,  with  a  courage  that, 
considering  her  terror,  does  lier  justice,  stands  her  ground. 
But  what,  again,  is  the  use  of  standing  her  ground  merely 
to  hear  one  say,  "  Thanks,  my  aunt  and  sister  are  quite 
well  1"  IIow  is  a  man  to  reward  a  woman  for  such 
wonderful  constancy,  and  such  charming  imj)ortunity,  if, 
when  he  meets  her,  he  is  obliged  to  look  as  solemn  as  a 
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judge,  and  turn  his  eyes  up  to  the  sky  on  purpose  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  saying  very  demurely,  '  I 
think  we  shall  have  rain,'  although,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sky  is  as  clear  and  as  heavenly  a  blue  as  heart  can  wish. 
I  dare  not  contradict  her.  I  say  to  myself,  '  Perhaps  she 
knows  better  than  I — she  can  see  farther  into  heaven,' 
and  so  I  give  up  that  point.  Oh  !  you  may  laugh,"  for 
the  old  lady  again  laughed  until  she  wiped  away  her 
tears,  "  but  these  things  are  almost  enough  to  drive  a 
man  mad." 

"  Why  do  you  not  settle  the  matter,  and  ask  her  to 
have  you  ?  Grel  is  very  good-natured,"  said  Mistress 
Nuala. 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !  Owe  to  her  '  good-nature ' 
what  I  would — You  see,  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  dispute 
this  good-nature,  as  probably  clinging  to  the  characters 
of  all  pretty  and  lovable  women.  But,  on  the  whole,  1 
do  not  think  men  like  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  sterling  quality  is  '  good-nature,'  but  just  at  this 
particular  period  of  my  life  I  would  rather  she  could 
interest  herself  in  me  through  other  qualities  than  her 
own  absolute  good-nature.  I  do  not  deny  her  good- 
nature, but  as  certainly  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  it 
for  my  own  selfishness.  And  then,  you  see,  how  can  1 
expect  a  shy  little  fawn  like  Grel,  with  her  clear  insight 
into  heaven,  to  have  a  great  rough  bear  of  a  fellow  like 
me?". 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  I  think  lovable  women  like 
Grel  often  do  take  a  fancy  to  great  big  men   like  you." 

"To  'take a  fancy'  will  not  do — she  could  only  amuse 
herself  with  a  fancy — but  to  take  me  for  better 
for     worse,      I    humbly      think,      with     proper     care 

YOL.  III.  L 
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iiiiE^lit  amuse  me  also.  But,  aunt,  aunt,  dear  aunt," 
said  he  shaking  his  head,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  great 
humility,  "  when  I  think  of  my  own  shortcomings,  and 
of  her  perfections,  I  am  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Here  Mr.  Maynooth  arose,  and,  with  a  dejected  air, 
left  the  room. 

"  Now,  aunt,  is  he  not  mad?  Does  he  not  talk  utter 
folly  ?  I  cannot  understand  why  you  laugh.  I  see  no- 
thing laughable  in  a  young  man  of  Raymond's  intellect 
wastincf  his  time  in " 

"Well,  my  dear,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  you  do  not 
understand,  and  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  to  laugh 
at,  only  I  am  amused  by  his  odd  speeches,  and " 

Mr.  Maj^nooth  returned,  and  asked  the  ladies  at  what 
hour  they  would  like  to  drive. 

"  Raymond,  come  in,"  said  Mistress  Nuala,  "  I  have 
something  to  say." 

^Ir.  Maynooth  shut  the  door,  and  reseated  himself. 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  said  Mistress 
Nuala. 

"  Right,  dear  aunt,  I  have  always  said  I  would  not 
have  a  faint  heart.  If  I  fell  in  love  with  that  big  little 
woman,  our  widowed  Queen — God  bless  her  !— I  would 
not  have  a  faint  heart.  I  have  always  assured  myself  I 
would  go  in  and  win.  Now  that  is  the  heavenly  born 
courage  of  the  man,  while  he  thinks  himself  wise — wise 
to  meet  and  conquer  the  world."  And  he  stretched  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  as  he  spoke.  "  But  when  a 
man  has  discovered  that  he  is  not  wise,  when  a  man  has 
a  faintheart  from  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  would 
you  have  him  take  from  a  woman's  good-nature  that  which 
his  own  good  qualities,  such  as  they  are,  have  no  power  to 
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win  ?     Or  can  you  tell  him  how  to  become  more  worthy, 
and  so  strencrthen  his  heart  ?" 

CO 

"  How  are  you  unworthy  ?" 

The  old  lady  had  put  this  question  thoughtlessly,  she 
repented  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  as  he  slowly  shook  his  head,  "  when  a 
man  counts  up  his  sins  and  follies,  I  do  not  think  he 
cares  much  to  make  an  expose  of  himself  to  his  nearest 
and  dearest  relations.  Plowever,  this  much  I  may  say  : 
I  have  lived  on  this  earth  for  five-and-thirty  years  ;  and 
if  I  have  compared  myself  with  other  men,  I  have  not 
found  myself,  as  a  rule,  unworthy  of  my  place.  But  that 
charmincr  little  woman,  Grel  Stuart,  looked  at  me,  spoke 
to  me :  then  I  felt  I  was  a  fool.  Until  then  I  had  looked 
upon  myself  as  a  wise  man.  You  see  I  was  mistaken  ; 
the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes ;  something  happened  to  my 
limbs — but  what  I  cannot  tell — my  memory  left  me  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  I  buttoned  up  my  coat.  When  I 
unbuttoned  it  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
was  an  absolute  fool.  I  was  greatly  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  all  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  and  this  idea  has  gradually  gained 
ground  with  rae.  I  do  not  blame  her,  God  bless  her,  for 
this  change  in  my  estimation  of  myself ;  I  ought  the 
more,  and  still  the  more  to  honour  her  for  pulling  the 
hidden  springs  of  my  heart  and  mind,  and  showing  me 
myself  in  all  my  naked  deformity.  And  so  I  am  faint- 
hearted when  I  know  myself  to  be  a  fool.  Can  I  crow 
wisdom — the  wisdom  that  will  ever  again  make  me 
think  myself  wise?  But  you  drive  at  three,  do  you  say?" 

"  Yes,  Raymond,  at  three,"  and  j\Ii'.  Maynooth  again 
left  the  room. 

l2 
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"  What  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  hoodwink  women !" 
said  he,  as  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  strolled  on  the 
lawn.  "I  wish  they  would  let  Grel  and  me  alone. 
They  will  terrify  her  out  of  her  senses  if  they  talk  to  her 
as  they  do  to  me ;  and  I  confess  they  make  me  vexed. 
I  suppose,  when  I  see  my  way,  I  shall  speak.  Such  a 
deliciously  shy  darling  cannot  be  expected  to  love  a  great 
big  fellow  like  me  all  in  a  minute !  I  believe,  if  she 
thought  there  was  the  smallest  chance  that  I  should  love 
her,  or  she  me,  that  she  would  entreat  to  be  taken  to 
Siberia,  in  fear  of  the  consequences !  Women  always 
run  away  from  difficulties — or  they  wish  to  do — and 
perhaps  in  the  end  only  stand  their  ground  because  of 
the  requirements  of  society !  It  is  true  I  have  no  rival. 
Danby  and  Almeric  married,  Hamilton  booked !"  Mr. 
Maynooth  indulged  in  a  sly  chuckle  as  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Hamilton.  "That  was  my  doing,"  continued  he. 
"I  felt  sure,  if  Hamilton  could  only  see  enough  of  Zara, 
he  might  probably  think  she  was  fitted  for  the  position 
of  the  future  Mrs.  Hamilton  !  There  is  somethin2  ex- 
tremely  handsome  and  queenly  about  Zara.  She  is  just 
the  one  for  Hamilton,  and  she  will  '  queen  it '  at  that 
splendid  old  Abbey,  and  do  the  houses  of  Barrymore  and 
Hamilton  full  justice,  and  certainly  become   eventually 

*  Queen  of  the  County  of  Z !'     And  so,  as  I  said, 

Hamilton  is  safe,  and  I  am  comforted  by  the  remem- 
brance of  this.  But  for  myself — at  present  I  do  not  see 
my  way.  And  I  never  act  until  I  can  feel  sure  of  the 
result — or  morally  sure.  I  would  not  give  the  smallest 
hint  to  that  darling  Grel  of  my  own  almost  uncontrol- 
lable feelings,  until  I  first  catch  her  tripping,  in  those 
small  unconscious  ways,  that  I  have  learned,  somehow, 
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belong  to  young  maidens.  When  she  cannot  meet  my 
eye  without  a  blush,  and  yet  when  I  dare  to  catch  her 
eye  again,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  same  result,  but 
without  anger  on  her  part,  I  shall  say  to  myself,  '  Ray- 
mond, march  on  !'  Ah  !  I  know  what  I  mean  ! — I  know 
what  I  will  do !  And  if  I  do  not  so  press  on  at  this 
most  proper  time,  may  I  remain  a  fool  for  the  rest  of  my 
mortal  life,  and  may  I  never  have  a  son  to  be  the  de- 
light of  my  old  age,  and  to  '  press  on,'  like  his  father ; 
or  a  daughter,  that  shall  be  in  all  things  as  lovely,  as 
pure,  and  as  excellent  as  her  mother,  Grel ! — Grel 
Stuart  now,  Grel  Maynooth  in  the  future !" 

But  Mistress  Nuala  and  Miss  Maynooth  set  off  for 
their  drive,  and  they  agreed  to  go  to  Prellsthorpe  Rectory, 
and  see  Grel.      During;  their  drive  Miss  Mavnooth  said, 

"  Why  should  my  '  mad '  brother  feel  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  Grel  ?" 

"  All  men  for  the  time  being  deify  the  women  they 
love,  and  depreciate  themselves.  Raymond  is  ardently 
in  love  with  Grel ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  though  he  tries  to 
mystify  us  by  talking  nonsense.  The  more  he  can  make 
an  angel  of  Grel,  the  happier  he  is  himself,  and  the  more 
bumble  in  his  estimation  of  himself." 

"  I  think  it  very  absurd.  I  can  seldom  understand 
half  what  Raymond  says,  when  he  gets  into  his  rhapso- 
dies on  women,  and  on  Grel  in  particular !  And  then 
he  looks  just  as  serious  as  if  he  were  talking  sense  of  the 
best  quality !" 

"  Always  treat  tenderly  '  the  rhapsodies,'  as  you  call 
them,  of  men  who  are  in  love.  It  is — love  is — a  species 
of  madness,  and  the  less  said  of  it  the  better.  Of  course 
such  things  must  be — pre-ordaiued,  no  doubt,  for  our 
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good.  You  say,  also,  Raymond's  humility  is  '  absurd  !' 
Well,  so  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense.  Raymond  Is  a  thorough 
Enf^lish  gentleman,  fit  mate  for  a  queen.  He  is  free 
from  those  vices  tliat  even  in  this  age  are  practised  by 
many.  And  then  he  is  clever,  and  has  a  temper  so  gentle 
and  kind,  it  is  worth  anything  to  a  woman  !" 

"  Yes,  he  has  seen  the  world,  knows  mankind  well, 
and  I  know  he  is  a  generous-hearted,  good  tempered, 
and  honourable  gentleman,  fit  mate  for  any  lady  of  high 
degree ;  but  I  still  tliink  his  humility,  or  pretended 
humility,  absurd.  And  then,  again,  dear  aunt,  Grel  is 
such  a  child  !  He  so  learned,  she  so  simple.  I  am  really 
astonished !" 

"  Very  much  of  the  charm  to  him  lies  in  Orel's  ex- 
treme youth  and  simplicity.  Raymond  is  thirty-five,  Grel 
but  eighteen.      Very  suitable  in  point  of  age,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  But  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
the  ladies  were  shown  in. 

As  will  be  anticij)ated,  Grel  was  delighted  to  receive 

them,  and  the  on  dits  of  the  county  of  Z were  gone 

into.  But  at  length  Lady  Grel  told  her  own  store  of 
news,  viz.,  that  next  week,  the  first  week  in  December, 
her  Cousin  Irene  would  return  to  Prellsthorpe.  That 
she  would  be  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Ladies 
Cristabel  and  Olga  St.  Vincent,  the  sisters  of  Lady 
Gwendoline,  Lord  Danl>y's  bride;  that  their  brothers, 
Lord  Tenterdon  and  Lord  Basil  St.  Vincent,  would  be 
of  the  same  party.  And  also  Lord  Spencer,  and  the 
Honourable  Katharine,  and  the  Honourable  Walter 
Spencer,  were  expected ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AVIlloughby, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  John ;  in  short,  the  Park  would 
be  filled  from  top  to  bottom  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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bride   and  bridegroom,   who  were   expected  about  the 
eighteenth. 

Grel's  naive  delight  in  all  this  influx  of  company  was 
not  lost  on  Mistress  Nuala,  who  felt  sure  that  Grel  at 
least  was  heart-whole  ;  and  in  her  own  mind  Mistress 
Nuala  wondered  what  Raymond  would  do  with  so  many 
rivals  in  the  field  ?  She  suspected  he  felt  himself  per- 
fectly free  from  these  annoyances. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  BUILDING  CASTLES  IK  THE  AIK.' 

THERE  was  a  great  lull  in  the  county  of  Z about 
the  time  that  Mistress  Nuala  Maynooth  called  at 
Prellsthorpe  Rectory,  and  had  this  news  from  the  Lady 
Grel  Stuart.  Everybody  hoping  for  something  that  did 
not  happen,  and  each  one  marvelling  at  the  dullness 
that  had  fallen  on  the  county.  All  that  the  most  spirited 
could  do  was  to  look  eagerly  forward  to  Christmas,  and 
prepare  for  some  events  of  importance  then,  that  either 
ought  to  happen,  or  else  some  explanation  must  be  given 
from  somewhere,  by  somebody  ;  because  it  was  becoming 
quite  clear  to  the  most  unsophisticated  that  the  county  of 

Z could  not  exist  in  such  stagnant  waters. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  December,  as  Grel  had  said, 

Prellsthorpe  Park  filled.     The  county  of  Z revived, 

opened  its  eyes  in  wonder,  and  let  loose  its  many 
tongues  in  queries  and  rejoinders.  It  was  said,  "  A  more 
joyous  party  had  never  assembled  anywhere  than  that 
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now  under  the  roof  of  the  Earl  of  Prellsthorpe  !"  And 
tlie  county  of  Z greatly  rejoiced  in  this  fact. 

Raymond  Maynootli  was  taken  aback — that  is  to  say, 
as  his  aunt  and  his  sister  had  not  thought  proper  to  tell 
him  of  the  large  party  expected  to  assemble  at  the  Park, 
and  as  he  had  not  heard  a  whisper  of  this  news  from 
any  one,  insensible  man  as  he  was  generally  supposed  to 

be  by  the  county  of  Z ,  and  much  more  prone  to 

take  care  of  his  beard  than  run  after  ladies.  Who 
would  think  of  telling  him  of  the  entree  into  the  county 
of  lovely  3'oung  ladies,  such  as  had  never  been  surpassed 
even  in  that  county,  so  famed  for  its  beautiful  women, 
or  of  handsome  young  men  ?  And  as  no  whisper  of 
these  events  from  any  quarter  had  reached  him,  he  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  quite  taken  aback "  at  "  the 
meet"  at  Clendown. 

A  perfect  crowd  of  young  ladies  from  all  parts  of  the 

county  of  Z appeared  at  this   meet  at  Clendown. 

The  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  numerous, 
and  Raymond  was  riding  carelessly  up  to  the  huge  oak 
that  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  down,  where  his 
groom,  with  his  gallant  hunter,  was  already  standing 
awaiting  his  approach,  when  in  the  distance,  from  the 
Prellsthorpe  side,  winding  gently  down  the  hill  that  on 
that  side  separated  the  Park  from  Clendown,  he  saw  a 
large  cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  saw,  too, 
that  the  Earl's  carriage  was  already  on  the  ground  and 
filled  with  ladies.  "  Taken  aback,"  as  he  felt  he  was, 
and  yet,  as  he  wisely  said  to  himself,  what  could  it 
matter  to  him?  he  took  out  his  field-glass,  and,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  huge  oak,  he  saw  ten  mounted  gentlemen 
and  four  ladies.     "  Ah  !  yes,  I  see,  there  are  the  two 
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lovely  sisters," — he  never  would  call  them  cousins — 
"  and,  oh !  despair,  two  gentlemen  attending  each  sis- 
ter, one  on  each  side.  Well,  this  will  never  do,"  said  he 
to  himself ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  getting  people  out  of 
the  way,  if  others  are  to  fill  up  the  gaps  immediately  ?" 
But  he  determined  at  once  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He 
put  np  his  glass,  mounted,  and  rode  straight  to  Lord 
Prellsthorpe's  carriage,  to  greet  the  ladies  there.  The 
Countess  herself  was  present,  thinking,  no  doubt,  the 
balmy  air  would  do  her  good.  She,  with  Mrs.  St.  John, 
MisS  Spencer,  and  Lady  Christabel  St.  Vincent,  filled 
the  carriage.  The  large  party  came  up,  walking  their 
horses  very  quietly,  but  evidently  in  high  spirits.  Only 
Lady  Irene  saw  Mr.  Maynooth,  and  with  difficulty  got 
near  enough  to  him  to  have  a  word  or  two.  Then  he 
learned  how  full  the  Park  was,  "  that  Grel  was  of  the 
party,  and  that  the  ladies  meant  '  to  follow '  as  far  as 
Windmill  Brook.  At  that  point  the  Earl  would  ride 
home  with  them,  &c.,  &c." 

But  the  party  from  Prellsthorpe  stopped  before  they 
reached  Windmill  Brook,  on  account  of  "  so  large  a 
field,"  and  because  they  meant  to  call  at  Heraldstowe,  for 
Sir  Hildebrand  and  Miss  Barrymore  had  been  at  the 
Park  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  all  the  ladies  longed  to  see 
that  "handsome  and  dignified  old  gentleman  again;" 
and  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  had  been  wonderfully 
taken  with  Miss  Barrymore. 

But  Raymond  Maynooth  rode  on  wnth  "  the  large 
field"  to  Windmill  Brook,  and  then  he  drew  his  rein 
and  looked  round  for  the  Prellsthorpe  party.  He  was 
disappointed,  there  was  not  a  single  hat  and  feather  left 
in  all  that  splendid  "  field."     He  galloped  to  the  nearest 
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r'lsincT  f^rour.fl,  for  "he  did  not  care 'to  follow,'  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  for  such  great  exercise  on  this  morn- 
inor," — at  least,  that  was  his  excuse  to  himself,  so  he 
galloped  to  the  nearest  j'ising  ground,  and  again  with  his 
glass  gazed  around  him.  And  there  they  were,  scamp- 
ering along  through  the  valley,  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Not  the  Earl  only  turned  away  from 
"the  large  field,"  but  many  other  gentlemen  on  that 
particular  morning  had  "  followed "  bright  eyes  and 
listened  to  dulcet  voices,  instead  of  "  riding  hard  to  be 
in  at  the  death  !"  • 

llaymond  turned  away,  after  watching  the  party  out 
of  sight ;  and  it  is  no  fiction  to  say  he  allowed  his  fine 
hunter  to  go  where  he  pleased — that  is  to  say,  anywhere 
on  the  turnpike  road,  for  he  kept  him  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  that  exciting  "  field,"  and  so  he  and  his  master 
walked  quietly  along  the  shady  lanes.  The  master 
sighed  very  heavily  and  very  frequently,  and  no  doubt 
the  horse  sympathised  and  sighed  too,  if  horses  do  sigh ; 
the  one  for  the  loss  of  all  hope,  the  other  that  he  had 
lost  his  long  and  exciting  gallop  ;  for  it  is  recorded, 
horses  like  hunting  as  well  as  their  masters. 

Now,  though  in  the  plans  of  the  Lady  Irene  it  had 
been  determined  the  party  should  call  at  Ileraldstowe  on 
that  morning,  as  it  happened  they  did  not,  for  they  saw 
^liss  Barrymore  drive  away  from  the  Lodge  gates  before 
they  came  up.  And  then  it  happened  that  in  a  few 
days  after  the  meet  at  Clendown,  Raymond  ^laynootli 
called  at  Ileraldstowe,  only  to  encounter  another  dis- 
appointment, lie  went  ostensibly  to  see  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  ;  but  he  was  slightly  fatigued,  and  Raymond  was 
shown  in  to  Miss  Barrymore.    From  her  he  learned  that 
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a  large  party  from  the  Park  had  lunched  there  on  that 
very  morning. 

"  Only  two  or  three  rode  up  to  the  house  ;  Lady  Irene 
was  afraid  the  party  would  be  too  large  for  grandpapa. 
But,  as  it  happened,  he  was  extremely  well  to-day.  He 
sent  down  to  the  Lodge  for  those  who  were  waiting 
there,  and  a  very  merry  party  we  were  at  luncheon — 
both  papa  and  1  enjoyed  the  morning  much.  But  you 
know  them,  Raymond  ? — the  new  comers,  I  mean  ?" 

"Not  a  soul — excepting  only  those  two  beautiful 
sisters." 

Miss  Barrymore  was  not  accustomed  to  Mr.  May- 
nooth's  rhapsodies ;  and,  moreover,  was  not  aware  that 
he  habitually  called  the  two  Ladies  Stuart  "  sisters," 
though  he  knew  they  were  only  cousins.  She  therefore 
misunderstood  him,  and  replied, 

"  Yes,  they  are  beautiful ;  but  Lady  L-ene  and  Lady 
Grel  are  more  beautiful  for  that  style  of  beauty — fair, 
with  dark  hair.  AVhere  did  you  meet  the  Ladies  St. 
Vincent  ?" 

"  You  have  not  understood  me — I  do  not  know  those 
ladies.     I  spoke  of  the  two  Ladies  Stuart." 

"  Have  you  not  called  at  the  Park  ?" 

"  Yes,  Zara ;  but  some  people  have  luck,  some  have 
not.     I  was  shown  in  to  Lord  Prellsthorpe." 

"  You  have  had  quite  a  miss  to-day,  Raymond.  They 
are  really  a  joyous  party — full  of  fun  and  frolic." 

Raymond  knitted  his  brows  and  felt  very  serious. 

"  Flirting,  I  suppose  V  said  he,  at  length. 

"  I  cannot  say  that — no,  it  seems  to  me  play,  but  then 
very  enjo^^able  '  play '  on  both  sides." 

"  Yes — on  the  ladies'  side  as  well  as  the  gentlemen's." 
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"  Certainly.  The  ladies  were  full  of  playful,  witty 
speeches,  led  by  that  very  charming  Mrs.  Willoughby  ; 
and,  oh  !  Raymond,  Grel  Stuart  is  so  much  improved — 
she  has  lost  all  her  shyness,  and  much  of  her  simplicity." 

"  Has  she  ?"  said  Raymond,  as  he  felt  his  heart  swell 
with  annoyance. 

"  When  did  you  see  her  last,  Raymond  ?  Have  you 
seen  her  since  her  return  from  abroad  ?  I  suppose  yes, 
since  she  is  so  friendly  with  Aunt  Nuala  ?" 

But  Raymond  sat  silent,  and,  as  it  appeared,  lost  in 
thought.     At  length  he  said, 

"  Why,  Zara,  I  have  not  seen  her  above  once  or  twice 
since  you  and  Almeric  dined  at  Wolfscrag,  when  she 
was  on  a  visit  to  Aunt  Nuala  !" 

Nor  had  he.  Though,  when  he  knew  she  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  contrived  to  meet  her  now  and  then, 
and  say  a  passing  "good  morning,''  that  was  all. 

"  Then  you  will  find  her  im])roved,  Raymond.  I  used 
to  fancy  you  greatly  charmed  with  Grel.  But  I  sup- 
pose a  fit  of  your  old  insensibility  to  the  loveliness  of  us 
ladies  has  gradually  crept  over  you,  and  you  care  no 
more  for  Grel  now  than  you  do  for  me  !" 

"  Hamilton  would  not  let  me  care  for  you,  Zara,  and 
so  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having  laid  my  heart  at  your 
feet ;  and  again,  all  men  are  not  like  Hamilton,  able  to 
win  the  woman  they  j)refer." 

"  You  desponding  ?  You,  Raymond  Maynooth  ?  Ah  ! 
you  laugh  ! — you  laugh  !  You  are  only  amusing  your- 
self with  my  simplicity." 

"  Oh !  Zara.  Just  think,  now,  ask  yourself  what 
darling  of  a  woman  would  ever  have  me?  Bless  you,  I 
am  much  too  unrefined  to  please  the  ladies  I"  and  laugh- 
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ing,    and   shaking   her  hand   heartily,   he   took   leave. 

"  Yes,  1  daresay  she  is  improved,"  said  he  to  himself, 
thinking  of  Grel.  "  I  have  not  much  chance  with  such 
numbers  of  handsome  men  round  her ;  but  I  will  not 
give  her  up.  I  will  call  at  the  Park  to-morrow  ;  I  will 
get  up  some  grand  parties  at  Mitreberris  and  Wolfscrag, 
and  get  Zara  Barrymore  to  help  me  with  a  '  dinner,'  or 
a  '  ball,'  or  a  something,  at  Heraldstowe." 

And  while  he  thought  of  Grel  he  let  his  horse  walk  on 
just  where  he  pleased,  until  he  at  length  discovered 
he  had  left  Heraldstowe  through  a  wrong  entrance,  and 
now  he  was  on  the  far  side  of  the  great  wood  of  Thorny- 
Dyke,  instead  of — as  he  ought  to  have  been — near  his 
own  home. 

"  I  will  dismount  and  walk  my  horse  through  the 
coppice,"  thought  he  ;  "  that  will  be  a  short  cut." 

He  did  so,  but  he  had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he 
heard  a  shout,  and  looking  back,  he  saw  gentlemen  on 
horseback  close  to  the  gate  through  which  he  had  entered 
the  coppice. 

"■  Hollo !  you  fellow !  come  here !"  said  one. 

"  A  pretty  greeting  that,  to  a  man  on  his  own  ground," 
said  he ;  and  then  he  raised  his  voice  and  said,  "  what 
do  you  want  ?" 

The  gentlemen  beckoned  to  him ;  and  besides  these 
close  up  to  the  gate,  he  now  thought  he  saw  several 
horses,  and  even  "  pretty  hats  and  feathers."  He  put 
his  bridle  round  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  went  back  to 
the  gate  ;  but  before  he  reached  it  he  saw  he  had  fallen 
in  with  the  Prellsthorpe  party. 

"  Oh !  Maynooth,  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  you !" 
said  the  Earl,  as  he  shook  Mr.  Maynooth's  hand  heartily. 
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"  We  are  lost,  we  cannot  make  out  our  whereabouts. 
How  far  are  we  from  Prollsthorpe  ?" 

"  Several  miles,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth,  shaking  his  head. 

"  I  was  afraid  so ;  and  the  ladies  are  getting  tired. 
But  the  fact  is,  we  have  been  at  Heraldstowe,  where  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  for  a  couple  of  hours,  quite  forgetting 
how  time  went  on  ;  and  then,  to  mend  matters,  took  a 
wrong  turn  somewhere.     Can  you  help  us  ?" 

"  Will  you  ride  through  the  coppice  with  me  ?  It  is 
a  near  cut,  but,  of  course,  a  bad  road," 

"  In  the  face  of  that  notice  to  trespassers  f  said  the 
Earl,  as  he  laughingly  pointed  to  a  large  board. 

"  We  presume  the  '  Lord  of  the  Manor '  will  be  our 
guide?"  said  a  lady,  whom  Lord  Prellsthorpe  introduced 
as  "  :Mrs.  Willoughby." 

"  Yes,"  said  Raymond,  with  a  handsome  smile,  as  he 
now  sought  out  his  old  friends  one  by  one,  and  was 
gradually  introduced  to  the  remainder  of  the  party.  "I 
will  certainly  pilot  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  ;  but  then, 
I  think,  the  ladies  must  consent  to  have  their  horses 
led." 

"  To  dismount,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Lord  Tenterdou. 

"  No,  that  will  not  be  needful ;  but  the  coppice  is 
troublesome  in  places,  and  roots  of  trees  are  awkward 
things  sometimes.  Let  each  gentleman  dismount,  and 
lead  a  lady's  liorse." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  our  own  horses  ?" 

"  I  will  call  men  from  the  field,"  said  ]Mr.  Maynooth. 

"  But  cannot  we  reach  home  without  all  this  trouble?" 
said  Mr.  Spencer.  "  Surely  we  had  better  gallop  on 
tiian  break  our  necks  over  roots  of  trees !  And  where  is 
your  new  friend  gone  ?" 
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"He  is  an  old  friend,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and  he  is  gone 
into  the  field  over  there  to  get  men  to  help  us." 

"  I  am  sure  we  had  much  better  get  along  the  road," 
said  Mr.  Spencer  to  Lady  Irene. 

"  It  is  full  five  miles  round  Thorny-Dyke  wood,  and 
then  we  should  be  some  distancef  rom  Prellsthorpe.  We 
are  all  tired,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Maynooth  is  just  the  man 
to  put  us  right,  and  to  "tell  us  the  short  cuts." 

And  now  Raymond  returned,  and  the  horses  of  the  . 
gentlemen  Avere  delivered  up  to  the  labourers  to  be  led, 
with  many  injunctions  to  "  be  careful,"  and  many  in- 
ward regrets  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  that  they  were 
riding  unattended,  and  that  their  own  excellent  grooms 
were  not  present  to  take  charge  of  the  animals. 

"  You  will  show  us  the  way,  Maynooth  V  said  Lord 
Prellsthorpe. 

"And  may  I  have  the  honour  of  leading  your  horse?" 
said  Mr.  Maynooth  to  Mrs.  Willoughby.  But  the  Earl 
was  by  her  side,  and  he  replied  for  her. 

"  I  will  see  ^Irs.  Willoughby  safe  through.  Take 
Grel's  rein,  ^laynooth,  she  is  one  of  the  most  timid,  per- 
haps she  will  feel  safe  with  one  who  knows  the  ground 
so  well  as  yourself." 

"  No,  no,  Grel,  I  shall  lead  you,"  said  Lord  Tenterdon. 

But  Grel  shook  her  head  at  him,  and  bowing  courte- 
ously to  Mr.  ]\Iaynooth,  allowed  him  to  take  her  rein, 
and  the  long  cavalcade  set  off,  two  and  two,  the  labourers 
following  with  the  led  horses. 

"  How  much  do  we  save  by  this  cursed  road  f  said 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  leading  Lady  Christabel's  horse, 
and  who  had  entered  the  coppice  immediately  after  Mr. 
Maynooth. 
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"  Several  miles,"  said  Raymond.  "  You  evidently  took 
the  north  gate  at  Heraldstowe,  and " 

"But  where  are  we  now?"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Cutting  through  a  mile  and  a  half  of  coppice,  to  save 
a  ride  of  miles  round  Thorny-Dyke  wood." 

"  What  a  pity  you  do  not  make  a  road  through  this 
coppice,  since  it  is  so  short  a  cut !"  said  Grel. 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  some  day,"  said  he.  "  I  am  glad 
you  had  the  courage  to  trust  your  horse  to  me.  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
a^luebeard!'" 

Grel  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  "  Bluebeard 
chamber"  at  AVolfscrag ;  but  after  a  second  or  two  of 
silence,  she  said, 

"  Pray  do  not  give  yourself  a  '  false  title '  to  me." 

"  But  you  know  I  have  a  locked-up  chamber  some- 
where— where  I  keep " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Maynooth — indeed  I  do  not  know  what 
you  keep  there." 

"  No.  I  thank  you  so  much  for  not  following  Yolande's 
lead." 

"  Then  I  do  not  deserve  your  thanks,"  said  she,  with 
pretty  archness.  "  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  my 
foolish  sense  of  propriety  on  that  occasion.  I  have  the 
greatest  curiosity  to  know  what  you  have  shut  up  there ! 
Believe  me,  I  am  a  true  woman,  with  all  a  woman's 
faults." 

Since  that  memorable  visit  at  Wolfscrag,  Grel  had 
discovered  that  "  curiosity "  was  supposed  to  be  a  gift 
transmitted  by  Mother  Eve  to  all  her  daughters.  And 
as  she  really  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  sacred 
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Gods  or  Goddesses  Mr.  Maynooth  kept  hid  from  all 
eyes  in  "  the  Bluebeard  chamber,"  she  not  only  endowed 
herself  largely — in  this  instance — with  the  gift  of  "curio- 
sity," but  added  to  that  "all  a  woman's  faults." 

Mr.  Maynooth  had  evidently  turned  over  a  "  new 
page  "  in  that  book  he  was  studying  with  such  ardour  ; 
he  therefore  remained  silent  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
said, 

"  You,  have  '  the  greatest  curiosity  to  know  V — and 
you  mean  me  to  believe  that  you  are  a  '  true  woman,' 
because  you  have  this  great  gift  of  '  curiosity,'  and  '  all 
a  woman's  faults  V  Then  as  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to 
show  you  what  the  room  contains — and  to  gratify  your 
womanly  curiosity — will  that  make  me  a  '  true  man  '  in 
your  judgment  ?" 

"  You  will  show  me  what  the  room  contains  ?"  said 
Grel,  with  most  naive  astonishment,  and  not  replying  to 
his  query. 

"  I  have  always  felt  I  was  unc(?brteous  to  you  on  that 
occasion  ;  as  my  aunt's  guest,  I  ought  to  have  treated  you 
with  more  deference.  My  long  sojourns  with  Caffirs, 
wild  Indians,  New  Zealanders,  and  many  others,  have 
made  me  become  too  bearish  for  civilized  society.  Do 
not  you  think  so  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not.  But  you  will  really  show  me  your 
cabinet  of  curiosities?" 

She  stooped  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  at  him  with — as 
he  thought — so  witching  a  smile,  that  he  again  felt  a 
great  desire  to  "  button  up  his  coat."  He  did  not,  how- 
ever ;  he  replied, 

"  When  will  you  come  to  see  them  V 

"  You  really  mean  to  gratify  me  so  much  ?" 
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Grel  was  in  great  astonishment.  She  could  not 
understand  why  he  should,  to  all  appearance,  so  will- 
ingly offer  to  show  her  now  what  he  had  prevented  her 
seeing  then. 

"  Command  me.    I  cannot  refuse  any  request  of  yours." 

He  raised  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  ;  she  was  looking  down 
smilingly  upon  him,  when  suddenly  her  veil  fell,  and  he 
saw  no  more. 

If  he  had  seen  the  roseate  blush  that  covered  her  face, 
perhaps  he  would  have  drawn  his  own  inferences  from 
it.  He  did  not ;  and  walked  on,  unconscious  of  his  own 
power  over  Grel. 

Now  Grel  had  been  disturbed  in  the  same  way  as  had 
happened  to  her  beforetime,  a  sort  of  something  in  Mr. 
Maynooth's  voice  had  touched  some  sensitive  nerve, 
and  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  head  her  veil  fell,  and 
concealed  from  the  large  and  liquid-looking  eyes  of  Mr. 
Maynooth,  those  feelings  that  might  probably  have  been 
read  in  her  face. 

"  What  a  blessing  I  wear  a  veil,"  thought  she,  but 
rallying  she  said,  "  You  are  too  gracious  !  And  who 
may  be  allowed  to  chaperon  me  on  so  auspicious  an  oc- 
casion  i 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  name  the  lady  you  prefer." 

"  I  prefer  that  all  shall  go — all  of  us,"  she  laughed  as 
she  spoke ;  "  I  prefer  that  all  the  ladies  now  staying  at 
Prellsthorpe  shall  go  with  me."  And  then  she  laughed 
until  she  stooped  almost  low  enough  to  touch  her  horse's 
head,  because  she  knew  she  was  taking  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  liis  good-nature. 

"  They  shall  all  go,"  said  he,  in  firm  tones,  as  he 
marvelled  at  the  odd  sort  of  request. 
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"  You  do  not  mean  it "?"  said  she  again  in  na'ive  sur- 
prise. 

"  Then,  why  should  I  say  so  f 

"  What,  all !  Irene,  and  Christabel,  and  Katharine, 
and  Olsa,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  manv  more  f 

"  You  will  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  you  a  question  f 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Are  you  serious  in  wishing  to  take  so  many  of  your 

friends  f' 

"  Ah !  Mr.  ]\Iaynooth,  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to 
keep  your  word !"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  You  wrong  me,"  said  he,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
was  rather  more  stern  and  proud  than  he  intended. 
"No  true  gentleman  ever  breaks  his  word.  I  will 
keep  it.  You  and  your  lady  friends,  '  all  those  who 
are  now  staying  at  Prellsthorpe,'  shall  be  shown  the 
apartment  that  has  excited  your  curiosity — if  you  will 
honour  me  by  fixing  a  day." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  Grel  truthfully,  but 
in  such  low  tones  he  heard  her  not. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  wished  to  speak — ;she 
could  not  tell  what  to  say.  Mr.  Maynooth  silently  led 
her  horse ;  and  the  pleasant  conversation,  which  they 
had  both  enjoyed  so  much,  was  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Grel,  dear,"  asked  Christabel,  "  have  we  much 
further  to  go  on  this  terrible  road  f 

"  Half  a  mile,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth ;  and 
turning  to  Grel  he  added,  "  Are  you  very  tired  ?" 

He  was  thinking  how  soon  he  must  resign  his  present 
happy  position,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  became  un- 
consciously very  tender. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  am  not  tired,  I  am  ashamed,  vexed  with 
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myself — that  has  made  me  silent.  I  really  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  sjreat  courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  take  my 
friends  to  Wolfscrag;  only,  somehow — I  have  been  rude 
to  accuse  you  wrongfully ;  especially  when  I  so  much 
wish  to  thank  you." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  thanks !  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  gratify  your  curiosity ;  only  I  admit  it  was  not 
quite  fair  to  doubt  my  word."     But  he  spoke  with  a  smile. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  you ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  you." 

"  ^laidenhood  "  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  do  away  with 
her  past  rudeness  that,  unintentionally,  she  boldly 
stepped  on,  and  made  a  sudden  breach  in  decorum,  by 
acknowledging  "  she  had  the  greatest  faith  in  him." 

"Manhood"  treasured  up  the  slip,  and  felt  he  had  again 
turned  over  a  new  page  in  the  book  he  prized  so  much. 
"  Maidenhood "  was  not  even  yet  satisfied  that  her 
apology  was  sufficient — for  she  added,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  certainly  with  truthfulness, 

"  When  I  was  at  Wolfscrag,  I  very  soon  found  out  I 
might  rely  on  the  truthfulness  of  all  you  told  me." 

Mr.  Maynooth  smiled  graciously,  but  he  inwardly 
wondered  if  she  had  expected  him  "  to  tell  falsehoods !" 

"  Some  always  say  things  that  arrest  one's  attention, 
and  that  we  like,  and  some  never  seem  to  say  or  do 
anything  right." 

Grel  was  at  this  epoch  in  her  young  life  silently  com- 
paring Mr.  Maynooth  with  her  cousin,  Lord  Danby. 

"  I  hope  I  did  not  belong  to  the  latter  in  your  opin- 
ion ?"  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  No,  no  !"  shaking  her  head — "  you  were  of  the 
former." 
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Mr.  Maynooth  bowed  with  a  slightly  mocking  air, 
and  then  "  Maidenhood  "  awaked  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  said  more  than  she  intended,  and  again  was  she 
thankful  to  that  "little  veil,"  which  concealed  the 
expression  of  so  much  that  she  was  ashamed  to  feel. 
But  she  rallied,. in  the  fear  of  having  "  such  feelings  " 
suspected. 

"  And  I  may  bring  all  my  friends  ?" 

"  Your  lady  friends." 

"  Christabel,"  said  Grel,  turning  on  her  horse,  "  we 
are  all  to  go  to  Wolfscrag  to  see  such  wonderful 
things!" 

"Perhaps  there  is  not  anything  wonderful,"  suggested 
Mr.  Maynooth. 

"  How  very  disappointing  !"  said  Grel. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  expect  to  see." 

"  First,  I  expect  to  see  a  most  lovely  view,  because, 
from  the  door  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  the  trees  and 
the  river." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  interrupting — "  that  room 
has  the  most  beautiful  view  to  be  seen  at  Wolfscrag, 
and  yet  Wolfscrag  has  no  tame  view — on  all  sides  it  is 
charming." 

"I  know  it,"  said  she,  "and  I  do  so  admire  fine 
scener}^" 

"  Here  we  are  through  our  troubles,"  said  he,  as  they 
came  to  the  end  of  the  coppice. 

"  Troubles  ! — I  am  sure  it  has  been  quite  pleasant  to 
me." 

"Maidenhood"  knew  afterwards  that  she  certainly 
had  had  very  unguarded  moments. 

"  Will  you  credit  me  if  I  say  it  has  been  a  great 
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pleasure  to  me  to  lead  you  safely  through  the  coppice  ?" 
said  he. 

"  I  must  not  doubt  your  word  a  second  time." 

The  party  by  degrees  assembled. 

"  Maynooth,  when  will  you  cut  a  road  through  that 
coppice?"  said  Lord  Prellsthorpe. 

"  Some  time  or  other  perhaps  I  may  think  of  it." 

"  It  would  be  a  capital  thing  for  this  part  of  the 
county." 

"  Will  you  ride  thi'ough  a  few  of  my  fields  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  ?  It  is  a  very  short  cut  hence  to 
the  Abbey,  then  through  the  Abbey  grounds  home  you 
would  save " 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  you  will  show  us 
the  way." 

The  gentlemen  mounted,  the  labourers  were  dis- 
missed, and  Raymond  took  them  another  "  short  cut," 
to  the  surprise  of  all  the  gentlemen,  and  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  ladies,  who  entered  Prellsthorpe  Park 
very  much  tired  with  their  long  morning's  work. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  MAIDENS  SHOULD  BE  MILD  AND  MEEK,  SWIFT  TO  HEAR,  AND 

SLOW  TO  SPEAK." 

AS  the  party  rode  through  Prellsthorpe  Park  up  to 
the  house,  the  ladies  clustered  round  Grel. 
"  Grel,  dear,  what  are  we  to  sec  at  his  place  ?"  said 
Christabel. 

"  A  lovely  view,  and  a  river,  and  fine  trees,"  said  Grel. 
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"  Wlio  cares  for  such  things  ?"  said  Katharine 
Spencer.  "  Why,  we  see  lovely  views,  and  rivers,  and 
trees  every  day  of  our  lives.  I  thought  he  said  some- 
thing about  a  '  Bluebeard  chamber.'  " 

"  But  he  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Grel,  deprecating- 
ly,  and  half  afraid  of  "  pretty  queries,"  if  she  admitted 
the  fact  of  a  "  Bluebeard  chamber." 

"  Grel,  do  not  be  so  absurd !"  said  Irene.  "  Mr. 
Maynooth  told  me  himself  he  should  be  happy  if  we 
would  fix  our  own  day  for  gratif^'ing  our  well-known 
curiosity,  and  that  we  shovild  all  owe  the  pleasure  of  a 
peep  into  the  '  Bluebeard  cliamber '  to  my  sister  Grel." 

The  ladies  lauo;hed. 

"  As  if  he  would  say  what  he  did  not  mean  on  such 
an  occasion  !"  said  Christabel. 

"  Grel,  dear,  is  that  very  handsome  Mr.  Something  a 
real  Bluebeard  V  said  Olsa — "  he  is  so  handsome." 

"  I  am  quite  sorry  I  ever  thought  of  taking  you  all  to 
see  his  cabinet  of  curiosities — he  is  no  Bluebeard." 

"  No,  darling  Grel,  he  cannot  be.  Do  not  be  put  out 
of  temper  ;  we  entirely  credit  all  that  you  say,"  said 
Olga  ;  "  and  we  see  he  has  a  long  silky-looking  beard 
— not  at  all  blue — very  becoming,  and  amazingly  at- 
tractive !" 

Again  the  ladies  laughed,  and  Olga  resumed — 

"  What  eyes  he  has  ! — most  wonderful  eyes  ! — just 
the  very  colour  of  the  forget-me-not.  And  then  so 
tall — a  perfect  marvel  of  a  man  !  Why  has  he  never 
appeared  to  our  gracious  selves  until  this  moment  ?  I 
like  tall  men,  and  men  with  such  beards  and  such  eyes." 

But  Grel  neither  liked  the  many  queries,  nor  the 
continued  mirth  of  her  lady  friends,  nor,  upon  reflec- 
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tion,  did  she  like  the  remembrance  of  her  own  words,  or 
her  own  behaviour  to  Mr.  Maynooth.  She  entered  her 
dressincT-room,  seated  herself,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  as  she  recalled  all  she  had  so  impulsively  said 
to  liim.  After  a  few  moments  of  silent  thought,  she 
pulled  off  her  hat,  and  turning,  saw  herself  reflected  in 
a  mirror. 

"What  a  fright  I  am  ! — I  really  grow  more  and  more 
ugly  every  day  of  my  life  !  And  then  I  do  behave  so 
ill  to  him  !     I  cannot  think  what  possesses  me.     First  I 

tell  him  he  will  not  keep  his  word,  and  then " 

But    Grel   once    more    hid    her  face,    and    inwardly 
acknowledged  that  somehow  there  was  a  something  in 
Mr.    Maynooth    that,   in    her   judgment,   was    different 
from  all  other  men  in  the  world.     She  did  not  wish  to 
feel  subdued  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  ;  but  truthfully 
to  herself,  she  must  acknowledge  that   she   did.     She 
knew  she  felt  herself  "  blush  "  when  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her.     This  she  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  she  knew 
it  was  wrong ;  but  somehow,  in  spite  of  this  knowledge, 
the   fact   stared  her   in    the  face — she  did   blush,  and 
her    little    veil    was    a   great   comfort    to    her.       Grel 
summed    up   her   self-examination    by    coming    to    the 
conclusion  "  that  she  was  liable  to  more  slips  and  errors 
than   the  rest  of  the  sisterhood."      But  her  reverie  was 
int/rrupted  by  her  maid. 

"  Oh !  milady,   so   late   as    it    is,"  and  stopping  and 

gazing  shrewdly  on  Grel,  "and   milady   is   not  well," 

said   Mademoiselle  Celeste  ;   for   Grel   had  her  French 

maid  when  she  herself  became  bridesmaid  to  Gwendoline. 

"  I  am  tired  with  my  long  ride." 

"  Ah  !  tire,"  said  the  maid,  with  a  searching  look. 
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The  business  of  the  toilette  commenced,  but  poor  Grel 
continued  inwardly  to  reproach  herself  for  her  un- 
maidenly  conduct ;  she  asked  herself  if  this  could  be 
called  "  falling  in  love  ?" — she  hoped  not ;  indeed,  she 
blushed  as  she  silently  put  the  query  to  herself,  and 
Mademoiselle  Celeste  saw  her.  Grel  saw  that  the  maid 
was  watchincr  her,  and  then  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
brow. 

"  Milady  shall  have  de  salvolatile,"  said  Celeste, 
searching  for  it.  But  Grel  arose,  and  to  hide  the  tears 
that  tiad  now  forced  their  way  down  her  cheeks,  she 
bathed  her  face  and  eyes  with  cold  water.  "  Ye-es, 
milady  tire,  and  milady  have  de  headaches ;  milady  have 
de  salvolatile,  and  she  shall  be  well." 

Grel  did  as  she  was  required,  though  longing  to  throw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  weep,  instead  of  going  down  to 
dinner  and  having  to  talk  about  everything  and  try  to 
appear  happy,  when  she  was  really  ashamed  of  her 
"  slips  and  errors,"  and  quite  unhappy. 

"  Milady  shall  wear  de  pink — it  shall  relieve  de  pallor." 

Grel  did  not  care  what  she  wore.  Her  toilette  com- 
pleted, she  seated  herself  dejectedly  opposite  a  mirror, 
and  played  with  her  fan." 

"  Milady  shall  not  sit  long — a  little  langh  and  talk 
do  milady  good." 

Obedient  as  a  child,  Grel  arose  and  left  the  room. 
And  then  Mademoiselle  Celeste  hurried  down  to  her 
compeers. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  with  milady,  Fran^'ois  ? 
Where  you  been  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  out  to-da}^" 

"Milady  is  in  love,  Fran9ois  !" 
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"  It  would  be  stranfjfe  if  she  were  not,  Celeste  ;  all  tlie 
ladies  in  the  house  are  in  love." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  thing  like  that  without  the  names, 
Fran^'ois.     Tell  me  the  lords  that  love  the  ladies?" 

But  Fran9ois  was  hard-hearted,  and  if  he  knew  "  the 
lords  who  loved  the  ladies,"  he  would  not  tell. 

"  Oh  !  Grel,  you  little  ghost,"  said  Katharine  Spencer, 
as  slie  met  Grel  in  the  corridor. 

By  this  time  Grel  had  discovered  that  it  would  not  do 
to  sit  and  mope — she  would  have  all  kinds  of  sym- 
pathies, and  many  prying  questions  to  answer  ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  her  susceptibility  to  impressions,  and  also  in 
spite  of  her  own  conviction  of  her  own  numberless 
errors,  she  must  rouse  herself,  and  put  a  good  outward 
face  on  the  subject. 

"  I  am  so  tired — I  think  the  long  ride  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,"  said  Grel,  trying  to  rally. 

"  Of  course,  dear ;  and  you  have  a  headache,  and " 

"Who  has  a  headache f  said  Lord  Prellsthorpe, 
coming  forward,  for  they  had  by  this  time  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Grel — she  has  such  a  headache,  and  is  so  tired,"  said 
Miss  Spencer,  mimicking  Grel. 

"  And,  my  dear  uncle,  would  not  Katharine  be  tired, 
very  tired,  and  have  a  most  excruciating  headache,  if  she 
had  had  to  amuse  Mr.  Bluebeard  for  a  full  half  hour,  as 

I  had  r 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  for  '  Mr. 
Bluebeard,'  as  you  call  him,  is  a  very  learned  man,"  and 
the  Pvarl  seized  Grel  by  both  hands  and  held  her  fast, 
laughing,   at  what  in  his  own   mind  he  thought  "  such 
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pretty  playfulness  of  manner"  in  Grel ;  whereas  it  was 
only  a  well-got-up  ruse  on  the  part  of  "  Maidenhood." 
She  had  determined  to  lead  the  way  with  Mr.  May- 
nooth's  name,  the  better  to  hide  her  sensitiveness  if  he 
were  spoken  of  unexpectedly.  She  felt  she  could  much 
more  bravely  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  uncle  for 
her  champion,  if  she  could  first  escape  being  "victimised" 
by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  name  when  she  was  un- 
prepared for  it, 

"And  so  you  call  Mr.  Maynooth  'Bluebeard'? — he  is 
very  handsome,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Prellsthorpe. 

"  Handsome  ! — dear  me,  yes  ;  we  ladies  all  acknow- 
ledge that,  do  we  not,  Katharine  f  said  Olga. 

"  Yes ;  1  wonder  now  if  he  popped  from  the  clouds  f 
said  Katharine  ;  "  he  seems  to  be  a  most  desirable  partner 
for  a  good  galop." 

"  We  must  call  at  Wolfscrag  to-morrow,  papa,"  said 
Irene. 

"Of  course,  my  dear ;  he  really  did  us  a  great  service 
to-day." 

"But  this  'atrociously  handsome  Bluebeard  has  not 
called  here  since  our  arrival,"  said  Christabel. 

"  Yes,  he  has,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  I  have  had  him  all  to 
myself." 

"  How  dreadfully  selfish,"  said  Olga ;  "  to  think  of 
pocketing  Bluebeard  in  that  way." 

"  But,  now,  do  tell   me,  how  has  he  contrived  to  ac- 
quire so  terrible  a  sobriquet  ?"  said  Lord  Tenterdon. 
"  Grel  must  enlighten  us,"  said  ]\Irs.  Willoughby. 
"  Grel,  darling,    do  oblige  T.  1 — tell  him   all  about 
Bluebeard 'r'  said  Olga. 

"  He  has  a  wonderful  room  !"  said  Grel,  trying  to  smile. 
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"  Locked  up  f  said  Mrs.  Willougliby. 

"Locked  up,"  said  Grel,  demurely. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  so  much  about  this  handsome 
Bluebeard,  my  dear?"  said  Lord  Prellsthorpe. 

"  lie  is  nephew  to  that  dear  old  Mistress  Nuala  May- 
nooth,  you  have  always  admired  so  much,  dear  papa," 
said  Irene. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  that ;  but  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Grelf 

"  Why,  you  dear,  forgetful  papa,  do  you  not  remem- 
ber Grel  went  abroad  with  Mistress  Nuala,  and  of  course 
had  more  means  of  knowing  about  this  handsome  Blue- 
beard than  any  of  us,"  said  Irene. 

"Ah!  yes,  I  do  remember,"  said  the  Earl;  "but  I 
thought  Mr.  Maynooth  remained  at  home." 

"And  Sir  Bluebeard  was  of  the  party,  Lady  Grel  ?" 
said  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  No,"  said  Grel,  with  a  pretty  shake  of  her  head  ; 
her  courage  risinij;  as  she  felt  the  discussion  was  be- 
coming  general.  "  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Bluebeard,  as 
you  call  him,  from  before  the  time  that  I  went  abroad 
until  to-day — that  is,  not  to  have  any  conversation  with 
him." 

"  But  we  must  not  miss  the  history  of  the  '  Bluebeard 
chamber,' — you  seem  to  know  all  about  that,  Grel,"  said 
Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself,"  said  Grel. 

"  Grel,  you  told  me  there  was  a  charming  view,"  said 
Christabel. 

"  A  view  of  the  park  and  the  river,  yes ;  but  I  only 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  and  could  not  see 
much,"  said  Grel. 
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"  Do  you  mean,  Grel,  that  there  is  really  a  *  Blue- 
beard chamber'  at  Wolfscragf  said  the  Earl. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  Grel  began 
to  feel  her  position  getting  uncomfortable,  but  at  length 
she  said, 

"  If  you  say  there  is  a  Bluebeard,  I  suppose  he  has  his 
chamber,  and  locked  up,  or  else  all  the  nursery  tales  are 
untrue." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lord  Tenterdon,  "  explain,  if  you 
please." 

The  Earl  was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  the  ladies 
generally  seated ;  some  gentlemen  standing  here  and 
there,  some  seated.  Grel  went  up  to  the  Earl,  and  taking 
his  arm,  said, 

"  I  cannot  make  a  speech  unless  you  will  protect  me.'' 

"  I  will  protect  you,  my  dear  Grel,"  said  he  laughing, 
"  and  make  the  speech  for  you  if  you  like,  only  you  must 
tell  me  what  to  say." 

"  When  I  was  staying  at  Wolfscrag,"  began  Grel. 

"  Brava !"  said  Lord  Basil  St.  Vincent,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room,  and  had  not  heard  the  previous  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Tell  them  I  cannot  be  interrupted,"  said  Grel  to  the 
Earl,  who  duly  delivered  this  caution,  and  moreover 
averred  that  if  the  lady  were  interrupted  a  second  time, 
she  would  not  speak  at  all.  This  threat  had  so  decided 
an  effect  that  then  a  dead  silence  fell  on  the  room,  and 
Grel's  courage  failed  entirely. 

"  Shall  I  begin  for  you  f  whispered  Lord  Prellsthorpe. 

"  When  I  was  at  Wolfscrag,  Miss  Maynooth  took  me 
over  the  house,"  said  Grel,  "  and  I  saw  the  wonderful 
octagon  chamber,  and  many  other  wonders.   At  the  door 
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of  one  of  these  wonderful  rooms,  Miss  Maynooth  said 
Raymond — Raymond  is  Sir  Bluebeard — never  will  allow 
any  lady  to  enter  this  room.  I  was  about  to  enter  as 
she  spoke,  but  when  she  explained  to  me  her  brother's 
wish  I  stepped  back.  I  do  not  know  what  the  room 
contains." 

The  ladies  began  to  titter  and  look  at  each  other. 
The  gentlemen,  less  mindful  of  Grel's  feelings,  laughed 
aloud. 

"  What  do  you  think  this  strange  room  contains  ?" 
said  the  Earl. 

"  His  six  wives  with  their  heads  cut  off,  of  course  I" 
said  Grel,  "  or  else  the  nursery  story  is  untrue."  No 
one  spoke,  and  Grel  resumed  with  an  arch  look,  "but  in 
our  walk  through  the  coppice  this  afternoon,  Sir  Blue- 
beard has  promised  to  show  to  me  and  to  my  lady  friends 
the  contents  of  that  Bluebeard  chamber." 

"  What !  all  the  six  headless  wives  f'said  Lord  Basil. 

"  C>h  !  lyovL  dear,  darling  Grel !"  said  some  of  the 
ladies. 

"  All  ye,  therefore,  who  have  the  courage,  have  the 
permission  to  accompany  me,"  said  Grel. 

The  ladies  declared  their  courage  was  great,  arid  their 
desire  to  see  the  Bluebeard  chamber  immense. 

But  dinner  was  announced,  and  Grel  happily  escaped, 
under  the  charms  of  the  hot  soup,  any  more  inquiries  for 
Sir  Bluebeard. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  SEEK  NOT  TO  REFORM  EVERT  ONE's  DIAL  BY  YOUR  OWN 


WATCH." 


IN  former  days  Sir  Hildebrahd  Barrv-Barrymore  was 
Colonel  of  the  county  of  Z militia.    But  militia 

went  out  of  fashion,  and  rifles  took  the  lead  everywhere. 
Sir  Hildebrand,  who  had  been  Colonel  so  long  that  the 

oldest  inhabitant  of  the  county  of  Z could  not  remember 

when  he  had  not  been  colonel,  Sir  Hildebrand,  when  the 
militia  went  out  of  fashion,  concluded  that  he  also  must  be 
much  too  old  fashioned  for  any  military  rank  in  the  present 
day.  He  said  "  he  was  sorry  his  old  regiment  must  be  dis- 
banded, but  the  march  of  the  times  had  marched  off 
many  worse  things  than   the  militia  of  the  county  of 

Z .     He  would  sheathe  his  brioht  sword,  and  hauii 

it  up  in  his  old  hall,  a  memento  of  his  former  happy 
days.  He  hoped  that  the  Rifles  then  forming  all  over 
the  county  would  be  as  good  lads  as  the  militia  had 
been,  and  do  their  duty  as  well. 

After  this,  Sir  Hildebrand  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
call  him  "  Colonel  Barrymore."  If  a  tradesman,  from 
mere  habit,  superscribed  on  his  letters,  "To  Colonel  Sir 
Hildebrand  Barry-Banymore,"  he  was  immediately 
reprimanded.  Sir  Hildebrand  would  never  again  hold 
military  rank. 

But  time  went  on,  and  rifle  corps  were  formed  all  over 
the  county.  There  were  the  Stowe-in-the-Valley  Rifles, 
the  Prellsthorpe  Rifles,  the  Thorney-Dyke  Rifles,  and 
many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  county.      As  a  matter 
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of  course  there  were  the  usual  number  of  officers  to  each 
corps.  Captain  Fortescue,  though  a  post-captain,  said 
"  he  could  pick  off  his  man  when  he  chose,"  and  he  be- 
came captain  of  the  Stowe-in -the- Valley,  Raymond 
Maynooth  was  captain  of  the  Thorney-Dyke,  and  a  Mr. 
Somebody  Somethincr  Captain  of  the  Prellsthorpe. 

The  county  of  Z deplored  long  and  loudly  that 

their  dearly-beloved  and  favourite  old  colonel  must  have 
nothing  to  do  in  these  rifle  days.  It  was  not  fair  to  the 
county  that  he  should  be  put  on  the  shelf,  and  if  he 
would  not  be  colonel  of  any  corps,  the  Stowe-in-the 
Valley,  or  any  other  more  suitable,  the  county  deemed 
that  he  ought  to  have  the  command  of  the  whole. 

A  deputation  went  to  Heraldstowe  with  the  wishes 
and  prayers  of  the  county  to  make  this  offer  to  Sir  Hilde- 
brand.  But  the  county  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Sir  Hildebrand  assured  them  "  he  felt  honoured  by  their 
preference,  and  delighted  with  their  remembrance  of  the 
days  when  he  was  colonel.  In  point  of  fact,  he  knew  a 
good  deal  about  swords,  and  the  broad-sword  exercise 
was  once  a  favourite  amusement  with  him,  but  of  rifles  he 
knew  next  to  nothing.  He  had  two  or  three  "old  Joes  " 
somewhere,  but  he  had  not  used  even  them  for  many 
years.  No,  he  must  decline  the  rifles.  It  was  true  he  looked 
u])on  the  formation  of  rifle  corps  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, lie  was  also  glad  to  see  that  the  Rifles  of  the  county 
of  Z had  already  taken  high  ground.  They  were  first- 
rate  marksmen,  able  to  win  all  the  great  prizes  now,  and, 
he  concluded,  to  pick  off  their  men  then.  But  no,  they 
must  excuse  him,  he  could  not  accept  military  rank 
again." 

The  good  old  gentleman  could  not  fail  of  seeing  great 
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disappointment  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  deputa- 
tion, and  to  soften  this  as  much  as   possible  he   added, 

"  That  if  on  days  of  ceremony  the  Rifles  of  the  county 
of  Z thought  proper  to  honour  him  by  their  attend- 
ance— as  on  former  occasions  his  lads  had  done — he 
could  only  say  that  by  so  doing  they  would  bring  back 
to  his  memory  the  dear  old  days  when  his  lads  were  the 
finest  reiriment  of  militia  in  the  British  Islands.  And 
on  such  occasions  he  should  consider  the  Kifles  as  taking 
the  place  of  his  lads,  and  treat  them  accordingly." 

Some  people  say  and  do  wonderful  things,  for  the  sake 
of  the  popularity  arising  therefrom.  Sir  Hddebrand 
never  did  this.  He  spoke  from  the  heart,  and  without  a 
thought  of  popularity.  But  nothing  he  could  have  said 
or  done  could  have  made  him  more  popular  than  this 
speech.  The  deputation  left  Heraldstowe  unsuccessful, 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  joy  in  their  hearts  that  the  Rifles 
might  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Sir  Ilildebrand  on 
occasions  of  ceremony.  The  county  knew  full  well  how 
state  had  fallen  out  of  fashion  all  over  England.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 

in  the  county  of  Z were  commonly  seen   with  four 

horses.  On  days  of  ceremony  with  six  horses,  out-riders, 
new  emblazonments,  and  state  liveries.     But  the  county 

of  Z were  aware  this  state  of  things  was  craduallv 

melting  away  in  most  other  counties,  and  they  prifled 
themselves,  accordingly,  in  still  being  able  to  do  things 
as  they  were  always  done  in  the  good  old  times,  and  as 
they  ought  to  be  done  now. 

In  the  next  county  Sir  Jeremy  Didler  had  been  high- 
sheriff.      He  went  to  the  assizes  in  a  brougham,  AAithout 
any  attendants,  just  as  he  ordinarily  drove  about  on  any 
VOL.  III.  N 
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or  every  clay  in  the  year.     The  county  of  Z turned 

up  all  their  noses  at  once ;  and  the  ladies  were  heard  to 
say,  "  That  if  Sir  Jeremy  Didler  came  to  the  Landes- 
wold  balls,  they  would  'cut  him!'"  Sir  Jeremy  must 
have  heard  some  whisper  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of 

the  ladies  in  the  county  of  Z ,  for  he  was  never 

afterwards  seen  in  the  Landeswold  Ball-room.  Sir 
Jeremy's  friends  in  the  next  county  said,  "That  Sir 
Jeremy  did  not  care  for  dancing,"  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

Soon  after  the  deputation  to  Ileraldstowe,  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  County 
of  Z ,"  a  pa])er  with  an  immense  circulation,  an- 
nounced amongst  the  list  of  sheriffs  for  that  year,  "  Sir 

Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore  for  the  county  of  Z ." 

And  then  spread  the  joyful  tidings  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  county  "  that  their  dear  old  sheriff  was 
coming  once  more!"  For  Sir  Hildebrand  had  been  so 
many  times  sheriff,  he  had  acquired  quite  a  right  to  the 
title  of  "  The  dear  old  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Z !"' 

And  now  mammas  put  their  wise  old  heads  together 
in  expectation  of  the  sheriff  and  his  train,  and  young 
ladies  were  in  ecstasies  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pros- 
pects so  suddenly  laid  open  to  their  view.  "The  Landes- 
wold   Hotel,"  "The    County  of  Z Arms,"  "The 

Mitre,"  "The  Angel,"  with  many  minor  places  of  ac- 
commodation, commenced  that  spring  cleansing,  paint- 
ing, and  "  setting  a  good  face  upon  all  things,"  that  is 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
establishments.  Private  houses  in  the  High  Street^  of 
Landeswold  painted  right  and  left.  It  was  indeed  said 
by  some  one,  on  this  emergency,  that  if  the  painters  had 
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not  bestirred  themselves  like  "  bricks,"  and  "  stuck  to 
their  colours  like  beans,"  the  town  never  could  have 
been  ready  for  the  grandest  and  noblest  old  sheriff  ever 
known  to  come  in  a  new  coach,  on  a  state  occasion  ! 
But  the  town — and  we  recoi'd  it  with  a  feelino;  of  great 
respect  for  Landeswold — was  ready.  And  on  the,  aus- 
picious mornino;,  in  expectation  of  the  approach   of  the 

high-sheriff    for  the  county  of   Z ,    every    window 

in  every,  house  in  "  the  High  "  was  full  of  heads.  People 
might  have  walked  on  the  heads  of  the  crowds  standing 
on  the  pavement.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered 
with  living  beings.  The  very  chimneys  were  clung 
round  by  ardent  people,  on  the  look  out  for  the  dear  old 
sheriff. 

Now  the  two  adjoining  counties  had  superciliously 
hinted  that  Sir  Hildebrand  was  too  old  for  state.  And, 
besides,  state  coaches,  state  liveries,  and  some  said  even 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  were  little  thought  of  in  these 
days.  Plain  sailing,  plain  speaking,  and  no  trouble 
about  anything,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Plain  one- 
horse  broughams  were  very  useful,  and  state  was  of  no 
use.  And  then,  again,  in  days  like  the  present,  when 
everything  must  make  way  for  something  else,  it  was 
only  folly,  sheer  folly,  to  think  that  state  must  not  give 
place,  as  better  things  had  done.  It  was  of  little  use,  in 
these  days,  for  a  man  to  think  more  of  himself  because 
of  his  ostentation  ;  oh,  indeed,  all  that  fuss  was  super- 
ceded by  good  common  sense  ! 

Tlie  county  of  Z heard  !     For  several  days  after 

the.f ulmination  of  the  above  philippic  from  the  adjoining- 
counties,  the  county  of  Z had  remained  silent  to  a 

man — it  was  said,  also,  to  a  woman ;  and  accordingly 

N  2 
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that  fact  is  preserved  in  this  truth-telling  chronicle.  But 

when,    at    last,    the    county  of   Z did  open  their 

mouths,  they  were  known  to  say,  with  perfect  faith  in 
their  own  words,  "  That  their  dear  old  sheriff  would  out- 
shine himself,  if  he  could,  God  bless  him !"  It  is  said 
the  ladies  wept  beforehand,  in  the  absolute  certainty  of 
the  coming  in  state  of  their  dear  old  sheriff !  And  they 
clapped  their  hands — also  beforehand — in  the  moral 
certainty  of  the  humblino;  defeat  of  the  adioininff  conn- 
ties.  Some  thought  the  month  of  April  was  "  very 
late  "  this  year.  They  thought  so,  because  they  were  so 
eager  to  prove  themselves  in  the  right.  Some  fretted 
because  the  weather  continued  so  cold,  and  they  wished 
for  warm  and  genial  breezes  to  greet  the  dear  old  sheriff. 
But  suddenly 

"  '  Pea !  Pea  !  Pea !'  said  tlie  little  peabird ; 
And  as  soon  as  the  children  hear  it, 
'  I'he  cuckoo  is  coming,'  say  they,  '  for  we  heard 
Down  in  the  valley  the  Httle  peabird !' " 

And  the  cuckoo  came,  songstress  harbinger  of  fine 

warm    weather.      The    entire    county    of  Z cried 

"  cuckoo"  from  morning  to  night,  to  express  their  de- 
liglit  at  so  happy  an  advent. 

"  The  cuckoo  is  come,"  said  one.  "  Ah  !  I  always 
said  the  weather  would  be  warm,  for  the  sake  of  our 
dear  old  sheriff." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  cuckoo?"  said  another. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  have.  Wliat  charming  weather !  I 
heard  the  cuckoo  a  week  ago.  What  brilliant  sunshine! 
I  always  knew  the  sun  would  shine  on  his  dear  old  head!" 

And  so  it  did.  And  now  the  long-looked-for  day 
came.      The   mayor   and    corporation   of  the   town   of 
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Landeswold,  and  the  gentry  living  on  that  side  of  the 
county,  were  seen  to  set  o£f  early  to  meet  the  high-sheriff. 
The  gentry  on  the  other  side  of  the  county  followed  in 
his  train.  And  so  when  "  the  High  "  was,  as  we  have 
said,  crowded  to  its  uttermost,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
chimney-pots, 

"Great  expectations"  were  suddenly  realized,  as  they 

were  sure  to  be  in  the  county  of  Z ,  for  "  Sir  Hilde- 

brand  was  coming  in  state!  " 

Now  there  had  been  a  whisper  that  the  three  captains 
of  the  three  Rifle  corps  belonging  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heraldstowe  had  had  "  words,"  and 
some  kind  of  dispute  had  arisen  about  the  "  privilege  " 
of  being  nearest  to  Sir  Hildebrand's  person.  The  three 
captains  had  contended  for  the  honour  long  and  loudly. 
Sir  Hildebrand  himself  settled  the  question.  It  was 
the  duty  of  his  "javelin  men"  to  be  near  his  person. 
Captain  Fortescue  bowed  and  retired ;  Raymond  May- 
nooth  did  the  same,  and  the  third  Captain  did  the 
same. 

The  "  javelin  men  "  were  farmers  on  the  Heraldstowe 
estate,  each  wearing  a  "  new  state  livery,"  and  each 
taking  a  pride  in  riding  a  good  horse  of  his  own,  each 
man  carrying  a  long  stave  or  javelin.  And  so,  as  the 
grand  cortege  neared  "  the  High,"  first  came  two  trump- 
eters in  the  Barrymore  livery,  the  silken  banners  to 
the  trum])ets  displaying  the  Barrymore  arms,  brajing 
and  flourishing  all  up  "the  High;"  then  twenty  mounted 
"  javelin  men  "  in  the  Barrymore  livery.  On  each  side 
of  the  javelin  men  marched  the  Stowe-in-the-Valley 
Rifles.  Then  came  "  the  dear  old  Sheriff  "  in  his  state 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  his  grandson  Mr.  Barry- 
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more,  and  his  lovely  grand-daughter  Miss  Barrymore  in 
the  carriage  with  him.  Ten  javelin  men  followed  the 
Sheriff's  carriage,  and  then  came  Mr.  Mayor  and  the 
under-Shcriff,  and  all  the  carriages  of  all  the  nobility 

and    gentry  in    the    county  of    Z .     On   each  side 

marched  the  Prellsthorpe  and  Thorny-Dyke  Rifles.  The 
Rifles  from  other  parts  of  the  county  marched  on  each 
side  of  the  carriages  of  the  gentry,  until  the  long  cortSge 
came  to  an  end.  And  the  ladies  in  the  windows  of 
"  the  High  "  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  people 
shouted,  and  the  bells  rang,  and  the  dear  old  man 
])owed,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  Such  was  Sir 
Ilildebrand  Barry-Barrymore's   entrance    into  Landes- 

wold  as  "  High  Sheriff  for  the   County  of  Z ,"  in 

the  year  18 — . 

The  next  day  the  "court"  must  be  opened.  And 
Sir  Hildebrand,  with  the  same  state,  trumpeters,  javelin 
men,  rifles  and  gentry  preceding  and  following  his  car- 
riage, set  off  to  meet  "  my  Lord  Judge."  Mr.  and  Miss 
]>arrymore  were  not  with  him  on  this  day.  The  people 
in  "the  High,"  all  who  had  time  and  strength,  had  left 
Landeswold  early,  and  gone  to  the  edge  of  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  there  to  see  the  meeting  between  the  two 
shei'iffs.  The  High  Sheriff  for  the  adjoining  county 
brought    "my    Lord   Judge"    in    his    carriage    to   the 

l)orflcr  of  the   county  of  Z ("  my  Lord  Judge " 

might  have  been  the  present  Chief  Baron,  but  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  evidence  this  fact  cannot  be  re- 
corded), there  to  be  received  by  the  "  High  Sheriff  "  of 
that  county,  and  taken  by  him  to  Landeswold  to  "  open 
the  Court."  And  it  is  said  that  "  my  Lord  Judge  "  was 
seen  coming  from  the  adjoining  county  with  the   High 
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Sheriff  in  a  common  brougham  !  No  javelin  men  in 
state  liveries,  no  trumpeters  to  "  flourish  and  bray,"  no 
gentry  either  surrounding  or  following  the  brougham  ! 
It  was  also  said  "  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were 
behind  in  a  hack-chaise ;"  and  it  was  thouglit  neither 
Mr.  Mayor  nor  his  Corporation  could  have  been  very 
large  if  one  hack-chaise  was  sufficient ! 

The  people  from  "  the  High  "  opened  their  eyes  wide, 
and  they  also  made  good  use  of  their  tongues.  It  is 
reported  they  said,  "  There  were  no  new  state  equipages, 
and  but  few  horses ;  no  javelin  men  and  no  state 
liveries,  no  rifle  corps  and  no  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
adjoining  county."  That  speech  by  the  people  from 
"  the  High  "  is  remembered  with  bitterness  by  the  ad- 
joining county  to  this  day. 

But  the  state  equipage  of   the  High  Sheriff  for  the 

county  of  Z stopped.     This   was   some  miles  from 

the  town  of  Landeswold.  The  javelins  kept  their  horses 
quiet,  the  Rifles  looked  on — perhaps  they  presented  arms, 
but  this  is  uncertain — the  carriages  of  the  gentry  drew 
up  on  one  side,  and  the  dear  old  Sheriff  descended  from  his 
own  splendid  carriage,  went  up  to  the  shabby  brougham, 
shook  hands  with  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  adjoining 
county,  and  "  ray  Lord  Judge  "  was  then  introduced  to 
Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore,  the  High  Sheriff  for 

the  county  of    Z ,   who    requested  his   lordship  to 

honour  him  Avith  his  company.  "  My  Lord  Judge"  then 
left  the  small  old  brougham,  and  entered  the  magnifi- 
cent   equipage   of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the   county  of 

Z ,  and  then  the  cortege  was  again  put  in  motion  as 

before. 

And  every  day,  so  long  as  the  assizes  at  Landeswold 
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lasted,  did  the  trumpeters  trumpet,  and  the  javelin  men 
guard  the  state  coach,  containing  the  High-Sheriff  and 
"  my  Lord  Judge,"  and  cluster  round  the  doors  of  the 
Court  of  Assize  and  keep  the  way ;  and  the  Kifles  march 
by  the  side  of  the  coach  on  going  and  returnino;  from 
tlie  Court,  and  the  "  High  "  look  on,  and  the  ladies  clap 

their  hands,  and  the  county  of  Tj plume  themselves 

upon  the  event. 

It  must  also  be  recorded  that  on  this  exigency  many 
of  the  Rifle  corps  had  pitched  huge  tents  outside  of  the 
town — for  although  Landeswold  had  all  its  hotels 
crammed  full  from  top  to  bottom,  still  not  half  of  the 
rifles  or  the  gentry  could  be  accommodated,  and  many 
of  the  latter  were  compelled  to  drive  to  their  own  homes 
each  night,  and  return  to  Landeswold  the  next  morning. 

There  were  dinners  everyday — that  is  to  say,  "state" 
dinners.  Either  "my  Lord  Judge"  dining  with  the 
High-Siieriff,  or  the  Sheriff  dining  with  the  Judge,  or 
Captain  Somebody  inviting  both  the  Judge  and  the 
Sheriff,  and  many  more  "  dinners"  than  can  possibly  be 
recorded. 

The  calendar  was  not  a  heavy  one,  and  there  were  no 
criminal  cases  ;  and  this  was  a  great  relief  to  the  feelings 

of  the  excellent  county  of  Z ,  for,  though  they  did 

not  choose  to  resign  their  state  equipages  and  liveries 
and  other  kinds  of  state,  as  their  "  snobby  "  neighbours 
the  adjoining  counties  had  done;  and  though  they  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  follow  the  pattern  of  three-fourths 
of  the  rest  of  old  England,  and  do  away  with  their 
"  javelin  men "  and  "  trumpeters,"  and  many  other 
things,  the  kind  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  county  of 
Z did   not  like  to  be  enjoying  themselves  to  the 
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utmost  of  human  enjoyment  while  "  the  poor  prisoner 
was  sighing"  in  the  condemned  celL 

In  that  one  particuhir  the  county  of  Z were  as 

good  as  this  "  good  age "  could  possibly  desire !  But 
now,  most  fortunately,  there  were  no  "  poor  prisoners 
sighing,"  and  though,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  "  no 
assize  ball" — as  years  ago  there  always  had  been  on 
these  occasions — there  was  a  something  else  in  its  place. 
In  the  olden  time,  that  is,  when  the  world  was  so  wicked 
as  to  go  dancing  on,  even  within  hearing  of  the  poor 
condemned  prisoner,  in  some  counties  "my  Lord  Judffe" 
would  be  counselled  "to  make  haste  and  hang  all  the 
prisoners,"  and  so  get  the  assizes  over,  for  only  wlien 
the  assizes  were  over  could  the  amiable  world  of  that 
day  dance  at  the  "  assize  ball !" 

But  on  this  occasion  of  Sir  Ilildebrand's  shrievalty, 
it  is  recorded  there  was  no  "  assize  ball."  In  lieu  of  tliat, 
and  not  to  let  old  customs  quite  slip  away  out  of  sight, 
a  new  name  had  been  given  to  tlie  entertainment  that 
followed  on  the  close  of  the  assizes,  a  name  more  suit- 
able, the  county  of   Z hoped,  to   these  degenerate 

days.     The  high-sheriff  for  the  county  of  Z had 

issued  cards  for  "  a  grand  state  ball,"  to  take  place  at 
the  Assembly  Eooms  in  Landeswold,  on  such  a  day  ;  at 
which  it  was  well  known,  in  good  circles.  Sir  Hildebrand 
would  introduce  his  grandson  and  grand-daughter  to  the 
county.  And  so,  when  Sir  Hildebrand  had  delivered 
"  my  Iword  Judge  "  safe  and  sound  into  the  hands  of  the 
high-sheriff  of  the  other  adjoining  county,  and  when  he 
Avas  seen  returning  from  the  fulfilment  of  this  last  duty, 

the  county  of  Z immediately  began  to  prepare  itself 

for  "  the  grand  state  ball." 
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And  the  ball  was  a  perfect  success.  Sir  Plildebrand 
did  introduce  to  the  county  ^Ir.  and  Miss  Barrymore  ; 
and  from  tliat  time  the  "  Zara  "  of  our  chronicle  became 

tlie   "  dear  Miss  Barrymore  "  of  the  county  of  Z . 

The  ladies  said  afterwards,  "  The  dear  old  Sheriff  was 
worth  his  weight  in  gold."  Such  numbers  of  hand- 
some gentlemen,  strangers  in  the  county  of  Z ,  did 

he  bring  in  his  train.  And  then  he  had  reviewed  the 
Rifles,  and  had  said  "  he  should  look  upon  them  ever 
after  that  grand  assize  week  as  '  his  own  lads,'  "  and  as 
the  summer  came  on,  of  course  they  must  all  come  and 
see  him  at  Heraldstowe.  "  His  lads  "  used  to  come  and 
see  him  every  year,  and  now  he  hoped  they  would  come. 
It  really  was,  as  the  ladies  said,  quite  refreshing  to  see 
the  "state  and  pageantry"  of  the  county  so  upheld. 
While  dear  old  Sir  Ilildebrand  lived,  the  county  had 
nothing  to  fear — it  alvva3's  had  taken  precedence  of 
all  other  counties  in  the  kingdom,  that  is — in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges  on  such  subjects — and  it  kept 
its  j»]ace  in  the  world  most  brilliantly. 

Then  look  at  trade  ! — how  greatly  trade  had  flourished. 
It  was,  as  everybody  knew,  something  to  the  county 
town  to  have  to  feed  such  hosts  of  people ;  but  that  was 
not  all.  The  drapers  and  silk-mercers  filled  their  shops 
early  in  the  season  "  with  the  greatest  novelties,"  and 
with  the  "  best  fjuality "  of  goods.  Seven  times  did 
they  empty  their  enormous  magazines  of  stores,  and 
seven  times  fill  them  again  with  "  entirely  new  fabrics." 
The  milliners  and  dressmakers  imported  hands  from  all 
quarters ;  and  if  sewing-machines  had  not  been  in- 
vented, the  county  of    Z never  could  have  been 

su])plied  with  dresses  on  that  great  occasion.     The  little 
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milliners  had  worked  with  a  hearty  good-will,  and  they 
were  left  as  "happy  as  queens  ;"  and  many  of  them  had 
seats  in  the  orchestra  on  the  night  of  the  "  grand  state 
ball,"  and  delighted  themselves  by  gazing  on  "the 
splendid  effect"  of  their  own  handiwork.  They  al- 
lowed their  profits  had  been  great.  Artificial  flower- 
makers  received  enormous  wages.  Tailors  were  thank- 
ful for  the  help  of  machines.  Shoe-makers  worked  day 
and  night,  and  never  had  a  single  holiday  on  a  Monday 
for  weeks  before  "  the  grand  state  ball."  When  that 
was  over,  they  had  their  holidays  as  usual,  and  enjoyed 
them  doubly,  because  they  had  plenty  of  money  in  their 
pockets.  The  jewellers  had  little  or  no  repose.  The 
wax-chandlers  were  at  their  wits'  end.     In  short,  the 

hands  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  county  of  Z had 

all  been  "  as  busy  as  bees,"  and  trade  in  all  branches 
had  had  such  a  fillip  that  spring,  that  it  had  held  up  its 
head  ever  since. 

But  in  the  adjoining  counties  it  was  said  that  "  the 
old  brougham  "  might  sweep  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  two  counties,  and  not  pick  up  a  pin.  And  trade 
was  so  stagnant,  that  both  counties  had  some  thoughts  of 
migrating  to  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or  somewhere. 
And  all  this,  and  much  more  than  can  possibl}^  be  re- 
corded, happened  when  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barry- 
more  was  high-sheriff  for  the  county  of  Z ,  about 

two  years  before  the  date  of  the  first  chapter  of  this 
chronicle. 

But  time  rolled  on,  and  the   county  of  Z began 

to  fear  they  had  seen  their  last  "  state  pageant,"  held  up 
their  heads  for  the  last  time.  A  sort  of  whisper  here 
and  there,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  by  very  worthy 
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people,  who  had  known  the  past,  mi(2;ht  be  seen  and 
heard  occasionally,  "  Their  dear  old  Sheriff  was  getting 
very  old.  It  was  very  hard  upon  the  county,  but  very 
true." 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  county  of  Z awoke  to 

new  hopes.  The  cry  of  the  county  was  no  longer  "  our 
dear  old  Sheriff,"  but  "  our  charming  IVIiss  Barrymore." 
Very  influential  people  gave  out,  as  their  firm  belief, 
"  that  there  certainly  would  be  another  occasion  of  great 
state  and  ceremony."  Before  ^liss  Barrymore's  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  announced  to  the 
county,  it  was  known  in  particular  quarters  that  "  Sir 
Ilildebrand  had  been  seen  entering  the  gates  of  Prells- 
thorpe  Abbey  in  his  state  carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses." 

The  county  of  Z ,  even  at   so  early  an  epoch,  felt 

very  much  inclined  to  go  mad  with  joy ;  but  it  very 
prudently  restrained  itself  from  any  very  demon- 
strative  feeling,    until    better    assured   of    what  would 

hajjpen.      Nevertheless,  the   county  of    Z smiled 

from  one  end  to  the  other,  for  it  fancied  it  could  see 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  future  "  a  stately  pageant," 
j)erliaps  not  very  far  distant,  and  also  perhaps  such  as 
had  never  been  equalled  in  that  county.  And  when  at 
length  tlie  joyful  news  of  Miss  Barrymore's  betrothal 
with  Mr.  Ilamihon  broke  the  quiet  into  which  the  county 
had  somehow  fallen,   it   is  recorded   "  That  the  entire 

county  of   Z shouted   for  joy,  and  that  the  ladies 

laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  SAY    WELL,    AND    DO    WELL,    EXD    WITH    ONE    LETTER  ;    SAY 
WELL  IS  GOOD,   BUT  DO  WELL  IS  BETTER." 

MISTRESS  NUALA  MAYNOOTH  said,  "Ray- 
moud  liad  become  very  dull  company,"  and  he 
confessed  to  himself  over  his  pipe  that  he  had  never  in 
all  his  life  been  so  down-hearted — so  afraid  to  sive 
offence — so  unable  to  see  his  way. 

"  I  do  think  it  strange  that  a  charming  girl  should 
knock  me  down  in  this  way.  No  hare  that  scampers 
across  my  own  fields  can  feel  more  timid  than  I.  And 
I  cannot  shake  it  off — I  am  ashamed  of  it,  and  yet  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  it.  I  fear  to  hint  at  my  love,  and  if  I 
did  not  feel  so  angry  with  myself,  I  could  laugh  at  my 
own  cowardice.  I  have  met  and  conquered,  single- 
handed,  powerful  wild  animals  ;  I  have  witnessed  the 
most  appalling  convulsions  of  nature,  felt  the  strong 
vessel  bump  upon  the  rock,  and  seen  the  great  sea  rush- 
ing to  overwhelm  us,  and  never  turned  a  hair ;  and  now 
the  earth  does  not  hold  a  greater  coward  than  I,  and  all 
for  the  love  of  that  little  woman." 

And  so  Raymond  became  "  very  dull  company." 
But  at  length  the  party  from  Prellsthorpe  came  to 
lunch  at  Wolfscrag — only  two  gentlemen,  the  Earl  and 
Mr.  Willoughby,  and  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
Irene,  Grel,  Christabel,  Olga,  and  Katharine. 

"  I  know  Lady  Grel  calls  me  Bluebeard,"  said  Mr. 
Maynooth,  stroking  his  beard. 
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Grel  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  Mr.  VVillouc^hby  said, 

"  We  are  all  witnesses  your  beard  is  not  blue." 

"  But  we  hope  to  see  the  Bluebeard  chamber,"  said 
Miss  Spencer. 

"  Certainly  you  shall,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth — "  only  I 
have  one  or  two  stipulations  to  make." 

The  ladies  silently  turned  to  listen. 

"  I  must  request  that  whatever  you  see  or  hear  in 
this  dreadful  chamber  may  be  kept  a  secret  from  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

His  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  suppressed  mirth,  and  he 
once  m.ore  stroked  his  beard. 

"  But  we  may  compare  notes  with  each  other,  I 
suppose  ? — it  will  be  so  hard  upon  us  to  see  all  these — 
these " 

"  \Yives — do  not  be  afraid  of  the  word,"  said  Mr. 
Maynooth. 

"  Whatever  there  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  be  permitted 
to  talk  it  over  when  we  please,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  putting  up  his  finger,  and  no 
longer  attempting  to  hide  a  smile — "  I  grant  your 
request,  but  upon  this  condition — that  you  promise  me 
not  to  quarrel." 

"  Quarrel  I"  said  the  ladies,  in  different  tones  and 
degrees  of  astonishment. 

"  What  an  idea ! — I  assure  you  we  are  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  quarrel,"  said  Irene. 

"  You  think  so  now,"  said  he,  twisting  his  moustache, 
"  but  you  may  afterwards  alter  your  opinion,  and  if  you 
do — that  is,  I  mean,  if  you  quarrel — I  must  in  that  case 
ask  you  to  come  to  me,  as  the  sole  arbiter,  and  judge  of 
the  right  and  the  wrong  in  your  misunderstanding." 
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"  Ye3 ;  if  we  dispute  on  this  or  that,  or  disagree  about 
the  eyes  or  the  hair  of  the  six  decapitated  wives,  we  will 
state  our  puzzling  case  to  you." 

"  These  preliminaries  settled,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
acceding  to  your  wishes,  and  letting  you  see  the  terrible 
chamber ;  my  sister  will  lead  the  way,  and  I  will  take 
one  lady  at  a  time." 

"  May  we  not  all  go  together  V  said  the  ladies,  in 
some  surprise. 

Mr.  Maynooth  stretched  himself  up,  and  silently  shook 
his  head.     Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Willoughby,  he  said, 

"  Shall  we  follow  my  sister  f 

She  arose,  and  they  left  the  room  together.  After  a 
short  absence,  she  returned,  and  expressed  herself 
extremely  gratified.  One  by  one  the  ladies  were  taken 
to  the  mysterious  chamber.  Miss  Maynooth  receiving 
each  on  her  entrance,  and  remaining  until  the  lady  had 
examined  the  apartment  to  her  own  satisfaction. 
The  gentlemen  expressed  themselves  as  hardly  used, 
and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Nuala — they  thought  they  were 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  "  a  peep  "  as  the  ladies. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  strict  justice  your  claim 
upon  Raymond's  cabinet  of  curiosities  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  ladies  ;  but  trust  me,  '  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la 
chandelle,'  "  said  Mrs.  Nuala,  laughing,  and  the  gentle- 
men were  then  contented,  for  the  time  being,  to  let  the 
"  six  wives  "  alone. 

At  this  luncheon  at  Wolfscrag,  Lady  Irene 
announced  that  Lord  Dauby  and  Lady  Gwendoline 
were  expected  at  the  Park  on  the  following  Monday. 
And  with  reference  to  that  particular  Monday,  we  have 
also  another  event  of  importance  to  record. 
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Soon  after  Lord  Danby's  marriage,  Lord  Prellstliorpe 
wrote  to  ask  ]\Ir.  Thorn  if  the  prebcndal  stall  of  so-and- 
so  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  The  good  old  man  did 
not  care  to  add  a  title  of  any  kind  to  that  of  the  Vicar 
of  Stowe,  but  Sara,  who  was  surely  gifted  with  some 
insight  into  futurity,  entreated  hitn  to  accept,  and  he 
did  so.  And  so  the  Reverend  Prebendary  Thorn  had 
to  preach  at  the  cathedral  of  so-and-so  on  the  Sunday. 
It  was  of  necessity  he  should  arrive  in  the  city  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  as  he  could  not  return  until  the 
^Monday,  Sara  suggested  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
herself,  and  a  great  indulgence  to  Rosa  and  Gerald,  if 
they  all  went  with  him,  and  heard  him  preach  in  the 
cathedral.  Mr.  Thorn,  ever  willing  to  gratify  Sara  and 
her  young  brother  and  sister,  immediately^  granted  this 
request. 

When  the  services  were  over  on  the  Sunday,  Mr. 
Thorn  told  Sara  he  thought  they  had  better  leave  by  an 
early  train  after  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Sara  again 
overruled  this  wish,  and  begged  that  her  brother  and 
sister  might  be  allowed  to  see  the  city,  and  that  they 
might  return  by  the  afternoon  express. 

On  arriving  at  the  station  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  Sara  left  her  father  and  Gerald  to  march  uj) 
and  down  the  platform,  while  she  and  Rosa  rested  in 
the  waiting-room.  And  exactly  what  'Sara  had  calcu- 
lated might  happen  did  happen.  Tiie  express  train 
from  the  North  came  in  with  a  loud  rush,  and  soon 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  passengers  alighting. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  this  ?  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you,"  said  a  voice  Sara  knew  full  well. 

She  knew  Lord  Danby — for  his  was  the  voice  that 
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had  attracted  Sara — bad  seen  her  father  on  the  platform, 
and,  probably,  not  anticipatiiifr  that  she  also  was  tbere, 
was  glad  to  meet  with  and  speak  to  him.  But  if,  as  Sara 
suspected,  Lord  Danby  might  wish  to  avoid  her,  she  de- 
termined that  she  would  not  avoid  him.  Sara  nerved 
herself  to  meet  him.  It  is  true  tbat  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th  of  December  did  not  throw  much  ligbt  on  her 
countenance,  and  this  also  was  in  her  favour;  for  strongly 
as  Sara  had  determined  to  uproot  all  thought  of  the  past 
from  her  memory,  she  could  not  but  feel  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  Lord  Danby  again  without  betraying  emotion. 
Emotion  of  a  tender  nature  she  had  not,  but  she  wished 
most  particularly  to  guard  against  all  expression  of  pride 
or  anger.  Those  were  the  feelings  that  were  likely  to 
overpower  her,  but  with  a  mighty  courage  she  determined 
to  hide  such  excitement  from  him.  And  thus  Sara  her- 
self was  forewarned  ;  Lord  Danby  was  not,  and  she  went 
forth  to  meet  him,   as  she  said  to  herself,   "  before   the 

prying  eyes  of  the  county  of  Z should  be  upon  them, 

and  draw  an  inference  from  the  manner  of  each,  such  as 
would  be  inimical  to  one  or  both."  When  the  first 
meeting  was  over,  all  would  be  well.  And  so,  while  Lord 
Danby  and  her  father  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  in  con- 
versation on  the  platform,  Sara  came  forth  from  the 
waiting-room  holding  little  Rosa  by  the  hand. 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !"  said  Lord  Danby,  as  he  turned 
to  Sara,  "  Queen  York  !     Are  you  here  !" 

"  You  are  returning  to   Prellsthorpe  ?"  said  Sara,  as 
he  took  her  hand ;  "  Lady  Gwendoline  is  with  you  ?" 

"  Gwen  is  with  me  ;  come  and  see  her,"  and  he  linked 
Sara's  arm  in  his  own. 

"  How  fortunate  we  should  be  returning  by  the  same 
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train !       Papa  preached  at   the   cathedral   yesterday." 

"  Gwen  will  like  you.  Come  into  our  carria£Te  ;  I 
must  introduce  you.  Aud  how  marvellously  well  you  do 
look  I" 

Sara  could  have  said,  "  You  see  I  took  your  advice, 
and  did  not  fret,"  but  she  thought  better  of  it. 

Sara  and  Rosa  entered  tlie  carriage,  and  Lord  Danby 
said,  "  Gwen,  here  is  Queen  York." 

Mr.  Thorn  and  Gerald  were  obliged  to  find  accommo- 
dation elsewhere.  But  Sara  had  succeeded.  She  had  met 
Loi'd  Danby  when  there  were  none  present  to  watch 
either  herself  or  him.  She  had  also  done  what  she  had  not 
in  the  least  anticipated — she  had  been  introduced  to  his 
bride.  And  Sara  exerted  herself  to  please  Lady  Gwen- 
doline— and  slie  had  that  gift  when  she  chose  to  use  it. 
And  once  more  Sara  conquered.  Lady  Gwendoline  was 
charmed  by  her  elegant  and  ladylike  manners,  by  the 
loveliness  of  her  personal  appearance,  and  the  recherche 
style  both  of  her  own  dress  and  that  of  her  little  sister 
liosa. 

And  when  Mr.  Prebendary  Thorn  and  his  family 
reached  the  quiet  Vicarage  of  Stowe-in-the- Valley,  few 
were  more  contented  Avith  their  day's  work  than  Sara 
Thorn.  On  her  knees  that  night  she  devoutly  thanked 
God  that  lie  had  given  her  courage  to  go  through  so 
trying  an  ordeal,  and  to  succeed  so  well. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


"  THERE  IS  A  REMEDY  FOR  EVERYTHING  COULD  WE  BUT  HIT 


UPON  IT." 


MR.  MAYNOOTH  had  foreseen  the  consequences  of 
taking  the  Ladies  to  the  Bluebeard  chamber.  If 
they  did  not  positively  quarrel  they  certainly  did  not 
agree  in  opinion.  The  weather  had  become  extremely 
cold ;  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground ;  there  could  be  no 
following  the  hounds — indeed  there  was  no  charming 
meet  at  Thorney-Dyke,  nor  at  Clendown,  nor  anywhere. 
The  ladies  could  not  even  drive  and  retunn  calls  through 
this  terrible  weather.  This  was  very  sad.  And  so  the 
gentlemen  went  off  to  billiards,  and  the  ladies  crowded 
round  the  fires  with  their  books  and  work,  and  some  of 
their  conversation  must  be  recorded. 

"  I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  the 
Lady  Gwendoline  ;  "where  is  the  Bluebeard,  and  where 
the  Bluebeard  Manor-house  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Gwendoline,  pray  do  not  ask  about  such  prosaic 
things  as  manor-houses.  We  have  all  been  mystified  by 
_by " 

"The  very  handsomest  man  in  the  county  of  Z ," 

said  Mrs.  Willoughby  ;  "  he  is  six  feet  three  or  four,  not 
stout — that  would  spoil  him — but  by  no  means  thin." 

"  In  short,  dear  Gwen,"  said  Christabel,  "  he  is  just 
as  stout  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  not  one  hair's  breadth 
stouter." 

"  His  eyes  are  the  largest  and  loveliest  forget-me-nots 
you  ever  saw,"  said  Katharine  Spencer. 

02 
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"  Ills  manner  is  perfection,  so  subdued  and  worship- 
ping to  women,"  said  Irene. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
Lady  Gwendoline  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said, 

"  Grel,  darling,  have  you  nothing  to  say  on  this  most 
interesting  subject  ?  I  dare  say  your  cousins  keep  you 
in  the  background ;  they  think  you  are  too  young  to 
know  anything  about,  or  give  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  handsomest  man  in  the  county." 

"  Grel  is  an  especial  pet  of  his,"  said  Olga  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile. 

"  Ah !  Grel,"  said  Gwendoline,  "  then  what  have  you 
to  say  r 

"  He  has  a  beard  a  yard  long,  looking  like  so  much 
pale  yellow  silk." 

"Heavens I  what  a  monster!"  said  Gwendoline,  who, 
having  golden  hair  herself,  did  not  admire  any  approach 
to  it  in  a  gentleman.  "And  in  what  has  this  monster 
deceived  you?"  continued  she. 

"  His  Bluebeard  chamber,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  He  would  not  let  you  see  his  six  headless  wives, 
perhaps — was  that  it?"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  He  showed  us  each  a  different  room,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby,  laughing. 

"  Gracious,  what  a  man  !  And  has  he  six  headless 
wives  in  each  room  ?"  said  Lady  Gwendoline,  "  I  cannot 
understand  what  you  all  mean." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  We  went  to 
Wolfscrag  on  purpose  to  see  the  Bluebeard  chamber," 
said  Mrs.  Willoughby  ;  "  Mr.  Maynooth  took  us " 

"  Is  Mr.  Maynooth  the  handsome  man,  whom  you  so 
classically  call  Bluebeard?"  interrupted  Gwendoline. 
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"  He  is ;  and  he  took  us  one  by  one  to  see  liis  locked -up 
Bluebeard  chamber,  but  when  we  compare  notes  we  find 
we  have  no  two  of  us  seen  the  same  room." 

''  I  admire  the  man — I  admire  him  in  spite  of  his 
ruinous  beard,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  do  not  you  think  his 
beard  takes  away  from  his  majestic  beauty,  Grel  ?" 

"  His  beard  is  magnificent,"  said  Grel  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  ladies  laughed. 

"I  hope  we  shall  see  him  soon,"  said  Gwendoline;  "is 
he  very  intimate  here  V 

"  Most  intimate  everywhere,  looked  up  to  by  every- 
body, and,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  cuts  out  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton !" 

''  Irene,  you  do  not  think  so,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  Few 
gentlemen  can  by  any  possibility  be  handsomer  than 
Mr.  Hamilton  ;  do  not  you  remember  at  luncheon  yester- 
day how  very  handsome  he  looked." 

"  Oh  !  yes !"  said  Irene,  carelessly.  "  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  very  handsome." 

"  We  shall  probably  meet  the  Maynooths  at  dinner 
to-morrow  at  Heraldstowe,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  The  Maynooths  !  Is  the  Bluebeard  married  ? — or 
are  there  two  brothers,  both  Bluebeards,"  said  Gwen- 
doline. 

"  Wrong,  wrong,  all  wrong,"  said  Olga  ;  "  there  is  only 
one  Bluebeard  in  the  wide  world,  and  he  is  Mr.  May- 
nooth  of  Mitreberris  and  Wolfscrag,  and  other  places. 
He  has  a  sister  ;  but  she  has  not  a  blue  beard  !" 

"  Fortunate  for  her !"  said  Gwendoline,  while  the 
ladies  lauo;hed  in  chorus.  "  And  we  shall  meet  the 
Bluebeards  to-mon'ow,  do  you  say  ?     Where  ?" 

"  At  Heraldstowe.  We  are  sure  to  meet  the  Maynooths, 
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and  wc  dine  with  that  dear  Sir  Hildebrand  Barrymore," 
said  Irene. 

"Ah  !  yes,  that  dear  old  gentleman,  who  reminds  one 
of  Sir  lloger  de  Coverley,  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  or 
Sir  Somebody  Something,  of  whom  one  has  never  seen 
or  known  anything — only  heaixl  his  title  from  childhood 
to  the  present  hour  !"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  Yes,  we  dine  there  to-morrow,  with  the  same  Sir 
Somebody  Something,"  said  Olga. 

"  And  you  feel  moderately  certain  Bluebeard  will  be 
there  f  said  Gwendoline.  "  I  feel  sure  his  yellow  beard 
will  destroy  my  appetite  ;  though  I  have  an  enormous 
curiosity  to  see  the  man  !" 

"  His  beard  is  most  superb,  Gwen,  love,"  said  Christ- 
aljcl. 

"  Will  he  marry  the  Heiress  of  Heraldstowe  f  said 
Gwendoline. 

"  There  is  no  heiress,  my  dear,"  said  Irene,  with  a 
smile.  "  The  heir — whom  D.  calls  the  Mediaeval — is 
married  and  gone  abroad  with  his  bride." 

"  Miss  Barrvmore  is  to  be  the  future  Mrs.  Hamilton," 
said  Grel,  not  at  all  understanding  that  Irene  did  not 
like  to  hear  that  engagement  spoken  of. 

"Grel! — what  are  you  saying?"  said  Gwendoline,  as 
she  looked  up  from  her  work  with  much  surprise.  Irene 
also  looked  up,  and  telegraphed  with  her  eyes  to  Gwen- 
doline— who  then  raised  her  evebrows  still  higher — but 
did  not  speak. 

Lady  Grel's  unfortunate  speech  stopped  the  flow  of  the 
conversation  ;  Lady  Gwendoline  was  evidently  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appropriated,  and 
that  he  had  not  selected  Irene. 
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Two  or  three  things  happened  at  the  dinner  at  Ilerald- 
stowe  that  must  of  necessity  be  recorded.  The  small 
saloon  had  been  prepared  for  dancing,  and  tea  had  been 
announced  to  the  gentlemen  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  in 
any  hurry  to  leave  the  dining-room.  The  ladies  were 
becoming  impatient,  and  at  length  Miss  Barrymore  said, 

"  Suppose  we  go  to  the  saloon  and  amuse  ourselves 
with  ahttle  music?" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  let  us  leave  the  gentlemen  to  finish  the 
debate  over  their  tea,  when  they  come ;  for  most  evi- 
dently they  have  a  long  debate  in  the  dining-room," 
said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

The  ladies  did  not  refuse,  and  Mrs.  Willoughby,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  piano,  began  to  play  a  waltz. 

Gwendoline,  Grel,  and  Sara  Thorn  were  standing 
conversing,  and  when  the  music  began  the  three  waltzed 
off  together,  to  the  o;reat  amusement  of  the  lookers-on  ; 
but  the  trio  did  not  stop — on  and  on  they  went,  round 
and  round,  and  still  conversing  in  low  tones  to  each 
other.  Presently  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  surrounded 
by  gentlemen,  with  cups  of  tea  in  their  hands ;  then  one 
or  two  raoi'e  adventurous  than  the  rest  entei'ed,  and  in 
another  turn  or  two  the  ladies  who  were  dancing  saw 
that  the  room  was  invaded  by  gentlemen,  and  stopped. 

"  Do  that  again — oh  I  do  that  again,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby. 

The  three  ladies  shooh  their  heads,  and  remained 
standing  still, 

"  Gwen,  dear,  go  on,"  said  Lord  Danby,  sipping  his  tea. 

"No,"  said  Gwen,  with  a  pretty  pout, 

"  But  I  command  you — and  Mr,  Thorn  commands  his 
daughter  to  waltz  immediately,"  said  Lord  Danby. 
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"  But  we  are  very  disobedient,  are  we  not,  Miss  Thorn, 
and  we  will  not  waltz." 

"  Grel,  waltz  this  moment,"  said  Lord  Dan  by. 

"  x\h  !  D.,  you  cannot  command  me ;  indeed,  if  Sara 
and  Gwendoline  can  be  commanded,  I  cannot ;  there  is 
110  one  to  command  me." 

Grel  laughed  a  gentle  laugh,  and  held  up  her  finger 
at  her  cousin  Danby  as  she  spoke  ;  but  as  she  finished, 
she  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Maynooth  standing  by  her  side, 
and  gazing  fixedly  at  her.  Grel's  playfulness  vanished, 
she  felt  almost  as  if  convicted  of  something  wrong  ;  but 
she  was  speedily  reassured ;  he  only  asked  for  the  honour 
of  the  first  dance.  The  gentlemen  had  gradually  retired 
from  the  entrance  to  the  saloon,  when  Gwendoline  and 
Sara  would  not  be  "  commanded  "  to  resume  the  dance, 
all  but  Lord  Danby  and  Mr.  Thorn,  and  then  the  latter 
said,  "  Sara,  my  dear,  we  are  only  your  father  and  your 
Imsband,  and  so — I  mean,  of  course,  Lady  Gwendoline's 
liusband — and  so  now " 

"  And  so  you  must  dance,  Queen  York,"  said  Lord 
Danby. 

"  We  cannot  dance,"  said  Gwendoline,  "without  Grel, 
and  there  is  no  one,  as  she  very  wisely  says,  to  '  com- 
mand' her." 

"  Maynooth,  command  Grel  to  dance  this  instant," 
said  Lord  Danby. 

"  I  will  entreat  her  to  allow  me  the  honour  of  the  first 
waltz." 

This  settled  the  question  ;  Lord  Danby  engaged  Sara 
Thorn,  the  gentlemen  crowded  into  the  saloon,  and 
dancing  began  in  earnest.  Now,  while  Lord  Danby 
danced  with  Sara,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  her, 
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"  She  had  made  another,  indeed,  several  other  conquests  ; 
but  one  of  which,  he  felt  sure,  she  would  hear  somethinty 
very  soon.  And  if  you  like  him,"  he  added,  "  his  future 
career  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  You  have  not 
seen  enough  of  Spencer  yet.  Queen  York,  to  know  if 
you  can  like  him.  But,  oddly  enough,  you  are  so  like 
Gwen,  and  he  has  always  admired  Gwen  so  much,  that 
he  was  4pris  the  moment  he  saw  you.  Hush,  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say,  let  me  say  it ;  but  first,  before  I  forget, 
let  me  tell  you  I  never  saw  anything  more  exquisitely 
attractive,  more  radiantly  elegant  and  graceful  than  you 
three  ladies  waltzing  together,  Gwen,  and  you,  and  Grel ! 
Hush,  I  command  you  to  be  silent,  Queen  York — I  mean 
— excuse  me,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  command  Gwen, 
that  I  forget ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  when  Spencer  pro- 
poses, as  he  is  very  likely  to  do  before  he  leaves  the 
county,  it  will  be  time  enough  then  for  you  to  say  '  no  j' 
you  must  not  say  ^  no '  at  this  moment,  you  will  put  me 
out  in  all  that  I  wish  to  make  known  to  you." 

Sara,  upon  the  whole,  thought  it  wiser  to  let  Lord 
Danby  tell  her  all  he  chose.  She  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  advice  afterwards  ;  but  if  she  ma- 
terially interrupted  him,  his  present  respectful  manner 
miirht  change — he  mi";ht  become  ansry,  and  in  that  case 
the  attention  of  all  present  would  be  drawn  upon  herself. 
This  she  must  try  to  avoid.  And  when  they  again 
stopped  in  the  dance,  she  allowed  him  to  go  on  with  his 
statement. 

"  Now  listen,  Queen  York,  for  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
things  are  arranged.     Cheetham  is  to  be  the  new  dean 

of .     Government  owes  a  good  deal  to  my  father 

for  his  constant  support  and But  never  mind  that,  I 
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mean  Cheetham  deserves  a  deanery,  as  the  least  we  can 
do  for  him." 

Somehow  Sara's  thoughts  went  off  upon  Brenda 
Cheetham,  and  she  found  herself  wondering  if  Brenda's 
disajipointment  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  new 
appointment.  She  had  not  time  to  settle  this  in  her  own 
mind  before  she  was  obliged  to  give  her  attention  again 
to  Lord  Danbv. 

"  You  see  we  only  get  a  deanery  now ;  therefore, 
wlien  we  want  to  give  another  lift,  it  will  be  to  a  bishopric. 
Now  wait,  I  have  not  finished  yet.  Cheetham  goes  from 
Prellsthorpe  early  in  the  new  year,  and  then  Spencer 
will  be  offered  the  Rectory  of  Prellsthorpe.  Once  there, 
the  very  next  prebendal  stall  that  falls  vacant  will  be  his, 
and  any  other  good  thing  that  coines  in  my  way,  or  my 
father's.  The  village  of  Prellsthorpe  is  a  poor  little 
place,  but  the  Rectory  is  not  a  small  one,  and  the  house 
and  grounds  are,  as  you  know,  fit  for  a  gentleman.  And 

then   it  lies  so  in  the  heart  of  the  county  of  Z ,  that 

it  would  be  its  own  fault  if  it  did  not  visit  as  much  of 
the  county  as  it  pleased;  and,  besides,  the  Queen  of  the 
Rectory  would  be  within  a  very  nice  distance  of  Mr. 
Prebendary  Thorn,  and  close  to  her  old  friends  Irene 
and  the  Barrymore  ;  and  she  would  also  meet  with  her 
new  friend  G  wen,  and  her  old  friend  D ,  at  Prells- 
thorpe Park  !  No  thanks,  Queen  York,  I  am  your  friend 
for  life.  You  are  a  very  sensible,  very  beautiful  woman, 
with  so  powerful  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  full  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  and  withal  so  kind  a  heart,  that  I 
really  believe  you  would  forgive  Mephistopheles  himself, 
that  is,  if  he  ever  came  in  your  way  to  tempt  you  to  your 
own  injury  !" 
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And  with  tins  somewhat  extraordinary  compliment, 
Lord  Danby  resigned  Sara  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  came 
forward  to  cLaim  her,  and  went  to  look  for  Grel ;  but 
Grel  was  lean  in  cr  on  the  arm  of  Raymond  Maynooth, 
and  Lord  Danby,  gazing  steadily  on  the  pair,  who  were 
unaware  of  this  surveillance,  for  a  few  seconds,  with  his 
customary  penetration,  thought  he  could  not  be  deceived 
in  his  suspicions  of  a  something  that  might  happen  be- 
tween them. 

"And  so  the  ladies  accuse  me  of  dealing  unfairly  by 
them,  do  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Maynooth  to  Grel. 

"I  have  not  heard  them  accuse  you  of  unfairness." 

"  But  they  certainly  accuse  me  of  something  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  so  excellent  a  conscience.  I  per- 
ceive you  accuse  yourself,"  said  Grel,  playfully. 

But  Mr.  Maynooth  was  far  too  able  a  dij)lomatist  to 
spoil  his  own  sport;  he  determined  to  get  from  Grel 
what  the  ladies  did  say  and  think  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bluebeard  chamber. 

"  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Willoughby  shakes  her  head  so 
lugubriously  at  me,  that  I  naturally  fear  something  has 
gone  wrong.  Perhaps  you  have  all  quarrelled,  though  I 
cautioned  you  so  sincerely?" 

"  We  have  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  we  have  formed," 
said  Grel;  for  in  comparing  notes  the  ladies  agreed  that 
they  had  each  seen  a  different  room. 

"  Humph  !  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  disagree — 
that  is,  in  opinion." 

"  But  we  all  know  you  did  not  show  us  the  Bluebeard 
room !" 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  and  met  his  eyes  for  a 
second ;  but  Grel  discovered  that  was  rather  dangerous 
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to  her  complexion.  She  was  apt  to  feel  a  little  roseate 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  that  she  knew  must  not  be  permitted 
to  intrude  in  polite  society,  if  she  could  help  it. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  '  we '  are  much  more  learned  than 
I  could  have  supposed ;  and  it  comes  to  this,  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  chamber  you  wished  to  see."  He 
said  this  coolly  enough,  while  he  treasured  up  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  mistake  in  that  blush ! 

It  is  recorded  that  if  Grel  had  known  Mr.  Maynooth 
had  seen  the  blush,  and  inwardly  remarked  upon  it,  that 
she  might  have  been  made  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  Happily  "Manhood"  is  more 
astute  on  these  subjects  than  "  Maidenhood."  He  could 
turn  over  page  after  page  of  that  charming  book,  and 
find  new  beauties  every  hour.  She  was  a  newly-dis- 
covered living  language  to  him,  but  he  was  a  "  dead  let- 
ter" to  her. 

"  Oh  !  no,  you  certainly  did  not  make  a  mistake  about 
the  room,"  said  Grel,  simply. 

"  You  tell  me  you  ladies  all  knew  I  had  not  shown 
you  the  chamber  dignified  by  the  title  of  '  Bluebeard.' 
If  I  did  not  show  you  that  room,  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  room  you  wished  to  see !" 

"Then  why  did  you  show  it  to  me?     I  knew  the 

room  again.     I  was  the  only  one  who  saw "     But 

Grel  at  this  moment  began  to  feel  a  little  conscious  that 
she  had  been  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  her  compeers, 
and  had  her  own  desire  granted,  and  all  her  courage 
was  rerjuired  to  keep  away  those  very  intruding  blushes. 
"  I  mean,  I  think  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  very 
high,"  said  she,  using  her  fan,  and  contriving  to  hide  her 
face  somewhat. 
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"  The  temperature  is  high,"  said  he,  pretending,  as 
Grel  thought  for  the  moment,  to  look  round  the  room 
in  search  of  the  heiglit  of  the  temperature  ;  but  she  did 
not  know  it  was  only  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  "Manhood"  to 
give  "  Maidenhood "  time  to  recover.  And  then,  in  a 
second  or  two,  he  stooped  and  said,  in  those  sweet,  low 
tones,  that  always  touched  some  sensitive  chord  in  Orel's 
nature,  "  We  will  make  our  way  to  the  door.  There  it 
will  be  cooler."  They  did  so,  and  she  seated  herself 
with  Eaymond  Maynooth  by  her  side.  Soon  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  subject.  "  Then  it  appears,  by  your 
own  confession,  you  did  see  the  real,  old,  original  Blue- 
beard chamber  ?  Were  not  your  friends  very  envious 
of  you  r 

"  I  did  not  tell  them." 

His  look  of  astonishment  made  Grel  start ;  she  had 
recourse  to  her  fan,  and  was  almost  immediately  after- 
wards claimed  for  the  next  dance. 

"  Grel,  what  have  you  and  Maynooth  been  so  in- 
terested in  f  said  Lord  Danby,  determined  to  probe  her 
thoughts  to  the  utmost,  and  to  find  out,  if  possible,  if 
Mr.  Maynooth  had  made  proposals. 

"  The  Bluebeard  chamber,  D. — the  Bluebeard  chamber 
at  Wolfscrag,"  said  Grel,  cheerily. 

Now,  it  was  one  thing  for  "  Maidenhood  "  to  be  con- 
versing with  her  Cousin  Danby,  for  whom  she  did  not 
care  a  straw,  and  the  tone  of  whose  voice  never  had  had 
the  smallest  effect  upon  her,  and  quite  another  to  be 
sitting  with  Raymond  Maynooth,  apart  from  the  crowd, 
thrilled  through  and  through  by  the  extraordinary  and 
certainly  very  wonderful  tones  of  his  voice,  and  feeling 
his  eyes  bent  down  upon  her.     With  the  latter,  "  Maid- 
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enhood"  felt  sliy  and  unusually  awkward;  the  right 
Avords  never  seemed  to  come  to  her  tongue ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  seemed  to  rise  to  a  great  height ; 
a  mist  seemed  to  pass  over  her  eyes ;  a  cloud  over  her 
senses:  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  unprecedented 
changes  in  herself  and  the  locality,  she  had  a  strong 
consciousness  of  many  dangers  and  difficulties  impossible 
to  overcome,  that  crushingly  kept  her  prisoner,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  beinij  her  own  natural  self.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this,  she  still  remembered  she  was  an 
educated  lady  of  the  land,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  sex, 
as  well  as  for  her  own  peculiar  sake,  must  never,  in 
public,  allow  herself  to  be  agitated  by  emotion  of  any 
kind.  It  is  recorded,  on  this  particular  occasion,  "that 
the  Lady  Grel  Stuart,  in  her  early  'Maidenhood,'  be- 
haved remarkably  well ;  that  she  did  not  blush  oftener 
than  she  could  possibly  help  ;  and  that  she  hid  as  many 
blushes  as  fate  would  permit  behind  her  fan.  And,  also,  as 
regards  the  ])eculiar  sort  of  emotion  called  into  existence 
by  the  tones  of  a  peculiar  voice,  it  is  recorded  that  all 
such  emotion  she  most  perseveringly  tried  to  hide  from 
Raymond  Maynooth." 

But,  now,  with  her  Cousin  Danby,  all  things  changed. 
The  room  was  sufficiently  cool ;  a  flow  of  graphic  words 
came  at  once  unto  her  tongue  ;  her  eyelids  were  no 
longer  heavy ;  she  could  raise  them  and  look  her  cousin 
full  in  the  face  ;  she  had  no  emotion  to  keep  in  check  ; 
she  never  once  remembered  she  was  a  lady,  who  must 
only  act  as  a  lady  ought ;  she  was  no  longer  shy,  and 
she  certainly  was  not  awkward ;  she  had  no  dread  of 
concealed  dangers,  and  felt  free  as  the  air. 
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"  The  Bluebeard  chamber,  Grel ! — oh !  do  not  tell  me 
such  nonsense,"  said  Lord  Danby. 

"Gwendoline,  dear," — she  was  passing  at  the  time  in 
the  fii^ure  of  the  quadrille,  and  Grel  arrested  her  atten- 
tion— "  Gwendoline,  dear,  have  we  not  all  been  mysti- 
fied about  the  Bluebeard  chamber?" 

And  the  end  of  all  this  was,  that  when  Lord  Danby 
resigned  his  charming  cousin,  he  had  not  penetrated 
Grel's  secret — that  is,  if  she  had  any  secret  to  keep 
from  him.  Even  thus  early  in  her  young  life  she  had 
foreseen  she  must  have  the  utmost  circumspection  on 
such  subjects. 

Refreshments  of  a  light  kind  were  placed  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  entrance-hall  was  lighted  up,  and  well- 
warmed  by  large  blazing  fires.  There  was  no  moon,  or 
only  a  small  one ;  but  if  the  moon  had  been  at  the  full, 
Miss  Barrymore  had  determined  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  it  was  better  to  have  the  hall  well  lighted. 

Mr.  Maynooth  again  sought  Lady  Grel ;  and  in  cross- 
ing the  hall,  from  the  saloon  to  the  dining-room,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  her  for  the  discretion  she 
had  shown  with  respect  to  the  celebrated  Bluebeard 
chamber.  Raymond  had  thought  well  ov^er  the  subject, 
and  convinced  himself  that  Grel  had  felt  herself  singled 
out  from  her  companions,  and  she  had  not  been  offended 
by  the  fact.  True,  it  might  only  be  the  absurd  gratifi- 
cation of  a  womanly  curiosity  that  had  pleased  her ; 
but  in  that  case  he  thought  she  would  have  had  a 
womanly  desire  to  boast  to  her  friends  of  her  own  great 
success.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  treasured  up  the 
fact,  and  prudently  kept  it  to  herself. 
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"  T  want  to  thank  you  for  your  great  reticence,"  said  he. 

"  I  do  not. know  what  you  mean,"  said  Grel,  simply, 
for  she  had  forgotten  the  Bkiebeard  chamber,  and  was 
rather  on  the  watch  for  some  danger  or  difficuky  that 
might  suddenly  overwhelm  her,  and  that  might  require 
all  lu'r  courage  and  caution  to  prevent. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,"  said  he  ;  and 
they  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  hall.  "  You 
wished  to  see  my  room  of  curiosities,  and  I  wished  to 
show  you  the  room." 

"■  Yes ;  and  I  thank  you  much — you  did  show  it  to  me." 

"  I  did ;  and  now  I  have  to  crave  your  pardon  ;  and 
as  I  feel  that  at  this  moment  you  are  very  gracious  to 
mc,  I  do  not  like  to  feel  you  may  become  less  so,  when  I 
confess  to  you,  you  are  the  only  lady  I  would  willingly 
take  into  that  room." 

"  Lady  Grel,  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby,  as  he 
stooped  to  set  her  dress  free.  The  point  of  Baron  Guy's 
great  solleret  had  caught  it. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Grel ;  and  she  and  Mr.  Maynooth 
entered  the  dining-room.  She  placed  her  bouquet  on 
the  table,  and  Olga,  who  had  just  gone  in  for  refresh- 
ment, said, 

"  Your  flowers  are  quite  tumbling  about,  Grel — what 
have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  she,  as  she  tried  to  replace 
them.  Mr.  Maynooth  tried  to  help  her — one  or  two 
again  fell  upon  the  cloth.  "  Oh !  never  mind  them," 
said  she,  and  now  she  was  claimed  by  another.  When 
the  evening  came  to  an  end,  and  carriages  were  an- 
nounced, Mr.  Maynooth  again  presented  himself  to  take 
her  to  her  carriage. 
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"  May  I  have  the  honour  of  the  first  dance  at  Prells- 
thorpe  on  the  31st  f  said  he. 

Grel  admitted  she  would  have  much  pleasure  ;  and 
as  she  said  good  night,  she  saw  the  dropped  flowers  from 
her  bouquet  in  Mr.  Maynooth's  button-hole.  In  another 
moment  she  was  in  the  carriage,  amid  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
expressing  their  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

"  Captain  Fortescue  is  very  agreeable,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

"  And  as  for  Bluebeard,  he  is  magnificent !"  said 
Gwendoline. 

"  Sir  Hildebrand  is  the  fine  old  English  gentleman, 
to  my  taste,"  said  Katharine  Spencer ;  "  such  stately 
old-fashioned  politeness  suits  him  so  well." 

"  Irene  used  to  rave  at  first,  when  she  left  town,  about 
that  handsome  Mr.  Hamilton,"  said  Gwendoline  ;  "  but 
Sir  Bluebeard  will  make  a  kinder  husband.  I  wonder 
if  he  admires  Grel  he  dan " 

"  No,  he  does  not,"  said  Grel  sharply ;  and  then  she 
repented  in  a  moment,  for  she  knew  there  would  be 
"  pretty  queries  "  to  reply  to. 

"  Grel,  darling,  are  you  there  wrapped  up  in  the  cor- 
ner?" said  Gwendoline  laughing;  "I  mistook  you  for  Olga 
with  your  hood  over  your  head,  and  Sir  Bluebeard 
does  not  admire  you  ?  I  am  sure  he  danced  with  you 
two  or  three  times." 

"I  could  not  help  that,"  said  Grel,  putting  her  head 
into  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 

"No,  darling,  I  really  do  not  wish  to  tease  you,  Grel," 
said  Gwendoline  kindly.  "  I  should  think  you  are  too 
much  of  a  child  to  suit  him." 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Poor  "Alaidenhood"  heaved  a  deep  si_£;li  at  these  words, 
and  Gwendoline  said, 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  dear ;  you  have  one  of  those  tiresome 
headaches." 

"Mamma  shall  give  you  a  globule,  Grel,"  said 
Katharine,  "  and  then  you  will  sleep  well,  and  your 
headache  will  leave  you." 

And  then,  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  Prellsthorpe, 
Gwendoline  would  go  with  her  to  her  own  room,  and 
Katharine  took  her  three  tiny  globules,  to  be  taken  im- 
mediately. Mademoiselle  Celeste,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, said, 

"Milady  tire  all  de  days;  milady  ride  too  much  she 
tire ;  milady  dance  too  much  she  tire  ;  milady  come  back 
tire  all  de  days." 

Grel  smiled,  and  thanked  her  kind  friends ;  she 
thought  she  only  wanted  a  little  rest.  And  eventually 
she  was  left  alone. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"OF  THE  ABUNDAJ^CE  OP  THE  HEART  THE  MOUTH  SPEAKETH." 

I  EFT  alone,  Grel  drew  her  chair  nearer  to  the  bright 
J     fire,  and,  wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown,  sat  think- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  evening. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  means  anything  ?" 
"  Maidenhood  "  felt  that  was  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, but  she  was  entirely  unable  to  reply  to  it. 

"  I  wonder  what  his  eyes  meant  when  they  made  me 
blush  so  deeply?     I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am 
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SO  sorry  tliat  I  cannot  restrain  myself  more.  I  never 
see  others  blush  ;  Ol.^a  or  Katharine  or  Christabel,  they 
never  blush.  I  must  be  very  ill-bred  !  And  his  voice  ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  like  the  sound  of 
that  voice  !  No  other  gentleman's  can  compare  with  it. 
1  wish  I  was  not  so  sensitive.  I  thought  once  or  twice 
he — he  admired  me  !"  Grel  smiled.  "  I  wonder  '  if  he 
means  anything!' — that  thought  troubles  me." 

Clearly  "Maidenhood"  might  well  rest  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  feel  herself  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
difficulties,  either  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  May- 
nooth's  voice  troubling  the  hidden  springs  of  her  nature, 
or  through  the  question  she  so  repeatedly  put  to  herself, 
"  I  wonder  if  he  means  anything  V  and  to  which  it  was 
so  utterly  impossible  to  reply.  And  then  it  must  be 
confessed — and  we  record  the  lady's  own  words — that, 
in  spite  of  all  her  thoughtful  lectures  to  herself, 
and  in  spite  of  much  elaborate  preparation  beforehand, 
the  sound  of  that  one  voice  had. set  her  pulses  throbbing. 
True,  she  did  not  think  he  had  discovered  that  fact — 
nor  had  he — but  then  she  was  just  as  much  to  blame, 
and  she  did  blame  herself  unsparingly.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  engaged  her  for  the  first  dance 
at  Prellsthorpe,  and  he  had  possessed  himself  of  two 
flowers  that  had  once  belonged  to  her  bouquet ! 

Might  "Maidenhood"  think  that  "he  meant  any- 
thing?" It  was  much  too  difficult  a  query  to  be  re- 
plied to  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
notorious  gentlemen  paid  compliments  to  ladies  as  a 
matter  of  course,  although  Grel  thought  that  they 
ought  not  to  pay  compliments  unless  they  "  meant  some- 
thing." 

p2 
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"  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  over  me,"  sighed  she. 
"  I  do  think  I  must  go  away  from  this  county  alto- 
gether " — and  here  she  proved  Mr.  Maynooth  was  right 
when  he  said,  "  Women  always  run  away  from  difficul- 
ties."  "  I  was  very  happy  abroad  with  dear  Aunt 
Nuala ;  I  am  sure  I  never  troubled  my  foolish  head 
about  Mr.  Maynooth  then,  excepting  only  to  confess  to 
myself  my  very  foolish  sensitiveness  to  the  Sound  of  his 
voice  once  before,  that  was  all.  Indeed,  Sara  Thorn 
wrote  us  word  she  had  heard  his  name  coupled  with 
Irene's,  and  then  it  was  I  took  myself  so  to  task.  It  is 
true  I  ought  to  have  done  that  long  before,  but  through 
my  great  ignorance  I  did  not  know  it." 

And  at  length,  with  a  very  deep  sigh,  "  Maidenhood" 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire,  and  tried  to  compose 
herself  to  sleep  on  her  pillow.  She  was  not  successful. 
All  night  long  the  flowers  in  the  button-hole,  the  en- 
gagement for  the  first  dance  at  Prellsthorpe.  the  hand- 
some blue  eyes  looking  down  lovingly  upon  her,  and  her 
own  extraordinary  sensations  at  the  mere  sound  of  his 
voice — these,  combined  with  the  query  so  impossible  to 
answer,  "did  he  mean  anythino;?"  troubled  her,  and 
Grel,  in  spite  of  three  tiny  globules,  lay  awake. 

But  now  Mr.  Maynooth — seated  by  his  sister  in  the  car- 
riage as  they  drove  home  from  Ileraldstowe,  who  thought 
that  now  he  might  look  for  some  happy  result  to  his 
love  for  Grel — passed  away  the  time  while  driving 
through  the  snow  by  a  little  pleasant  banter. 

"  Who  is  a  surrogate  in  this  part  of  the  county,  Yo- 
lande?" 

"  A  surrogate !"  said  she  in  surprise. 

"  A  surrogate  for  granting  marriage  licenses,"  said  he. 
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"  Mr.  Cheetham,  of  course,  and  probably  Mr.  Thorn." 

"  Thanks,  Yolande.  I  wish  to  know  exactly  where 
to  apply  in  a  hurry ;  and,  you  see,  the  moment  Almeric 
returns,  Hamilton  will  press  on ;  and  really  there  have 
been  so  many  weddings,  or  there  are  to  be,  that  if  Grel 
and  I  could  creep  in  quietly  some  snowy  day,  when  the 

county  of  Z might   feel  themselves  afraid  to  put 

their   beautiful    eyes  out  of  the  windows,  I  confess  I 
should  be  glad,  and  I  think  she  would  be  very  glad." 

"  You  do  not  like  a  gay  wedding.  I  am  sure  Al- 
meric's  was  quiet  enough ;  you  can  hardly  go  beyond 
that." 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  a  grand  wedding,  and  it  is  an 
awkward  time  for  a  wedding  tour — or  a  tour,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing;  and  perhaps  we  might 
manage  to  sit  quietly  down  at  Mitreberris  or  Wolfscrag, 
as  the  case  may  be,  like  old  married  people — I  mean  of 
course  under  the  cover  of  the  snow ;  and  the  county  of 

Z being    snowed    up,    and   my    wife   not  liking  to 

travel  through  the  snow,  I  know  I  could  make  out  quite 
a  sensible  reason  why  we  do  not  '  marriage  tour.' " 

"  Then  1  may  now  credit  that  you  are  actually 
engaged  ?" 

"  Engaged,  Yolande  ! — oh  !  dear,  no — at  least,  not  in 
the  practical  way  that  you  would  expect.  Of  course  we 
are  engaged — we  both  know  this,  and  we  are  only 
waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  express  to  each 
other  that  we  have  known  this  for  a  long  time,  but  that 
we  were  mutually  controlled  by  the  fear  of  giving  pain 
to  each  other." 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  Raymond  ! — you  will  never 
marry  the  Lady  Grel — of  that  I  am  very  sure  j  and  I 
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wish,  as  a  personal  favour,  that  you  would  never  men- 
tion her  name  to  me  af^ain." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  out  of  temper,"  said  Mr.  May- 
nooth,  humbl}'. 

"  I  am  not  out  of  temper — it  is  you  who  are  so 
foolish.  What  can  bo  tlie  use  of  talkincp  of  weddinc^s 
and  marriage  licenses  when  you  have  not  even  asked  her 
if  she  cares  for  you  ?" 

"  Again  I  say  to  you,  Yolande,  why  should  I  ask  so 
constant  a  woman  so  foolish  a  question  ?  You  take  the 
stick  by  the  wrong  end,  to  use  a  vulgar  simile,  and,  for 
that  matter,  so  do  most  women.  Some  time  or  other  I 
shall  tell  her  I  love  her.  There,  Yolande,  that  is  all 
that  is  now  necessary  ;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  state  of  things,  you  ought  to  be  ;  but  then,  again, 
how  few  women  ever  are  satisfied  with  the  events  of  the 
season  !  Here  we  are  at  home — what  a  very  pleasant 
drive  we  have  had  tlu'ough  the  snow  !  I  hope  she,  the 
darling,  will  not  take  cold." 

As  we  have  said  somewhere,  the  county  of   Z 


would  be  entertained  at  Prellsthorpe  Park  this  Christ- 
mas, or,  rather,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Danby  with  his 
bride,  and  cards  had  been  issued  for  the  31st,  to  dance 
the  old  year  out  and  the  new  one  in.  The  old  lady 
with  her  six  daughters,  who  have  been  previously 
mentioned,  were  tiu'owu  into  a  state  of  much  happiness 
by  a  large  card  of  invitation  to  "  Mrs.  Dash,  and  the 
Misses  Dash."  The  old  lady  thought,  as  a  matter  of 
propriety,  that  she  ought  not  to  take  more  than  three 
daughters,  but  a  fourth,  now  nineteen,  pleaded  so 
piteously,  that  the  kind  mother's  heart  was  melted,  and 
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she  wrote  to  accept  for  herself  and  four  daughters — 
Miss  Dash,  Miss  Amelia,  Miss  Caroline,  and  Miss 
Bridget. 

But  when  Miss  Dash  and  Miss  Amelia  saw  what 
their  mother  had  done,  they  decided  that  they,  at  least, 
would  much  rather  stay  at  home  than  be  seen  to  enter 
those  superb  halls. 

"Five  petticoats — that  is  with  mamma — and  no 
coat  !"^-no,  they  would  not  go.  The  kind  mamma  was 
in  despair.  But  the  only  thing  that  could  pacify  Miss 
Dash  and  Miss  Amelia  on  this  ver/ trying  occasion  was 
that  Miss  Bridget  should  consent  to  remain  at  home. 
And  with  many  tears  and  sighs,  and  words  of  disagree- 
able meaning  to  her  elder  sisters,  ]\Iiss  Bridget  did  at 
length  yield,  and  the  important  missive  was  despatched 
to  accept  for  Mrs.  Dash,  Miss  Dash,  Miss  Amelia,  and 
Miss  Caroline.  And  then  peace  was  partially  restored 
to  the  Dash  establishment,  though  sighs  and  groans 
were  more  plentiful  than  they  had  ever  been  known, 
and  the  three  eldest  sisters  set  about  "  all  that  was 
necessary  for  so  very  auspicious  an  occasion.  So  many 
gentlemen  at  the  Park,  and  all  the  county  of  Z 
expected  ! — it  would  be  hard  if,  with  good  dress — very 
elegant  dress — which  dear  mamma  would  certainly  not 
refuse  them — it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  nothing  came 
from  so  much  preparation,  so  many  chances,  and  such 
grateful  daughters,  as  they  felt  sure  they  were  to  their 
dear  mamma." 

But  one  day,  soon  after  sending  off  the  reply  to  the 
card  of  invitation,  a  grand  carriage  stopped  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  Dash.  A  thundering  knock  at  her  door,  and  in 
due    coui'se   of    time    the    Earl   of    Prellsthorpe   was 
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announced.  Ilis  lordship  apologised  for  the  absence  of 
Lady  Prellsthorpe,  who  Mrs.  Dash  knew  was  a  great 
invalid,  but  he  himself  had  been  sent  by  her  ladyship  to 
express  her  regret  that  Mrs.  Dash  would  bring  so  small 
a  l)arty  ;  he  was  particularly  commissioned  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  all  her  daughters,  and  if,  as  he  hoped, 
they  were  all  well,  then  he  had  undertaken  also  another 
commission  from  Lady  Prellsthorpe. 

;Mrs.  Dash  was  most  delighted  to  acknowledge  that 
lier  daughters  were  all  in  excellent  health,  and  all  at 
home,  and  she  was  most  obliged  by  Lady  Prellsthorpe's 
interest  in  them.     And  then  his  lordship  replied — 

"  We  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dash,  you  have  eight  or 
ten  daughters,  and  her  ladyship  requests,  and  I  am  sure 
I  most  heartily  join  with  her  in  requesting  that  you  will 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  and  all  your 
daughters  at  our  ball  on  the   31st.     Unless  you  have 

some  very  particular  reason,  we  must  entreat ^" 

But  Mrs.  Dash  had  no  particular  reason. 
"  Then  he  would  return  with  the  assurance  to  Lady 
Prellsthorpe   that   Mrs.  Dash   and   her   ten  daughters 
would  be  at  Prellsthorpe  on  the  31st  1" 

"  Six,  my  lord — six,"  said  Mrs.  Dash  ;  but  Lord 
Prellsthorpe  said,  "  Good  morning,"  and  vanished. 

Now  here  was  a  sad  affair  for  the  three  eldest 
daughters.  The  "Chit"  actually  danced  with  joy  up 
and  down  the  room  at  the  brilliant  prospect  that 
awaited  her ;  for  she,  poor  little  specimen  of  early 
"  Maidenhood,"  concluded  that  her  chance  was  as  good 
as  her  sisters' ;  but  then,  poor  thing,  she  had  had  no  ex- 
perience. She  said  to  her  sisters  "  that  her  chance  was 
as  good  as  theirs  !"  to  their  manifest  consternation. 
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"  Chance  of  wliat,  you  u^ly  and  forward  little  chit  ?" 
said  Miss  Dash,  in  angry  tones. 

1 1  "  Why,  very  good  dress — very  elegant  dress — which 
dear  mamma  will  give  to  me  as  well  as  to  you  ;  so  many 

gentlemen  at  the  Park,  and  all  the  county  of  Z ,  to 

be  sure,"  said  the  Chit — "  I  shall  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  you !" 

And  Chit  resumed  her  dance  up  and  down  the  long 
room.  .  The  two  eldest  sisters  "  snubbed "  her  very 
hard,  but  no  amount  of  "  snubbing  "  could  calm  down 
the  "  Chit's "  exuberant  spirits,  or  make  smaller  her 
extravagant  hopes.  Even  when  she  at  last  discovered 
that  a  plain  white  muslin  frock,  with  a  blue  sash,  was 
to  be  all  the  "  very  elegant  dress  "  permitted  to  herself 
and  the  two  sisters  immediately  above  her  in  age,  she 
philosophically  reconciled  herself  to  the  fact  immedi- 
ately, and  continued  her  dance  and  her  song  all  day 
long,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  three  eldest  Misses 
Dash. 

Mamma — the  kind-hearted  mamma — was  obliged  to 
yield  in  that  one  point,  for  if  the  three  youngest  Misses 
Dash  had  not  been  dressed  like  school-girls,  the  three 
eldest  had  quite  determined  to  remain  at  home.  And, 
as  it  was,  "  seven  petticoats — that  is  of  course  with 
mamma — and  no  coat,"  was  a  fact  most  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  their  feelings. 

As  we  have  before  said,  all  the  county  of  Z were 

expected  at  Prellsthorpe  on  the  31st,  to  dance  the  old  year 
out  and  the  new  one  in.  And  before  the  arrival  of  all  this 
grand  company,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  grand  ball- 
room had  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
grand   banqueting-room  in  an  unusual  manner — for  it 
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also  was  prepared  for  dancing — and  the  saloons  and 
drawing-rooms,  which  on  the  ground  floor  filled  np  the 
third  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  connected  the  ball  and 
banqueting-rooms,  were  also  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  company.     And  having  thus  prepared  for  the  advent 

of  the  county  of  Z to  Prellsthorpe  Park,  we  once 

more  turn  our  thoughts  to  "  Maidenhood,"  and  record 
what  has  happened  to  Grel. 


*? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  DISCRETION  IN  SPEECH  IS  MORE  THAN  ELOQUENCE." 

ON  this  especial  occasion  the  ladies  of  the  Park  were 
assembling  for  dinner,  when  Lady  Irene,  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  said, 

"  Grel  is  ill  again.    Such  a  headache  !    Is  it  not  sad  ?" 

The  s^'mpathy  of  the  party  was  great.  All  fell  to  la- 
menting the  absent  Grel.  To  think  that  she  should 
have  a  tiresome  headache,  and  thus  greet  all  the  county 

of  Z ,  looking  ill  instead  of  well — for  Irene  had 

added  that  Grel  was  determined  to  appear. 

"  She  never  recovered  the  fatigue  of  that  evening  at 
Ileraldstowe,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"Poor  darling  Grel,"  said  Gwendoline  as  she  entered 
the  room,  "  I  have  just  seen  her,  pale  as  a  lily,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  is  attired  in  pale  blue." 

"  Celeste  ought  to  have  known  better,"  said  Mrs. 
Spencer;  "pale  blue  will  add  to  her  pallor." 

"  Yes,  but  it  appears  Grel  was  a  little  bit  positive  her- 
self, and  would  not  wear  pink,  which  would  have  relieved 
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her  paleness  ;  but  Celeste  complains  that  Grel  has  had  ter- 
rible headaches  lately,  and  worn  pink  so  frequently  that 
now  she  rebels  against  the  colour." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  said  Christabel;  "but  dear 
Grel,  will  she  not  come  down  to  dinner  ?" 

"Olga  is  with  her,"  said  Gwendoline,  "and  I  think 
perhaps  she  may  persuade  her  to  come." 

"  She  should  try  to  eat ;  I  think  these  headaches  all 
come  from  weakness,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

Soon  afterwards  dinner  was  served,  and  then  the  pale 
Grel  made  her  appearance,  leaning  on  Olga's  arm.  There 
was  no  denying  that  Grel  looked  very  unfit  either  for 
the  fatigue  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  But,  as 
the  ladies  had  agreed  amono;st  themselves,  "  that  though 
certainly  she  would  be  much  better  in  bed  than 
in  a  ball-room  with  so  overpowering  a  headache,  still 
they  did  not  quite  like  to  tell  her  so,  that  is,  on  such  an 
occasion." 

This  was  very  good-natured  on  the  part  of  the  ladies, 

for  it  was  certain  that  the  entire  county  of  Z was 

not  to  be  seen  on  any  small  occasion,  and   perhaps  Grel 
had  never  seen  the  county  in  its  splendour. 

Grel  was  allowed  to  retire  early  from  table,  to  rest  and 
refresh  herself  if  possible  before  the  ball  opened. 

But  true  to  the  minute  the  bands  began  to  play. 
There  was  one  at  the  Upper  end  of  the  ball-room,  and 
another  in  the  banqueting-room.  Carriages  began  to 
arrive  and  to  set  down  early,  and  never  did   the  county 

of  Z fulfil  its  own   prestige  with  more  youth  and 

beauty,  with  more  elegant  dress  or  costly  jewels,  than  on 
this  occasion. 

Mrs.  Dash  and  her  six  daughters  were  amongst  the 
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earliest  arrivals — "  seven  petticoats  with  mamma,  and  no 
coat."  But  fortunately  the  gentlemen  happened  to  stand 
crowding  together  near  the  door  of  the  ball-room,  and 
the  entrance  of  so  many  petticoats  at  one  time  had 
rather  a  good  effect  than  not.  It  is  certain  that  both 
the  mamma  and  the  daughters  felt  gratified  by  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  so  many  coats. 

And  then  "the  Chit"  looked  very  pretty,  and  had 
found  an  old  friend  immediately — even  Raymond  May- 
nooth — who  led  her  up  the  room  to  her  great  delight, 
and  introduced  her  to  Lady  Gwendoline  as  one  of  his 
"little  sweathearts  of  former  days,  who  had  kindly  taken 
pity  upon  him — '  old  man  '  as  he  certainly  was — just  for 
the  sake  of  the  past."  And  then  he  promenaded  "Chit" 
round  and  round  the  room,  and  finally,  before  restoring 
her  to  her  greatly  delighted  mother,  engaged  her  for  a 
quadrille. 

"  Chit's  "  debut  was  most  triumphant ;  and  fortunately 
for  her,  the  sisters  durst  not  put  their  mouths  out  of 
shape  by  scolding  her,  for  what  they  would  have  called 
her  forwardness,  whereas,  in  truth,  it  was  Raymond 
!Maynooth's  kindness — and  so  they  dared  not  scold 
"  Chit "  because  they  had  all  said  "  prunes,  plums,  and 
prisms,"  and  they  would  not  spoil  the  shape  of  their 
lij)S  or  mouths  just  then,  and  among  such  stylish  com- 
pany— and  thus  "Chit"  escaped. 

It  is  well  understood  that  there  cannot  be  a  grand 
ball  without  many  people,  and  as  on  this  occasion  the 

entire  county  of  Z had  assembled  to  do  honour  to 

the  Earl's  hospitality,  and  to  meet  the  bride  Lady  Gwen- 
doline, it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  concourse  was  large. 
But  then  to  introduce  new  characters  into  a  third  volume 
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is  disagreeable  to  the  reader,  whose  interest  is  all  sup- 
posed to  be  absorbed  in  some  hero  or  heroine  lonop  before 
this  grand  state  ball  was  hinted  at.  If,  therefore,  at  this 
ball,  and  for  this  one  evening  only,  new  names  are  intro- 
duced, the  readers  of  this  truthful  chronicle  will  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
new  arrivals. 

The  Duke  of  Sunnymoor,  the  nobleman  of  the  highest 

rank  in  the  county  of  Z ,  led  Lady  Gwendoline  to 

the  top  of  the  room,  and  sets  were  formed  immediately. 
The  Duke  of  Somewhere,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 

county  of  Z ,  with  Katharine  Spencer,  were  vis-a-vis. 

Wliile  these  sets  were  forming  in  the  ball-room,  Grel 
entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Willoughby.  Per- 
haps she  was  all  the  better  for  the  dinner  she  had  been 
persuaded  to  eat,  and  for  the  rest  she  took  afterwards. 
She  certainly  did  not  look  quite  so  pale  as  she  had  done 
two  hours  before.  She  was  almost  immediately  found 
by  Mr.  Maynooth,  who  carried  her  off  to  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  there  to  become  vis-a-vis  to  some  other  happy 
couple,  and  to  assist  in  forming  sets  in  that  room. 

Lookers-on,  who  had  seen  her  enter  so  pale,  had  no 
opportunity  of  observing  the  bright  glow  of  colour,  oc- 
casioned, no  doubt,  by  the  exercise  of  dancing,  that  soon 
afterwards  bloomed  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  thought  I  should  not  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth, 
in  those  same  low  tones  she  knew  so  well,  "  they  told 
me  you  had  a  headache." 

Inadvertently  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  that  one 
look  was  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks.  Thought  is  rapid,  and  at  this  moment  she 
thought,  "he  surely  must  mean  something!"  but  this 
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idea  was  so  dangerous  to  lier  personal  appearance  and 
ladylike  propriety,  that  she  courageously  determined  never 
again  to  encourage  such  a  thought,  unless,  indeed,  when 
she  was  quite  alone,  and  ))ersonal  appearance,  and  lady- 
like demeanour,  need  not  be  studied.  They  Avere 
gradually  making  their  way  through  the  great  crush  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  Mr.  Maynooth  speaking  to  and 
shaking  hands  with  two-thirds  of  those  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact ;  and  as  Grel  knew  comparatively  few, 
she  had  time  to  make  up  her  mind  that  even  if  he  did 
"mean  something"  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  her, 
she  must  keep  all  her  thoughts  upon  trying  to  keep  her- 
self cool,  and,  above  all  things,  not  to  blush. 

"Perhaps  you  would  rather  not  dance?"  said  he, 
sympathisingly. 

But  Grel  thought,  and  said,  "She  was  sure  to  be  all 
the  better  for  dancing — she  liked  dancing  very  much." 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  and  during  the  prome- 
nade between  the  dances,  he  took  hold  of  her  carte,  and 
asked  if  he  might  enter  his  name  a  second  time.  Grel 
consented,  and  then  he  did  not  resign  the  card,  but 
thought  he  should  like  such  a  galop,  if  she  had  no 
objection.  Gi'el  again  consented,  and  then  he  had  the 
assurance  to  say  he  should  like  to  have  such  a  dance, 
because  then  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
her  down  to  supper.  Grel  once  more  inadvertently 
raised  her  eyes;  but,  somehow,  she  instinctively  read  a 
something  in  his  countenance,  that  on  this  occasion  made 
lier  forget  all  about  propriety ;  she  was  not  even  con- 
scious how  entirely  her  own  inward  joy  was  stamped 
upon  her  expressive  face.  "  lie  means  something ! — I 
am  quite  sure  he  means  something  !"  thought  she.    And 
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then  she  had  recourse  to  her  fan,  and  he  held  the  little 
card  in  his  hand,  and  particularly  pointed  out  that  he 
had  only  just  filled  up  the  gaps  on  the  card,  and  he 
could  even  wish  to  fill  up  another.  But  Grel  said,  in 
her  prettiest  manner,  as  he  thought, 

"  But  what  will  all  my  lady  friends  say  if  I  monopo- 
lise so  very  popular  a  Bluebeard  in  this  way  f 

"  Tell  them  Bluebeard  would  rather  dance  with  you  ; 
but  I  see  Danby  coming  for  you !" 

And  so  he  was,  and  Grel,  with  a  fluttering  heart,  and 
a  sort  of  happy  consciousness  of  something  that  might 
happen  sometime,  again  nerved  herself  to  converse  with 
her  cousin. 

"  And  so,  Grel,  you  have  picked  up  your  roses.  May- 
nooth  brought  them  back  for  you  as  you  came  up  the 
room !" 

Grel  could  not  deny  this,  indeed  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  try  to  hoodwink  D.,  and  so  she  must 
make  the  best  of  her  position,  and  manage  as  well  as  she 
could.  She  thought  perhaps  the  wisest  plan  was  to 
throw  herself  on  his  mercv;  but  then  she  had  nothino-to 
tell.  Her  cheeks  paled  a  little  as  this  thought  came 
over  her,  for,  perhaps,  after  all,  "  he  did  not  mean  any- 
thing." 

"Come,  Grel,  darling,"  said  Lord  Danby,  kindly,  "do 
not  drop  your  pretty  roses  again,  and  become  a  pale 
lily  because  you  are  with  me ;  tell  me,"  and  he  gently 
pressed  her  hand,  "  may  I  congratulate  you  f 

But  Grel  rallied. 

"  No,  that  would  be  premature." 

"  But  it  may  come  to  something,"  said  he. 

"  Now  D.,  how  can  I  possibly  tell,  when  you  must 
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know  how  tenderly  you  wooed  me  first,  and  how  trium- 
phantly you  married  Gwen  second." 

Lord  Danby  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  Grel  had, 
happily  for  her,  mastered  the  difficulty. 

Now  Raymond  IMaynooth,  when  he  resigned  Grel, 
went  in  search  of  the  "  Chit."  She  was  made  happy  by 
a  promenade  with  him  before  the  dance,  and  told  him 
"  he  ought  not  to  call  himself  an  old  man,  for  that  he 
did  not  look  any  older  than  when  she  was  his  little 
sweetheart !" 

"  That  is  my  misfortune,"  said  he,  "  as  I  will  explain 
to  }ou.  When  I  called  you  my  little  sweetheart,  and 
placed  you  on  my  lap,  and  brought  you  packets  of  sugar- 
plums, you  were  a  little  girl,  quite  a  tiny  little  thing,  and 
you  loved  sugar-plums  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world !" 

"  I  do  not  care  for  them  now,"  said  "  Chit," 

"  Of  course  not,  our  longings  alter  with  our  years. 
You  are  now  a  grand  young  lady,  and  you  must  have  a 
grand  young  gentleman  to  come  and  woo  you,  and  bring 
you  presents.  But  I,  you  see,  with  my  dreadful  beard, 
have  quite  grown  out  of  such  things." 

"  Wh}',  I  do  not  think  your  beautiful  beard  can  make 
much  difference,"  said  "  Chit,"  "  and,  besides,  I  like 
beards." 

"  But  I  assure  you  your  mamma  will  tell  you  a  beard 
does  make  a  great  difference,"  said  he ;  "  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  the  extreme  growth  of  my  beard  that  has 
prevented  me  all  these  years  from  having  another  little 
sweetheart.  You  see,  I  might  have  lost  her  in  ray  beard !" 

"  (>hit "  laughed  a  merry  laugh,  but  she  shook  her 
Lead  with  much  wisdom,  as  if  she  did  not  quite  believe 
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all  he  said.  And  then  Raymond  resumed,  that  he 
thou<>;ht,  as  "Chit"  had  been  the  very  last  of  all  his 
loves — that  is,  of  all  his  little  sweetheart  loves — he  did 
think  she  ouf:;ht  to  have  some  present  from  him  to  wear 
for  ever  for  his  sake — that  is,  if  she  would  allow  liim,  or 
if  her  mamma  would  allow  him  to  make  her  a  present. 
"Chit"  thought  "  3'es,  certainly!"  Raymond  really 
thought  she  had  been  his  dear  little  sweetheart  for  a  very 
long  time — for  two  years,  perhaps  even  three !  But 
"  Chit"  interrupted  him,  and  declared  she  had  held  that 
position  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ! — ever  since  she  was 
four  years  old  !  And  this  so  astonished  ^Ir.  Ma}  nooth, 
that  he  said,  very  humbly, 

"  I  confess,  with  great  humility,  I  am  getting  very  old; 
nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  or  wished  to  say,  I  do  think, 
as  you  have  been  my  kind  little  sweetheart  for  all  these 
years,  that  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  the  privilege 
of  making  you  a  present." 

The  "  Chit"  quite  agreed  with  him. 

"  And  you  think  your  mamma  will  allow  me  to  bring 
you  a  bracelet?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  I  am  sure  she  will,"  said  she. 

"  On  your  next  birthday — when  is  it  ? — I  hope  some 
day  soon  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  sixteen  on  the  fourteenth  of  February." 

"  To  be  sure  you  will.  And  your  kind  mamma  al- 
ways called  you  her  valentine — do  you  not  remember  f ' 

"  Yes — she  still  calls  me  her  valentine." 

"  Then  I  may  ask  her — that  is,  I  have  your  permission 
to  ask  her  to  allow  me  the  happiness  of  making  you  a 
present,  in  remembrance  of  the  days  when  we  went 
sweet-heartino;'?" 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"  Certainly — you  have  my  permission." 

Ami  we  must  take  the  opportunity  of  recorJincr  here, 
that  thouirh  Mr.  ^laynooth  himself  did  not  danca  with 
any  of  the  sisters  of  "  Cliit,"  he  took  care  that  they  were 
all  introduced  to  suitable  partners,  and  that  they  had 
})lenty  of  dancing.  The  kind  old  mother  was  sought 
out  by  Lord  Prellsthorpe  himself,  and  she  enjoyed  her 
])romenade  with  him  all  along  the  state  rooms,  and  the 
being  taken  and  introduced  to  the  bride,  Lady  Gwen- 
doline, quite  as  much  as  her  daughters  enjoyed  the 
dance,  or  "Chit"  her  nice  talk  with  Raymond  May- 
nooth.  "Chit's"  early  "Maidenhood"  had  one  little 
shadow,  but  it  did  not  last  very  long  ;  she  thought  it 
was  such  a  very  great  pity  that  "  little  sweethearts  "  did 
not  become  afterwards  "  real  sweethearts  "  to  the  same 
gentleman.  She  admired  Kaymond  Maynooth  veiy 
much,  she  always  had  admired  him,  and  she  liked 
"beards"  extremely,  and  felt  a  little  annoyance  that 
"  a  beard  "  which  she  liked  so  much  should  be  an  excuse 
for  no  longer  having  a  "  little  sweetheart,"  and  possibly 
for  not  having  any  kind  of  sweetheart  at  all.  This  was 
a  puzzle  to  "  Chit"  in  her  early  "  Maideidiood  ;"  if  she 
lives,  she  will  grow  wiser.  And  as  regards  Mrs.  Dash 
and  her  daughters,  "  when  the  seven  petticoats,  includ- 
ing the  mannna,  without  a  coat,"  drove  away,  they  all 
declared  the  evening  had  been  the  happiest  of  their  lives. 
And  their  mother  said,  "  And  I  am  sure,  my  dears,  I  do 
hope  something  may  come  of  it." 

But  to  return,  from  the  happy  mother  and  her  six 
ijeautiful  daughters,  to  Grel,  we  have  to  record  that  at 
one  part  of  the  evening  Mrs.  Cheetham  claimed  her  for 
u  chat.     First,  she  recounted  that  happily  Bronda  was 
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away.  Slic  was  in  Dresden,  with  an  aunt,  studying 
German,  and  other  things. 

"  And  then,  my  dear,  we  go  to  the  Deanery  of , 

in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

"  In  so  short  a  time!"  said  Grel,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  Mr.  Cheetham  wants  to  see  you, 
because,  though  we  do  go  to  the  Deanery,  you  still 
belong  to  iis." 

"  Only  that  my  birthday  is  passed,"  said  Grel,  slowly, 
as  the  thought  intruded  itself,  that  if  she  should  go  away, 
and  Mr.  Maynooth  should  "  mean  anything,"  how  very 
vexatious  it  would  be. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  have  passed  your  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  Air.  Cheetham  is  prepared  to  resign  his 
trust.  Only,  Grel,  dear,  he  thought  you  would  not  wish 
him  actually  to  resign  under  present  circumstances." 

As  Grel  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  present  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  reply,  and  Mrs.  Cheetham  resumed, 

"  That  is  Miss  Pryor,  my  dear — not  at  all  handsome. 
The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Pryor  are  here,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon and  Cajitain  Pryor  also ;  but  then  you  see,  dear 
Grel,  the  Bishop  has  a  large  family." 

"  Yes,"  said  Grel,  though  she  did  not  care  half  a  straw 
for  all  the  bishops  in  the  world.  And  then,  by  way  of 
seeming  to  take  an  interest  in  the  scene,  she  said,  "  Who 
is  that  very  distingiie-looking  gentleman  talking  with  Miss 
Thorn  r 

"Where,  my  dear? — oh!  I  see — the  new  canon, 
Grel — somebody  quite  worth  having — Canon  Heber. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  Canon  Ileber,  and  the 
Bishop,  and  Chancellor  Rumsey  have  kept  Mr.  Cheetham 
in  conversation  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening.     And 
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as  we  go  into  residence  so  soon,  !Mr.  Cheethara  com- 
missioned me,  as  we  drove  through  the  Park,  to  speak  to 
you.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture — he  said  it  was 
possible  that  his  present  diocesan  might  seize  him  by  the 
button  and  detain  him."  Mrs.  Cheetham  laughed,  and 
Grel  wondered  when  somebody  would  fetch  her  for  the 
next  dance  ;  but  nobody  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Cheetham 
continued,  "  And  so  he  has,  figuratively,  for  he  has  held 
him  in  close  conversation  for  some  time ;  and  Mr. 
Cheetham  said  he  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cheetham,  of  course  I  shall 
come  to  the  Rectory,  and  see  ray  dear  guardian  before 
he  leaves  the  county." 

"  Yes,  dear  Grel,"  said  Mrs.  Cheetham,  with  a  quiet 
smile  ;  "  but  he  had  something  rather  particular  to  say  to 
you  to-night,  and  in  the  fear  of  his  inability  to  speak  to 
you  himself,  he  commissioned  me." 

"  Commissioned  you  ?"  said  Grel,  inquiringly,  and 
feeling  very  much  inclined  to  yawn. 

"Yes.  Shall  we  go  into  the  refreshment-room,  or 
shall  I  tell  you  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  pray  tell  me  here,"  said  Grel,  carelessly. 

"  The  next  dance  is  mine,"  said  Mr.  Maynooth,  as  he 
passed  with  Olga  on  his  arm. 

"  Yes,"  said  Grel,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"I  admire  him,  dear  Grel — I  told  Mr.  Cheethara  so. 
iJut  he  thinks  you  never  can  be  persuaded  to  like  him, 
and  he  told  him  so  at  once." 

"Told  who  soT  said  Grel,  flushing  painfully. 

"  Mr.  Maynooth,  that  handsome  gentleman  who  spoke 
to  you  just  now ;  of  course  you  must  dance  with  him  if 
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he  asks  you — you  cannot  help  that,  if  you  do  dislike 
him  so  much." 

"  Dislike  him  !"  thought  Grel,  though  she  spoke  not 
a  word ;  the  dread  that  the  powerful  emotion  she  felt 
should  be  seen  and  read  by  any  one,  caused  her  to  sit 
like  a  statue,  and  not  move  a  muscle,  but  her  very  lips 
turned  white.  ^Irs.  Cheetham,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
conversation,  every  now  and  then  gazed  round  the  room  ; 
she  saw  not  these  outward  signs  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease, 
and  at  lenjTth  went  on  in  the  same  strain. 

"  I  well  remember  how  very  angry  you  were  when  he 
hurt  your  hand  !  Quite  unlike  your  gentle  self  I"  Grel 
still  remained  silent — but  she  asked  herself  this  ques- 
tion, "  Had  he  '  meant  something,'  and  she  not  been 
told  I"  "  And,  of  course,  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham this  morning  he  could  not  give  him  the  least  hope." 

Grel  seized  Mrs.  Cheetham's  arm  convulsively  ;  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  Mr.  Maynooth,  my  dear  V 

"  What  is  it? — what  is  it?"  whispered  Grel. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Grel,"  said  Mrs.  Cheetham,  for  the 
first  time  seeing  the  troubled  expression  of  her  counten- 
ance. "  Oh  !  pray  do  not  make  yourself  ill — of  course 
you  will  not  have  him,  we  know  that !  And  he  said  he 
would  go  abroad  as  soon  as  this  ball  was  over.  ^ly  dear, 
you  are  quite  ill ;  lean  upon  me,  let  me  take  you  out  of 
the  room  ?" 

"No."  Grel  would  not  go;  "but  would  Mrs.  Cheet- 
ham kindly  tell  her  what  really  had  happened  ?" 

"But  I  am  afraid  you  will  faint,  Grel ;  you  look  so 
very  ill."  Grel  only  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  Mrs. 
Cheetham  proceeded. 
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"  Mr.  Maynooth  cameto  Mr.  Oheetliara,  3'our  guardian, 
dear  Grel,  to  ask  his  permission  to  make  proposals  to 
you  ;  or,  as  Sir  Ilildebrand  woukl  say,"  added  she,  with 
a  laugh,  "  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  knowing  you 
better." 

"  Yes,  and  my  guardian  refused  ?" 

Grel  had  no  reply  to  this  query ;  for  Sara  Thorn  from 
a  little  distance  had  so  distinctly  read  in  Orel's  face 
some  heart-rending  disappointment,  that  she  asked  Miss 
Barrymore,  then  in  conversation  with  her,  if  they  should 
together  try  to  get  Grel  out  of  the  room  before  there 
should  be  any  more  exposL  Mrs.  Cheetham  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  her  assistance,  and  Grel  consented 
to  lean  on  Zara's  arm,  and  try  to  get  througii  the  crowd 
without  attracting  attention. 

Sara  Thorn — who,  perhaps,  knew  more  of  the  Park 
than  many  others  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  piloted 
the  party  to  a  small  room  away  from  all  the  bustle ;  and 
when  Grel  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  and  essences 
brought,  with  other  restoratives,  she  assured  her  kind 
friends  she  was  much  better. 

"  Sit  quiet  a  little  longer,"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  as  she 
gently  detained  Grel,  while  Mrs.  Cheetham,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Thorn,  explained  that  "  Grel  never  had 
liked  Mr.  Maynooth,  and  tliat  ]Mr.  Cheetham  had  told 
him  so.  But  that  she  supposed  Grel  was  either  angry 
with  him  for  having  dared  to  propose  ;  or  in  great  dread 
h'St  he  should  speak  to  her  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject ; 
for  dear  Grel  was  so  sensitive." 

"  Was  it  so  f  said  Miss  Barrymore  in  a  whisper,  for 
she  saw  a  fresh  spasm  of  pain  pass  over  Grel's  counten- 
ance.    Grel  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  covered 
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her  face  with  her  hands.  "It  is  not  fair  to  '  suppose'  tliis 
or  that,"  said  Miss  Barrymore,  with  some  indignation  of 
tone  ;  but  still  in  a  whisper.  Grel  put  her  arras  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her  crratefully. 

And  now  Miss  Barrymore  suggested  that  if  Mrs. 
Cheetham  would  kindly  return  to  the  ball-room,  and 
prevent  any  alarm  of  Orel's  illness  from  spreading,  that 
in  a  short  time  dear  Grel  would  be  quite  restored. 

And  when  the  excellent  matron  at  length  left  the 
room,  the  two  experienced  maidens,  ]\Iiss  Barrymore  and 
Miss  Thorn,  did  not  pry  into  the  feelings  of  their  less 
experienced  sister,  but  tenderly  soothed  and  comforted 
her.  They  were  like  the  old  woman  who  searched  for 
her  lost  daughter  in  the  oven  ;  they  had  both  gone 
through  some  trying  ordeal,  which,  though  different  in 
each — for  the  one  brought  happiness,  the  other  sorrow 
— yet  each  lady  was  enabled  to  read  the  heart  of  her 
sister  maiden  from  her  own  book.  When  they  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  anteroom,  and  return  to  the  ball- 
room, Zara  Barrymore  whispered  to  Grel, 

"  These  things  always  come  right,  in  spite  of  little 
troubles  in  the  beginning  " — for  this  had  been  her  own 
experience,  and,  with  the  faith  of  "  Maidenhood,"  on  such 
subjects,  she  thought  all  who  had  lovers  must  be  happj' 
— that  is,  after  the  offer  had  actually  been  made.  She 
was  too  kind-hearted  to  discourage  Grel,  at  this  particular 
time,  by  telling  her  "  that  probably  she  would  feel  very 
strange  and  uncomfortable,  until  it  was  all  over ;"  but 
she  loncred  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  to  assure  her 
"of  the  gushing  sense  of  happiness  that  would  over- 
power her  when — the  '  relief '  came  !" 

She  did  not,  however  ;  for  "  Maidenhood  " — even  in 
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her  great  experience — is  essentially  timid  and  reticent 
on  this  subject.  But  Grel  smiled  a  quiet  smile,  and 
gently  pressed  Zara's  hand,  in  token  that  she  thanked 
her  for  her  sym})athy. 

Mrs.  Cheetham  had  effectually  prevented  the  whisper 
of  Orel's  illness  from   spreading  in  the   ball-room ;  but 
she  had  not  been  able  to  allay  the  impatience  of  certain 
gentlemen  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  polka   then  commencing!     Mrs.  Cheetham  returned 
to  the  anteroom,  and  in   the  fulness  of    her  matronly 
dignity,  re-entered  the  ball-room   with  Miss  Barrymore 
leaning  upon  her  arm,  followed  by  Grel  and  Sara  Thorn. 
Kow  the  latter,  whose  experience  had  been  so  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  Miss  Barrymore' s,  had  only  one  word 
of  consolation  or  support  to  give.     She  knew  it  would 
sound  strange  in   the   ears  of  the  sensitive  and  unen- 
lightened Grel ;  but  then  it  would   be  a  real  kindness  to 
make  her  understand  she  must  not  allow  lookers-on  to 
read  her  feelings.    Sara  had  read  them  so  plainly  herself, 
when  she  came  forward  to  help  Grel,  that  she  had  some 
riilht  to  offer  a  caution  to   her  less  learned   friend  ;  and 
Sara  determined   she   would  do  this  kindness  to  Grel — 
therefore  she  said,  as  she  gently  pressed  her  hand, 
"  Keep  a  brave  heart,  dear  Grel." 
It  might  be  that,  even  in  spite  of  Grel's  great  ignor- 
ance on  this  subject,  she  had  discovered  the  necessity  for 
"courage;"  at  all  events,  she  did  not  seem  surprised  at 
Sara's  advice. 

"Thanks,  dear  Sara,  I  will,"  said  Grel,  feeling  at  the 
moment  as  strong  as  a  lioness,  but  the  next  instant  she 
caught  sight  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  tall  figure  amongst  the 
crentlemen  congregated  at  the  entrance;  and  she  gave  a 
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little  clutch  at  Sara's  arm  !  Mr.  Spencer  was,  however, 
looking  for  Sara,  and  Mr.  Maynooth  came  forwards  for 
Grel ;  and  then  Sai'a  Thorn  saw,  what  Lord  Danby  had 
seen  earlier  in  the  evening,  "  that  Raymond  Maynootli's 
presence  brought  back  the  loveliest  roses  to  Grel's 
cheeks !" 

Mr.  Cheetham  was  looking  for  Grel,  and  Grel  was 
looking  for  Mr.  Cheetham,  but  somehow  fate  seemed 
most  perversely  to  keep  them  from  meeting.  Later 
in  the  evening  Grel  was  dancing  with  the  Duke  of 
Somewhere,  and  she  saw  that  her  guardian  was  not 
detained  by  his  diocesan,  but  greatly  enjoying  some  con- 
versation with  Yolande  Maynooth.  Soon  Grel  saw 
Yolande  was  claimed  by  some  gentleman,  and  Mr. 
Cheetham,  with  his  glass  at  his  eye,  stood  looking  on. 

By  a  mere  accident,  the  next  time  they  stopped  to 
rest  was  close  to  where  Mr.  Cheetham  was  standing. 
She  felt  him  give  her  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder,  and 
in  a  second  of  time  she  had  determined  to  plead  fatigue, 
and  ask  "  his  grace  "  to  resign  her  to  her  guardian.  Tliis 
was  a  terrible  sort  of  a  ruse — at  least  "  Maidenhood," 
upon  reflection,  did  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  it ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Somewhere,  who  had  not  the  smallest  thought 
that  Grel  wished  to  get  rid  of  him — perhaps  he 
even  thought  he  had  made  himself  very  agreeable  to 
her,  for  he  admired  her  greatly — turned,  and  seeing 
^Ir.  Cheetham,  said  in  gracious  tones,  as  he  extended 
his  hand, 

"  Ah !  Cheetham,  how  do  you  do  ?  So  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  you — 3'ou  are  coming  into 
my  county ;  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  have  you." 

And  it  was  vexatious,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  his  grace 
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was  so  mucli  pleased  with  meeting  Mr.  Clieetliam  so 
unexpectedly,  and  they  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other,  that  Grel  did  not  get  one  word  with  her  guar- 
dian. And  then  she  afterwai'ds  consoled  herself  with 
the  fact,  that  even  her  kind  guardian  might  have  said 
"something"  likely  to  trouble  her  serenity  of  manner; 
and  so,  all  things  considered,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
that  all  had  happened  for  the  best. 

Mrs.  Cheetham  took  up  the  handsome  Canon  Heber 
to  Grel,  and,  as  the  Canon  did  not  dance,  they  prome- 
naded the  rooms  together.  We  have  to  record  that  the 
"  new  Canon  "  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  Grel — 
at  least  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  dance,  he  certainly 
could  talk;  and  as  Grel  assumed  rather  more  sjiortiveness 
than  she  actually  felt,  he  himself  felt  assured  that  he 
had  conversed  well,  and  that  he  had  made  a  good  im- 
pression upon  a  lady  who  had  certainly  made  a  very 
great  impression  on  him. 

Many  more  things  happened  at  this  ball  at  Prells- 
thorpe,  which  we  must  not  stay  to  record — for,  if  certain 
publishers  counsel  us — with  the  best  of  intentions,  no 
doubt — never  to  write  fewer  volumes  than  three  on  one 
subject,  we  have  as  yet,  in  our  own  person,  had  no  ex- 
l)erience  that  they  would  take  kindly  to  a  fourth. 
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"  FULL  OF  COURTESY  AND  FULL  OF  CRAFT." 

N  the  very  day  after  the   ball  at  Prellsthorpe,  Mr. 
Cheetham  called  at  the  Park  rather  late  in  the 
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day,  and,  after  the  preliminary  conversation  consequent 
on  an  unlooked  for  arrival  at  an  unusual  hour,  he 
asked  for  Grel.  In  point  of  fact,  as  his  stay  in  the 
county  would  be  so  very  short,  he  wanted  to  take  Grel 
back  with  him  to  dine  and  sleep.  But  poor  Grel — as 
all  the  ladies  said  who  sympathised  so  deej)ly  witli  her, 
and  gave  her  globules  of  all  kinds,  and  tried  all  in  their 
power  to  help  her — was  quite  unable  to  rise  from  her 
bed.  She  had  not  slept  one  wink  for  the  whole  live- 
long niii'ht.  She  had  been  ill  before  the  dancing  com- 
nienced,  she  was  ill  in  the  ball-room — as  they  all  had 
foreseen  she  w  ould  be — and  now,  ])oor  thing  !  she  was 
lying  ill  on  her  bed,  powerless  to  lift  her  tiny  hand  to 
her  head  !     Oh  !  it  was  most  melancholy  ! 

Mr.  Oheetham  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  desole. 
But  yet,  good  man,  he  explained  that  Mrs.  Cheetham 
would  be  extremely  unhappy  to  hear  tliis  news,  and — 
though  he  would  not  intrude  upon  her  for  the  world — 
yet  somehow  he  did  not  like  to  return  without  having 
seen  and  spoken  with  Grel. 

"  Did  Lady  Irene  think  he  might  be  allowed  to  see 
her  for  one  moment  ?  Or  would  she  kindly  tell  Gi'el 
that  he  had  come  to  fetch  her ;  and  now,  if  she  could  not 
go  with  him — as  of  course,  poor  darling !  she  could  not — 
would  she  send  him  some  message,  or ' 

And  Lady  Irene  went  to  Grel,  and  returned  in 
much  quicker  time  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  To  the  eager  inquiries  after  dear  Grel,  Irene 
replied,  "  That  she  was  much  better.  Within  some — some 
time  unnoticed  by  Grel,  she  had  certainly  become  better; 
and  if  her  kind  guardian  could  wait,  she  thought  she 
might  venture  to " 
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"  Well  muffled  up  in  shawls, "  suggested  ^Mr.  Clioet- 
liam. 

"  Yes,  certainly — Celeste  is  very  careful.  But,  in- 
deed, I  was  quite  astonislied  to  see  how  much  she  has 
recovered  within  this  last  hour  !"  said  Irene. 

"  Those  last  globules  settled  the  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Spencer  in  a  whisper  to  Olga. 

And  in  due  course  of  time  the  pale  Grel  came  down, 
prepared  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Rectory ;  and  away 
she  went  with  her  guardian,  everybody  "so  very  glad" 
that  she  was  free  from  that  tiresome  headache.  Now, 
in  the  drive  with  her  guardian,  Grel  and  he  had  a  con- 
versation that  made  her  feel  very  happy ;  and  if  Olga  or 
Christabel  had  questioned  her  about  "  headaches "  or 
such  disagreeable  visitors,  Grel  might,  under  her  present 
happiness,  have  deliberately  assured  them  "  that  she 
sliould  never  have  another." 

If  she  had  expressed  such  a  sentiment  to  Sara  Thorn, 
Sara,  in  her  great  wisdom,  might  have  said,  "  Never 
make  yourself  too  sure  ;"  but  if  it  had  been  said  to  Zara 
Barrymore,  Zara  might,  in  her  experience  on  the  subject, 
have  said  with  much  feeling,  "  Ah  !  Grel,  darling,  the 
relief  is  so  great."  But  in  due  course  of  time  she  arrived 
at  the  Rectory,  and  was  most  heartily  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Cheetham,  who  took  her  immediately  to  the  same  room 
Grel  had  occupied  in  that  house  since  childhood.  The 
bright  fire  glittered  and  crackled,  the  heavy  curtains 
were  drawn  over  the  large  windows,  and  Mademoiselle 
Celeste  soon  made  herself  at  home. 

"  Anything  will  do,  Celeste  ;  nothing  in  my  hair — 
yes,  a  long  blue  velvet.  Dress  me  quick — I  want 
another  nice  cosy  talk  with  my  dear  guardian  before 
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dinner  ;  I  promised  to  be  early  in  the  drawing-room." 
And  humming  a  favourite  air,  and  flirting  her  fan, 
Grel  ran  with  happy  steps  from  her  own  ai)artments  to 
the  drawing-room.  There  was  no  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers at  the  Rectory,  and  Grel  opened  the  door  very 
gently,  still  humming  her  tune,  and  flirting  her  fan, 
and  expecting  to  be  received  by  her  guardian.  She 
entered,  but  as  she  turned  to  close  the  door,  her  song 
suddenly  ceased,  her  fan  dropped  from  her  hands,  and 
she  stood  for  a  second  motionless,  gazing  at — Mr. 
Maynooth. 

"  Manhood  "  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Grel  did 
not  faint,  nor  turn  pale,  nor  become  angry,  nor  stoop  to 
pick  up  her  fan — "  Manhood  "  did  that ;  she  only  ceased 
her  low  and  sweet  song,  and  stood  in  her  pretty  confu- 
sion, conscious  that  Mr.  JSlaynooth  "  really  did  mean 
something." 

Grel  returned  to  the  Park  the  next  day,  Saturday. 
But  on  the  Monday  the  morning  was  bright  and  clear. 
The  snow,  that  still  lay  on  the  ground,  was  crisp  ;  for 
though  the  sun  shone,  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  it 
made  any  impression  on  the  white  world.  About  one 
o'clock  an  elegant  pony  equipage  was  seen  afar  off. 
The  ladies  in  the  saloon  saw  it  now  and  then,  as  it 
appeared  and  reappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  drive. 

"  Whose  carriao;e  can  that  be  ?"  said  Irene. 

"  There  is  Sir  Bluebeard  in  the  distance,"  said  Olga. 

"  Where  ?"  said  Irene,  trying  to  get  closer  to  tlie 
window. 

"'  He  is  in  the  shade  now,  but  when  he  emerges  from 
the  trees  that  cluster  together  on  the  right  side,  you 
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There,  Irene — do  you  not  see  him  ?  I  should  know  him 
amono;  ten  thousand,"  said  Olga. 

"  Olga,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, 
"do  you  admire  him  so  much'?" 

"Where  is  Grelf  said  Oisa,  looking  round. 

"  She  and  Christabel  left  the  room  the  moment  you 
began  to  talk  about  the  ponies,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 
"  And  what  lovely  ponies  ! — and  what  a  bijou  of  a 
carriage !"  continued  she,  as  she  watched  them  get 
nearer  to  the  house. 

"  And  that  must  be  Sir  Bluebeard's  horse,  led  by  one 
of  the  grooms.  I  wonder  why  he  walks  by  the  side  of 
the  pretty  carriage  V  said  Olga. 

Eventually  the  equipage  stopped  at  the  hall  door,  and 
soon  afterwards  Mr.  Maynooth  was  announced. 

"  We  admire  your  ponies  extremely,"  said  Mrs. 
Willoughb}^,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"  It  is  a  pretty  team  for  a  lady,"  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  call  the  ponies  ?"  said  Irene.  "  They 
are  so  well  matched,  I  should  think  you  can  scarcely 
tell  one  from  the  other." 

"  Yes,  they  are  well  matched,"  said  he  ;  "  but  there  is 
some  slight  distinguishing  mark  upon  each  that  will 
always  prevent  mystification — indeed,  the  grooms  have 
no  difficulty." 

"  Have  vou  given  them  sentimental  names  ?"  said 
Olga.  "  They  look  so  elegant  and  fairy-like,  they 
deserve  pet  names." 

"And  how,  then,  would  you  call  them?"  said  he. 

"  Sybil  and  Njal,  and  Fairy  and  Pearl,"  said  Olga. 

Mr.  Maynooth  laughed,  as  he  said, 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  such  exquisite  names.     I  am 
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afraid  my  wanderings  into  all  quarters  of  the  world 
have  taken  away  any  romance  that  might  originally 
have  belonged  to  me.  I  call  the  two  leaders  "  John 
Bull,'  and  '  Johnny  Crapaud '  " — for  there  were  four 
ponies — "  and  the  wheelers  '  Jonathan,'  and  '  John 
Chinaman.' " 

The  ladies  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  at 
that  moment  Lord  Prellsthorpe  entered,  and  while  he 
and  Mr.  ^Maynooth  exchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
a  domestic  made  known  that  the  ladies  were  ready. 
This  was  certainly  something  very  unusual  in  the  ways 
of  Prellsthorpe  Park,  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  may  be 
quite  justified  in  the  remark  she  made  as  soon  as  the 
gentlemen  left  the  room. 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  all  this,"  said  she. 

"  I  vote  we  keep  a  sharp  watch  for  the  return  of  those 
Johnny  ponies,"  said  Olga. 

"  Here  they  come  !"  said  Irene — "  Christabel  and 
Grel." 

"  And  Sir  Bluebeard  walking  by  the  side,"  said  Olga, 
"  and  all  the  grooms  at  the  heads  of  all  the  ponies." 

Then  the  Earl  entered,  and  the  ladies  turned  to  him. 

"  Is  it  not  a  most  elegant  equipage  ?"  sajid  he — "  a 
present  to  Grel  from  Mr.  Maynooth  ;  they  are  gone,  by 
appointment,  to  lunch  at  the  Rectory,  with  the  Cheet- 
hams." 

"  How  very  sly !"  said  Irene. 

"  No,  my  dear,  there  is  nothing  '  sly  '  in  the  matter. 
Cheetham  and  Maynooth  have  both  seen  me  on  the 
subject,  and  we  all  agree  it  is  a  capital  match." 

"  Grel  must  have  been  very  ready,"  said  Irene,  "  to 
take  us  all  by  surprise  in  this  way  ;  and  there  is  gene- 
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rally  a  little  more  form  in  the  betrothal  of  a  noble  lady 
than — than  for  the  gentleman  just  to  ask  and  have," 
added  she,  in  a  tone  of  some  degree  of  pique. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
etiquette  of  the  thing.  You  see,  Grel  has  been  more 
intimate  with  the  Maynooths  than  many  other  ladies, 
and  I  cannot  at  all  tell  how  it  happened,  for  Maynooth 
has  never  been  thouo;ht  a  great  admirer  of  ladies — 
indeed,  I  have  heard  him  called  by  some  '  a  great  insen- 
sible bear ;'  but  then,  perhaps,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
Grel,  and  so  that  made  the  difference.  At  all  events, 
my  dear,  this  news  will  be  given  to  the  county  immedi- 
ately, and  Grel  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  receive  May- 
nooth's  presents." 

"  Happy  Grel !"  said  Olga,  with  a  little  pout,  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  shook  her  head. 

"  But  Grel  is  sly,  papa,  for  why  sjiould  she  keep 
this  news  from  usi"  said  Irene,  pettishly. 

"  You  could  not  expect  Grel  to  publish  her  own 
engagement  ?"  said  he. 

At  this  moment  Lord  Danby  and  Lady  Gwendoline 
entered  the  room. 

'*  Well  done,  Grel !  "  said  Lord  Danby,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  well  done  Grel !  She  has  drawn  a  great  prize. 
1  foresaw  this  when  he  led  her  up  the  room  on  Thursday 
night." 

"You  might  have  enlightened  others,  D.,"  said  Irene. 

But  without  noticing  this  interruption,  he  went  on  and 
said,  "Doyou  not  all  remember  what  a  drooping  pale-faced 
lily  Grel  was  at  dinner  that  day  ?  But  leaning  on  May- 
nooth's  arm,  preparing  for  the  first  dance,  Sir  Bluebeard 
had  brought  back  Grel's  roses." 
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"  Grel's  headaches  are  all  accounted  for  now,"  said 
Gwendoline  with  a  smile. 

"  Owen  used  to  have  intolerable  headaches,"  said  Lord 
Danby. 

"Yes,"  said  Olga,  "but  that  is  lono;  acfo." 

"  Your  turn  will  come,  Olga  ;  thou(i;h  I  once  remember 
telling  Grel  she  must  not  think  of  captivatinor  the  Duke 
of  Anywhere  until  some  of  her  cousins  were  settled  in  life 
— she,  being  the  youngest,  ought  to  wait  tlie  longest. 
But  then  I  had  not  seen  Sir  Bluebeard  so  very  evidently 
furnish  her  with  roses,"  said  Lord  Danby. 

"  She  looked  very  lovely  at  breakfast  this  morning," 
said  Gwendoline. 

"  Oh !  she  knew  who  was  coming  to  take  her  to  the 
Rectory,"  said  Irene. 

"  Irene,  you  are  cross,"  said  Olga. 

"Olga,  you  like  Sir  Bluebeard,"  said  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Olga  demurely.  "  And  now 
can  any  one  tell  me  if  this  Sir  Bluebeard  is  a  unique 
specimen  of  the  '  Great  Briton '  of  this  nineteenth 
century — or  if  I  may  expect  to  meet  others  as  perfect." 

"  Give  it  up,  Olga,"  said  Gwendoline  ;  "  remember  his 
horrible  beard  and  give  him  up.  I  mean  to  give  up  the 
desire  to  meet  with  another  Sir  Bluebeard.  There 
are  plenty  of  handsome  men  to  be  had  without  yellow 
beards." 

"But  I  admire  his  beard,  and  I  admire  him.  Only  I 
think  my  fate  a  very  hard  one,"  and  Olga  placed  her 
handkerchief  before  her  eyes  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
everybody  laughed.  And  then  she  raised  her  head 
again  and  continued,  "  Just  fancy  coming  down  here  to 
keep    Christmas    with    dear    D.    and   Gwendoline,  and 
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nieetlnfT  with  a  heavenly  Sir  Bluebeard,  who  never  once 
condescended  to  turn  his  lovely  eyes  on  me." 

"  Then,  Ol^a,  why  not  o;ive  him  up,  now  that  he  has 
really  run  away  with  Grel?"  said  Lord  Danby. 

"  My  poor  heart !'"  said  Olga  with  a  comical  smile, 
as  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side. 

When  the  ladies  were  assembling  in  the  afternoon  in 
their  different  localities  for  the  refreshing  beverage,  tea, 
Olga  mischievously  proposed  that  they  should  all  offer 
to  have  tea  with  Grel;  because  then,  perhaps,  they  might 
liear  a  little,  or  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
something  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Bluebeard  and  Grel. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  said  it  was  unfair  to  tease  Grel,  but 
Gwendoline  said  she  would  be  of  the  party,  and  not  let 
Olga  go  too  far.  And  so,  on  Grel's  return  from  her 
drive,  the  ladies  invaded  her  apartment,  ostensibly  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  happiness,  but.  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  some  were  more  mischievously  inclined. 

"  Then  you  have  no  headache  now,  Grel?  Indeed, 
how  can  you  possibly,  so  happy  as  you  look !''  said  Gwen- 
doline kindly. 

"  I  have  no  headache,"  said  Grel  innocently;  and  then 
she  added  in  a  whisper,  and  as  if  half -ashamed,  "  and  I 
am  happy." 

"  The  days  of  heartache  are  passed,"  said  Olga,  "  and 
^o  the  head  has  no  need  to  sympathise  in  pain  as  it  did 
formerly." 

Grel  blushed,  but  remained  silent.  Few,  even  of  the 
most  charming  of  young  maidens,  could  have  felt  more 
willing  to  be  mute  on  the  subject  of  her  happiness  than 
Grel,  but  this  she  was  not  permitted  to  be. 
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"  Has  Sir  Bluebeard  any  brothers  f  said  Christabel. 

"  No,  not  one,"  said  Grel,  with  a  slight  shake  of  her 
head. 

The  ladies  laughed,  and  Irene  said, 

"But  you  need  not  grieve  over  that,  Grel;  we  all  ad- 
mire your  handsome  lover,  and  think  him  equal  to  any 
half-dozen  unattached  gentlemen  in  the  countvof  Z ." 

"  Only,  if  he  had  had  a  brother,  there  might  then 
have  been  a  chance  for  poor  somebody,"  said  Olga,  de- 
murely. 

"  Dear  Olga,"  said  Grel  kindly,  "  I  had  not  thought 
of  that.     And  for  your  sake  I  wish  he  had  a  brother." 

*'  Yes,  dear,  a  twin  brother,  as  handsome  as  himself." 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  said  Grel,  with  a  gratified 
smile. 

"  Sir  Bluebeard  calls  Grel  by  such  pet  names,"  said 
Christabel. 

"  Pet  names  already  !"  said  Irene  in  astonishment. 

"  He  very  often  said  '  Lady  Grel,'  "  said  Grel  in  timid 
tones,  and  with  a  little  blush. 

"Did  he,  my  dear?  We  all  allow  that  was  very  proper. 
And  it  certainly  was  not  dignified  to  call  you  by  '  pet 
names'  in  the  presence  of  others,  before  your  engagement 
is  announced." 

Irene  spoke  in  a  tone  of  pique,  for  Grel's  betrothAl 
was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  her. 

Grel  looked  at  Irene,  but  she  did  not  reply.  She  felt 
that  the  tones  of  Ii'ene's  voice  were  not  m'acious. 

"  No,  Grel,  darling,  although  you  look  as  if  you  did 
not  understand  me,  you  certainly  are  not  gazetted  yet, 
nor  has  your  name  appeared  yet  side  by  side  with  an- 
other in  the  Chronicle  of  the  county  of  Z ,  a  paper, 
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Grel,  that  cleliglits  in  leading  young  ladies  to  hymeneal 
altars.  And  you  kept  your  own  counsel  so  well,  even 
your  own  cousins,  living  in[the  same  house  with  you,  were 
left  in  the  dark ;  we  none  of  us  knew  your  secret." 

"I  had  no  secret,"  said  Grel  quietly. 

"But  the  moment  after  Sir  Bluebeard  had  proposed, 
and  you  had  hurried  out  that  pretty  little  sentence,  '  Yes, 
kind  sir,  and  thank  3'^ou,  too,'  the  moment  after  you 
should  have  rushed  up  to  each  one  of  us  and  said,  '  Look 
at  me  !  Congratulate  me.  I  am  to  be  the  seventh  Mrs. 
Bluebeard  !' " 

Olga  laughed  as  she  finished  her  sentence,  and  all  the 
ladies  laughed  in  chorus  except  Grel,  who  did  not  quite 
understand  if  this  were  play  or  reality. 

"  After  you  had  said  '  yes ' " 

"  I  did  not  say  yes,"  said  Grel  hesitatingly. 

"  '  Yes,  kind  sir,  and  thank  you  too,'  "  said  Christabel, 
coming  up  to  Grel,  and  laying  her  hand  kindly  on  her 
shoulder.  "  No,  darling,  you  would  not  use  such  words, 
and  in  my  experience  of  him  I  should  say  Sir  Bluebeard 
tlianked  you." 

Grel  smiled  and  nodded,  and  the  ladies  understood 
that  the  thanks  were  uttered  by  the  gentleman, 

"  You  must  have  said  *  Yes  I'"  said  Irene. 

"I  did  not,"  said  Grel,  with  a  pretty  blush  and  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  Why,  how  can  you  accept  without  saying  ^yes?'" 
said  Katharine,  who  had  hitherto  been  amused  by  the 
teazing  of  Grel,  but  had  taken  no  part  in  it. 

"  How  was  it?"  said  Olga,  putting  her  arm  affection- 
ately round  Grel's  waist,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  discussing  the  interesting 
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subject  of  being  able  to  accept  a  gentleman  without 
saying  "  yes." 

"  Then,  If  you  did  not  say  *  yes,'  what  did  you  say  ?" 
continued  the  mischievous  Olga,  in  that  same  friendly 
whisper. 

"  I  did  not  speak  at  all,"  said  Grel,  innocently.  "  I 
let  him  take  my  hand." 

"  Oh !  yes,  and  then  he  adored  the  hand,  of  course  ! 
And  you " 

"  I  hid  my  face  on  his  shoulder." 

"  Ah  !  on  his  shoulder.     And  what  did  he  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cried,"  said  Grel,  blushing. 

At  this  naive  confession  the  frolic-loving  Olga  threw 
down  the  mask  of  kindness  and  affection  she  had  assumed 
towards  Grel,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  is  it,  Olga  ?"  said  Irene ;  but  Olga's  laughter 
prevented  any  reply.  Grel  looked  upon  her  with  a 
blank  face  of  dismay,  but  she  said  not  a  word;  and 
Gwendoline,  pitying  Grel,  In  her  turn  went  with  a  feel- 
ing of  real  kindness,  for  Olga's  had  been  all  simulated, 
the  better  to  probe  Grel. 

"  Do  not  mind  Olga,"  said  Gwendoline.  "  Indeed, 
dear  Grel,  you  need  not  mind  any  of  us.  If  you  have 
let  slip  any  little  word,  we  are  all  kind  friends  to  each 
other,  and  nothing  will  be  repeated  out  of  this  room." 

But  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gathered  round  Olga. 

"  Do  tell  us,  Olga,  what  happened  to  Grel  ?" 

"Grel  wept!"  said  Olga,  demurely. 

Katharine  and  Chrlstabel  looked  grieved  and  sympa- 
thising; but  now  Irene  laughed  a  little  scornful  laugh. 

"  Sir  Bluebeard  grasped  her  tiny  hand,  and  carried  it 
to  his  gracious  lips !     This  very  naturally  overpowered 
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dear  Grel,  and  she  placed  her  pretty  head  on  his  hand- 
some shoulder.  There  she  wept,  and  that  kind  Sir  Blue- 
beard, just  to  comfort  her,  stooped  his  glorious  head 
and " 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Grel,  in  angry  tones,  and  with 
flashing  eyes,  bursting  from  Gwendoline,  who  had  placed 
her  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  No,  darling  Grel,  you  remained  quiet,  and   he " 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  that,  Olga.  And  I  never  will 
forgive  you  for  the  deceit  you  have  practised  towards 
me,"  said  Grel. 

"  Olga,  you  really  do  go  too  far,"  said  Gwendoline. 
"  You  are  not  kind  to  Grel." 

"  But  what  have  I  said  f  said  Olga,  her  eyes  twink- 
ling mischievously.  "  I  said  Sir  Bluebeard  stooped  his 
glorious  head,  and  as  he  is  so  tall — only  Grel  was  so 
excited  she  would  not  let  me  finish  the  sentence — and, 
of  course,  as  he  is  so  tall,  I  do  not  see  but  that  he  must 
in  the  nature  of  things  stoop  his  glorious  head — for  it  is 

a  glorious  head — and  with  his  very  handsome "  Grel 

again  started  up,  but  she  remained  silent,  eagerly  watch- 
ing Olga,  who  turned,  with  a  face  dimpling  with  smiles, 
to  Grel,  as  she  fi»)ished  her  sentence — "  with  his  very 
handsome  eyes  he  looked  down  pityingly  on  our  lovely 
cousin  Grel !" 

The  ladies  tried  to  hide  their  laughter,  but  were  un- 
successful, and  Orel's  deep  sigh  and  sudden  blushes, 
told  the  lookers-on  that  Olga's  craftily-devised  speech 
had  caused  Grel  artlessly  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  very 
fact  she  had  intended  most  to  conceal. 

"  Grel,  darling,  do  not  mind  them,"  said  Gwendoline, 
in  allusion  to  the  laughter  the  ladies  could  not  conceal. 
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"I  do  not,"  said  Grel,  with  a  little  toss  of  lier  liead. 
"  Oh  !  Grel,  dear,  pray  do  not  be  offended  with  me," 
said  Olga.  "  I  should  glory  in  such  gracious  lips,  on 
my  hand,  of  course ;  and  then  I  can  imagine  his  strong 
arm  supported  you,  and" — but  Grel  began  to  look  un- 
comfortable, and  Olga  changed  her  tone — "  and  I  am 
sure  I  wish  some  handsome  Sir  Bluebeard  would  but 
ask  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  can  assure  you  all,  that  though 
I  might  perhaps  follow  dear  Grel's  modest  example,  and 
not  say  'yes,' — since  I  see  things  can  be  managed 
quietly  enough  to  convey  one's  ideas  to  handsome  men — 
and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  if  I  did  not  say  'yes,'  I  certainly 
would  not  say  'no!'" 

"  Olga,  how  can  you  be  so  very  absurd  f  said  Gwen- 
doline. 

"  You  have  a  handsome  husband,  Gwen ;  but  I  want 
to  order  my  trousseau,  and  bid  all  these  unmarried  ones 
attend  me  at  the  hymeneal  altar,  and  be  witnesses  of 
my  loving  sacrifice  !  But  most  of  all  the  handsome  men 
who  have  crossed  my  path,  I  admire  Sir  Bluebeard !" 

"We  all  admire  hitn  greatly,"  said  Christabel ;  "and 
I  am  sure  I  quite  love  him  for  his  devotion  to  you  this 
morning,  dear  Grel." 

"  Are  you  jealous,  Grel  ?"  said  Irene. 

"  No,"  said  Grel. 

"And  why  are  you  not  jealous  of  Olga's  expressed  love?" 

"Why?"  said  Grel,  looking  up  in  astonishment. 
"  You  may  all  love  him  if  you  like  ;  but  he  loves  only 
me !" 

"  Only  me ! — only  me  !"  w^as  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
the  party  of  ladies,  amid  their  laughter  at  Grel's  sim- 
plicity. 
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"Grel,  darling,  I  shall  tell  Sir  Bluebeard  to  scold 
your  cousins  into  better  behaviour,"  said  Gwendoline. 

"  He  is  so  good-tempered,  he  would  not  do  so  !"  said 
Grel. 

"  What  a  blessed  darling  of  a  man  !"  said  Olga,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together.  "  Can  he  not  put  himself  in  an 
awful  passion  now  and  then  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Celeste  entered  to  Inform  Milady  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  toilette  ought  to  commence  ;  and 
Gwendoline  insisted  upon  seeing  the  party  leave  Grel's 
apartment  before  herself.  Then,  having  cleared  the 
room  of  the  tormentors,  she  kissed  Grel  lovingly,  and 
left  her  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

"  GOOD  OFFICES  AKE  THE  CEMENT  OF  SOCIETY," 

ri"^HE  announcement  of  Mr.   Maynooth's  engagement 
JL      with  the  Lady  Grel  Stuart  did  not  cause  so  much 

discussion  in  the  county  of  Z as  had  been  the  case 

on  other  occasions.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Maynooth, 
though  he  was  so  universally  admired  by  the  fair  sex, 
had  never  been  known  to  single  out  any  particular  lady, 
upon  wiiose  marriage  with  him  the  county  might  pre- 
maturely specuhite,  or  "  build  Its  castles,"  In  anticipation 
of  the  future  betrothal.  It  is  true  he  had  had  a  number 
of  "little  sweethearts,"  of  whom  "Chit"  is  a  type,  who, 
as  children,  had  loved  liim  as  children  do,  but  who,  on 
entering  the  ranks  of  "  Maidenhood,"  distinctly  under- 
stood that  "  the  days  were  gone  "  when  they  "  went 
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s\veetheartin<T "  with  Raymond  Maynooth.  Mammas 
always  consoled  themselves  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  of  course  kind  and  excellent 
mammas  could  not  wish  their  darling  daughters  to 
change  their  religion,  or  to  marry  gentlemen  of  a  different 
religion  from  that  in  which  they  had  been  educated. 

And  so,  as  it  happened,  Raymond  Maynooth  had 
never  been  appropriated.  By  "  appropriated "  it  is 
meant  never  talked  of  in  the  county  of  Z as  at- 
tracted by  this  lady,  or  likely  to  be  subdued  by  that.     It 

is  recorded  that  the  county  of  Z thought  him  a 

very  unimpressible,  indifferent,  apathetic  sort  of  man, 
who  had  arrived  at  the  very  respectable  age  of  forty- 
four  or  five — the  county  was  prone  to  exaggeration  on 
some  points — and  never  been  known  to  be  in  love  ! 
Unimpressible  he  must  be,  it  could  not  be  denied ;  for, 
to  do  the  county  but  the  most  simple  justice,  the  ladies 
were  very  lovely,  and  yet  they  had  failed  in  making  any 
"  impression  "  on  the  insensible  heart  of  Raymond  May- 
nooth. 

Another  reason  why  this  intelligence  caused  but  little 
sensation  was,  that  he  had  selected  the  Lady  Grel  Stuart, 
and  as  her  ladyship  was  so  mere  a  girl — really  not  seven- 
teen— and  as  the  county  of  Z had  scarcely  heard 

her  name  mentioned  until  Prellsthorpe  Park  was  occu- 
pied, and    also    as  she  was  so  timid  and   retiring,  the 

county   of    Z had    scarcely   opened  its  eyes  to  a 

knowledge  of  her  existence !  And  so,  as  she  had  not 
made  any  fuss  in  the  annals  of  the  county  before  news 
of  her  intended  marriage  was  circulated,  it  was  generally 
agreed  by  the  leading  people  in  the  county  "  that  she 
had  better  have  that  hardhearted  and  apathetic  Roman 
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Catholic  than,  on  her  becoming  better  known  to  the 
count}',  attract  more  valuable  men."  Raymond  May- 
nooth  would  be  no  loss  to  the  ladies  of  the  county,  as 
far  as  the  subject  of  marriage  was  thought  of,  and  he 
would  look  just  as  handsome  married  as  unmarried ;  and 
then — if  in  years  to  come  her  ladyship  should  become  a 
little  less  timid,  a  little  more  self-possessed,  and  a  little 
better  able  to  shine  in  so  aristocratic   and  well-bred  a 

county  as  that  of  Z ,  she  might  shine  as  a  married 

lady,  and  be  fairly  out  of  the  way  of  others  who  had 
their  establishments  to  seek. 

The  county  admitted  Lady  Grel  had  looked  very 
pretty  at  the  Prellsthorpe  ball,  but  very  childish  and 
simple — not  to  be  compared  with  their  "  dear  Miss 
Barrvmore,"  or  that  "  very  elegant  Miss  Thorn."  And 
the  "  bride  Lady  Gwendoline  "  was  quite  an  acquisition 
to  the  county,  she  was  so  extremely  handsome  and  cour- 
teous, and  well-dressed.  Her  sisters,  too,  the  Ladies 
Olga  and  Christabel,  were  eminently  beautiful — but 
Lady  Grel  Stuart,  they  did  not  think  so  very   much  of 

her.     And  so  the  county  of  Z was  quite  contented 

that  Raymond  Maynooth  should  appropriate  the  childish 
Lady  Grel,  and  then  they  would  both  be  on  the  shelf, 
out  of  the  way  of  better  people. 

Before  entirely  dismissing  the  subject  of  this  mar- 
riage, the  county  made  just  a  few  remarks  that  must  be 
recorded.  The  county  thought  it  strange  that  people 
connected  with  the  Church,  or  brought  up  in  her  truths, 
should  intermarry  with  Roman  Catholics ;  and  also  it 
was  extraordinary  that  the  new  Dean  of  So-und-so 
sh(;uld  allow  his  ward  to  accept  a  Roman  Catholic  !  It 
was   odd  that   the    Earl   of  Prellsthorpe,  possessing  so 
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much  Cliurch  patronage,  sliould  f^ive  his  niece  to  a 
Roman  Catholic,  especially  in  these  days,  when  Eoman 
Catholics  never  become  "  converts."  There  were  fears 
expressed  by  very  right-minded  people  that  after  a  lapse 
of  years  the  Lady  Grel  might  become  a  "pervert." 
This  certainly  would  not  cause  much  surprise  in  the 
county,  though,  upon  principle,  it  might  regret  the 
loss  of  even  one  from  the  ranks  of  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  land.  It  was  also  remembered  by  many 
thinking   people   that    "the    Dean    of    So-and-so"     no 

longer    belonged  to  the  county  of   Z .     "  Coming 

events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  if,  by  such  a 
strange  combination  of  circumstances,  he  also  should  be 
"  perverted,"  the  county  would  rejoice  that  it  at  least 
was  safe — that  it  had  no  "  pervert "  Dean  likely  to  be- 
come in  the  future  "  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop " 
of  Somewhere. 

All  this  happened  in  the  month  of  January,  18 — . 
In  the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year  Almeric 
Barry-Barrymore  and  his  bride  returned  to  Heraldstowe, 
and  then  the  county  of  Z again  took  up  its  privi- 
lege. Another  round  of  bridal  visits,  followed  by  dinners 
and  balls,  occupied  the  county,  and  it  very  good-natur- 
edly pronounced  its  opinion  upon  the  bride. 

Airs.  Barrymore  was  really  very  much  improved. 
The  well-known  princely  ways  of  Heraldstowe,  and  the 
example  of  their  "dear  Miss  Barrymore,"  had  quite 
made  an  elegant  woman  of  her,  who  had  only  been  a 
"  shy  girl "  a  few  months  ago.  It  must  be  such  an  ad- 
vantage to  Mrs.  Barrymore  to  be  so  much  with  their 
"  dear  and  handsome  Miss  Barrymore !"  Even  Mr. 
Barrymore   was   improved ;    perhaps  marriage  had.  im- 
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proved  him — it  did  most  people.  He  certainly  did  not 
look  so  gloomy  nor  so  much  like  the  Heraldstowe  ghosts, 
which  were  formerly  so  well-known  in  the  annals  of  the 

county  of  Z ,  but  which  had  gone  strangely  out  of 

fashion  of  late,  the  county  was  sorry  to  say.  For  say 
what  the  world  would  in  this  age  of  steam  and  science 
and  marvels  of  every  kind,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
present  day  that  could  come  up  to  the  old-world  ghosts 
of  preceding  centuries.  And  then,  again,  Heraldstowe 
was  such  a  famous  old  place,  full  of  pictures,  and  statues, 
and  armour,  and  tapestry,  and  in  days  of  yore  it  had 
had  more  ghosts  than  all  the  rest  of  England  put  to- 
gether— perhaps  originally  brought  by  the  old  barons 
from  the  holy  wars.  The  county  entertained  serious 
fears  that  the  ghosts  of  Heraldstowe  were  dying  out, 
terrified  by  the  noises  of  "  steam  "  and  other  things  in 
this  very  "  fast  age." 

If  Miss  Barrymore  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
county  on  this  very  important  subject,  she  might  have 
said,  "  The  county  was  in  ignorance  of  absolute  facts." 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 


"  GOOD  ACTIONS  CARRY  THEIR  WARRANT  WITH  THEM 


»> 


IT  has  been  recorded  that  Sir  Hildebrand  Barrymore 
had  a  great  dislike  to  having  his  Park  "cut  up,"  or 
the  silent  placidity  broken  in  upon  by  bands  of  work- 
men. The  proposal  had  something  of  the  aspect  of 
sacrilege  to  him,  whose  domain  had  always  been  singu- 
larly free  from  intrusion,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
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birds  were  more  numerous,  more  rare,  and  less  shy  in 
his  Park  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  All 
this  may  seem  to  prove  that  Sir  Hildebrand  was  much 
too  conservative  for  these  present  leveling  times.  But 
there  is  also  another  side  to  Sir  Hildebrand's  character 
that  ought  to  be  made  known. 

The  drive  in  that  part  of  the  Park  that  led  from  the 
church  of  "  St.  Mary-on-the-Knoll,"  was  up  an  ascent, 
becoming  gradually    steeper  as  it  approached  the  top, 
which  terminated   in  a  handsome  group  of  trees  called 
"  the  Knoll,"  and  it  was  followed  by  a  winding,  but  level 
road  for  some  distance  beyond.     Sir  Hildebrand's  horses 
— when  he  was  returning  from  church,  or  on  other  oc- 
casions— always   walked     slowly    up    this    ascent,    and 
stopped  to  breathe  at  the  top.     It  had   been  allowed, 
from  time  immemorial,  to  the  ])eople  at   Stowe-in-the- 
Valley,  or,  indeed,  to  any  who  chose  to  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege,  to  walk  up  this  hill  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage.     There   was  no  "right  of  way"  through  the 
Park,    and   the    people    went    no    further   than    "the 
Knoll ;"  then,  when  Sir  Hildebrand's  horses  were  suffi- 
ciently rested,  and  trotted  on,  the  people  returned.     But 
during  the  slow  drive  up  the  hill,  or   while  the  horses 
were  resting  at  the  top.  Sir  Hildebrand  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  crowd. 

"Well,  Betty,  you  are  still  able  to  walk  up  'the 
Knoll  hill' r 

And  Betty,  very  much  gratified  with  the  notice, 
would  "  thank  his  honour,"  and,  like  the  horses,  stop  to 
breathe. 

And  though  Sir  Hildebrand  always  noticed  the  old 
people  first,  if  they  were  near  his   carriage,  still,  it  was 
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sure  to  happen,  that  the  longer  the  horses  stood  to  rest, 
the  larger  would  be  the  crowd  assembled  on  "  the 
Knoll."  And  not  unfrequently  then  the  young  would 
bring  their  round  cheeks  and  smiling  faces  close  \\\)  to 
the  carriage-door,  and  in  their  turn  get  noticed  by  Sir 
Ilildebrand. 

"Well,  Susan,  how  is  your  grandmother?" 

Probably  the  crowd  would  laugh.  It  would  be  well 
known  that  Susan  had  no  grandmother  living,  and  Sir 
Hildebrand  would  know  that  quite  as  well  as  the  look- 
ing-on  crowd. 

"I  have  no  grandmother;  but  mother  is  very  well, 
thank  you,  Sir  Ilill." 

Sir  Hildebrand,  amongst  the  poor  in  Stowe-in-the- 
Valley,  was  always  spoken  of  familiarly,  and  addressed 
a3  "  Sir  Ilill." 

"Oh!  you  have  a  mother,  have  you,  Susan?  Pray, 
does  she  take  care  of  you,  or  do  you  take  care  of  her?" 

This  would  certainly  excite  smiles  amongst  the  know- 
ing ones  in  the  crowd ;  and  probably  the  mother  would 
step  forth. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  there,  are  you,  Molly  1" 

«  Yes,  Sir  Ilill." 

"  And  is  that  your  son  by  your  side,  eh,  Molly  ?" 
pointing  to  a  young  man  who  stood  stroking  his  cap 
round  and  round,  and  looking  very  conscious. 

"No,  Sir  Hill,  he  been't  my  lad — Jack  been't." 

"Not  yours  I — why,  he  keeps  very  close  to  you. 
Stand  aside,  my  lad,  stand  aside,  Molly  is  not  your 
mother." 

The  youth  does  not  attempt  to  move,  but  evidently 
gets  redder  in  the  face  every  moment ;  while  the  crowd 
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becomes  greater,  the  interest  more  intense,  and  Sir 
Hildebrand's  apparent  ignorance  and  seeming  astonish- 
ment rising  higher  every  moment. 

"  Well,  Molly,  you  see  the  youth  will  not  move  ;  are 
the  constables  here  ? — has  he  done  something  wrong  V 

"Lor'  bless  yer,  Sir  Hill,  him  be  a  'sweethearting' 
with  my  gurl ;  and  us " 

"  Sweetheartin<T ! — who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
these  days? — dreadful,  dreadful,  Molly,  dreadful!" 

But  in  spite  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  seemingly  angry 
tones,  the  crowd  would  laugh  a  long  pleasant  laugh, 
and  chatter  away  until  they  were  compelled  to  become 
silent,  that  they  might  hear  the  rest. 

"  And  us  want  to  ax  yer  honour  to  let  them  hae  a  bit 
walk  in  the  Park  ?" 

"Good  heavens,  Molly  I — what,  that  girl  Susan,  and 
that  boy  Jack  !" 

Everyone  in  the  crowd  was  charmed  with  Sir  Hilde- 
brand's astonishment. 

"  But  you,  Molly,  you  do  not  understand  anything 
about  '  sweethearting  V — you  have  not  given  your  con- 
sent?" 

But  Molly  acknowledges,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
listeners,  "  That  she  does  understand  '  sweethearting,' 
and  that  she  has  already  given  her  consent." 

"  You  have  given  your  consent !  Oh  !  Molly !  Molly  ! 
and  you  do  understand  '  sweethearting ! — why,  what 
can  the  world  be  come  to?  Eh,  what  do  you  say, 
you  liked  '  sweethearting  '  in  your  young  days  ?  Oh  ! 
you  have  been  in  my  walks  yourself,  have  you  ? — ^you 
know  the  '  lover's  walk,'  Molly  ?" 

And  Molly  confesses  she  does.     This  was  the  climax 
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for  which  the  crowd  had  been  waiting;  and  then  Sir 
Hildebrand  would  notice  two  or  three  middle-a^^ed 
women,  who,  to  the  intense  deh'crht  of  the  crowd,  con- 
fessed to  a  Hking  for  "  sweethearting  "  in  their  young 
days.  And  the  peo[)le  would  crowd  round,  laughing  and 
talking,  and  pleased  with  Sir  Hildebrand's  notice.  And 
at  length  Sir  Hildebrand  would  call  up  the  young 
couple,  and  say  very  gravely, 

"  There  is  on  my  estate  a  walk  called — probably  from 
the  time  of  the  peopling  of  Britain — '  The  Lover's  Walk.'  " 

The  inhabitants  of  Stowe-in-the- Valley  all  knew  this 
walk  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake ;  but  Sir  Hildebrand 
always  pointed  it  out,  and  spoke  of  it  as  if  he  alone  of 
all  the  world  knew  anything  about  it. 

"It  is  there;  where  you  see  those  trees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lake.  Susan,  your  mother  used  to  walk  there 
with  your  father,  when  she  was  young,  and  she  was  very 
happy  there — at  least,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Hill ;  yes,  I  was  uncommon  happy !"  Molly 
would  say  eagerly. 

"  There,  Susan,  she  was  very  happy  there,  and  she  did 
not  throw  herself  into  the  lake."  (Great  laughter  amongst 
the  crowd.)  "  Neither  did  your  father  pull  down  my 
trees,  nor  frighten  my  birds."  And  then  some  of  the 
men  would  step  forward  as  vouchers  for  Jack,  "  That  he 
would'na  tich  nothing,"  and  Sir  Hildebrand  would 
gravely  give  his  consent  to  the  "  two  lovers,"  to  have  the 
privilege  of  walking  in  the  lover's  walk  for  the  space  of 
one  week.  The  permission  would  be  renewed  on  the 
following  Sunday ;  supposing  no  harm  had  been  done  in 
the  avenue,  or  in  the  Park,  and  sup})0sing  the  swans  on 
the  lake  had  not  been  teazed,  nor  the  water-lilies  gathered. 
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It  was  veiy  rare,  indeed,  that  any  one  thus  jirivileged 
did  transgress  the  wishes  of  Sir  Hildebrand.  And  on  the 
fine  summer  evenings,  yoting  couples  from  Stowe-in- 
the-V alley  might  be  seen  in  the  "  lover's  walk "  at 
Heraldstowe,  enjoying  the  Park  as  much  as  Sir  Hilde- 
brand himself. 

But,  on  one  occasion,  as  Sir  Hildebrand's  carriage 
was  going  slowly  up  the  ascent,  the  crowd  seemed  greater 
than  usual ;  the  people  in  very  high  spirits,  talking  more 
loudly  than  was  customary,  immediately  after  leaving 
the  sacred  edifice. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  great  noise,"  said  Sir  Hilde- 
brand, addi'essing  an  old  man  who  walked  by  the  car- 
riage door. 

"  Oh  !  they've  all  of 'em  got  a  hold  of  it,"  said  the  man. 

"  Got  hold  of  the  carriage.  Oh  !  they  must  not  do 
that.  Smith." 

"  No,  bless  yer  honour,  they'd  never  touch  'en." 

"  But  they  certainly  talk  louder  than  usual." 

And  as  the  carriage  had  now  reached  "  the  knoll," 
Sir  Hildebrand  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  ? 

"  Us  knows  all  about  it,  yer  honour:" 

"  About  what,  Betty  ? — speak  out,  woman." 

"  Us  seed  'em  a  walking,"  said  Moll  v. 

"  Saw  who?  What  can  you  mean,  my  good  woman  ? 
Am  I  to  tell  you  again  to  speak  out." 

A  stranger  might  have  thought  Sir  Hildebrand  was 
surely  becoming  very  angry ;  but  the  crowd  knew  better  ; 
yoving  girls  tittered  here,  young  men  smiled  and  looked 
shy  there.  The  women  nodded  their  heads  at  each  other, 
and  the  men's  faces  were  all  on  the  broad  grin  ! 

Sir  Hildebrand    sat  speechless !     What    could  it  all 

VOL.  III.  .  S 
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mean  ?  ]\Ilss  Barrymore  was  in  the  carriage  with  Sir 
Hildebrand  ;  but  she  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face,  and 
remained  silent. 

At  length  one  bolder  than  the  rest  ventured  to  say, 
"  He  had  seen  two  sweethearts  in  the  Lover's  Walk  !" 

"  Dear  me  ! — how  dare  they  take  such  a  liberty,"  said 
Sir  Hildebrand.     "  Oh  !  this  must  be  looked  into." 

"  They  seemed  very  happy.  Sir  Hill,"  said  the  man 
with  a  loud  laugh. 

Then  the  women  all  began  talking,  and  nothing  could 
be  heard  for  some  minutes  but,  "  Bless  their  hearts ! 
Lord  bless  their  hearts  !  and  us  wishes  'em  happy." 

Sir  Hildebrand  at  length  put  up  his  finger,  and  though 
the  people  were  unusually  excited,  they  were  immedi- 
atelv  obedient  to  that  hint. 

"You  have  seen  two  sweethearts  walking  in  the 
Lover's  Walk?" 

"Yes,  Sir  Hill." 

"What  are  they  like  ?  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
I  must  send  the  constables  after  them  !" 

The  crowd  enjoyed  a  loud  laugh. 

"  They  be  both  on  'era  very  handsome,"  said  Betty. 

"  One  of  'em  comes  from  Prellsthorpe,"  said  a  man's 
voice.  And  that  was  an  excellent  "hit,"  which  called 
forth  roars  of  laughter. 

"  From  Prellsthorpe !  Can  it  be  possible !"  said  Sir 
Hildebrand;  "thanks,  thanks,  for  that  hint.  I  have  a 
great  friend  at  Prellsthorpe,  a  very  able  magistrate, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  you  know,  lives  at  the  Abbey.  I 
will  send  to  him  to  search  out  the  offender — and,  of 
course,  have  him  prosecuted  as  the  law  directs.  Drive 
on!" 
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The  carriage  drove  off,  and  the  people  cheered,  actu- 
ally cheered  on  a  Sunday  !  But  they  could  not  resist 
that  last  "hit"  of  Sir  Hildebrand's,  "to  send  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hamilton." 

The  people  had  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Barry- 
more  walking  in  the  "Lover's  Walk,"  and  knew  that 
they  were  engaged. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"that  AVHICH  proves    too  ilTJCH  PROVES  NOTHING." 

BUT  now  Parliament  had  met,  the  party  at  Prellsthorpe 
was  dispersed,  and  until  the  Easter  recess  there 
would  only  be  Lady  Prellsthorpe  left  to  reign  alone  ;  for 
the  Earl  and  Countess  were  now  permanent  residents 
there,  Lord  Prellsthorpe  going  to  town  occasionally ; 
but  her  ladyship  preferring  the  quiet  dullness  of  the 
Park,  and  the  country  drives,  and,  besides,  she  Avas  still 
too  much  of  an  invalid  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  such 
long  journeys.  Lord  Danby  and  Lady  Gwendoline  were 
in  London  for  the  season,  and  Lady  Irene  an  inmate  of 
her  brother's  house. 

But  for  the  Easter  of  this  year  Lord  Danby  and 
Lady  Gwendoline,  with  her  sisters,  the  Ladies  Christabel 
and  Olga  and  Irene,  were  expected  at  Prellsthorpe. 
And,  about  the  middle  of  April  in  this  important  year. 
Miss  Barrymore's  marriage  with  Mr.  Hamilton  was  ex- 
pected, and  for  this  event  the  Park  would  certainly  again 
be  well  filled. 

The  Cheethams  were  gone   from  the  llectory;  Mr. 

S  2 
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Spencer  had  read  himself  in,  and  was  the  new  Rector  of 
Prellstliorpe.  But  he  and  Sara  Thorn  were  not  engacred. 
Sara  had  suffered  too  severely,  lightly  to  credit  she  had 
attracted  another  lover. 

Sara  did  not  encourage  Mr.  Spencer  ;  at  present,  all 
the  love  was  on  his  side.  She  kept  herself  free  from  all 
entanglement.  The  bitter  deceit  to  which  she  had  nearly 
fallen  a  victim,  made  her  love  and  cherish  her  dear 
father  and  brother  and  sister  the  more.  Adversity  and 
disappointment  had  strengthened  Sara's  character  ;  just 
as  encouragement  and  prosperity  had  improved  Sarah 
Fortescue,  now  Mrs.  Barry-Barrymore.  Sara  Thorn 
quietly  awaited  events,  and,  in  the  meantime,  went  on 
"  the  even  tenor  of  her  way." 

Grel  was  gone  to  the  Deanery  of  ,  much  to  Mr. 

Maynooth's  anno3'ance.  She  had  been  very  contentedly 
happy  ever  since  Mr.  Maynooth's  proposals,  and  she  had 
soon  discovered  that,  as  ^Irs.  Cheetham  had  said, 
"  under  present  circumstances  "  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
the  Dean  should  resign  his  trust.  Indeed,  the  marriage 
settlements  were  already  in  hand,  and,  as  the  Dean 
himself  said,  "  he  should  soon  very  comfortably  wash  his 
hands  of  her  altogether." 

Before  Grel  went  to  the  Deanery,  she  had  been 
invited  by  her  old  friend.  Mistress  Nuala  Maynooth,  to 
spend  some  time  with  her  at  Wolfscrag.  During  this 
visit  Raymond  and  Yolande  were  often  venturing  to 
drive  over  and  dine  with  the  old  lady,  who  laughingly 
observed  to  Grel  that  her  dear  niece  and  nephew, 
though  always  kind  to  her,  seemed  now  to  be  kinder 
than  ever,  and  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Wolfscrag  ten  times 
oftener    than    formerly.     Of    course    Grel    felt    very 
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conscious  tliat  "  tlie  dear  nephew  "  had  some  unusual 
attraction  at  Wolfscrag,  or,  at  least,  one  that  was  not 
there  in  former  years,  when  he  did  not  dine  there  so 
frequently. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Maynooth  claimed  Grel  to  go 
with  him  alone  to  the  Bluebeard  chamber,  to  explain 
then  and  there  the  whole  of  the  mysteries  concealed. 

"  You  see,  Yolande  was  of  necessity  with  us  when  I 
took  you  there  before,  Grel,  darling,  but  now  we  can  go 
together,  and  I  will  show  you  everything." 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  record,  that  no  sooner  were 
Mr.  Maynooth  and  Grel  engaged,  with  the  consent  of 
her  friends — no  sooner  was  this  important  step  taken, 
than  Mr.  Maynooth  at  once  called  her  "  Grel,"  "  Grel, 
darling,"  "  Pearl,"  or  by  any  other  pet  name  he  pleased. 
And  if  she,  in  addressing  him,  said,  "  Mr.  Maynooth," 
he  suddenly  became  deaf ;  he  would  not  reply  to  any 
name  from  her  lips  but  that  of  Raymond.  And  with 
many  slips  at  the  beginning,  and  pretty  blushes  as  she 
stumbled,  Grel  succeeded,  and  at  last  found  it  easy  to 
say  "  Raymond." 

Now  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Barrymore  had  been 
encracred  a  much  lontrer  time  than  Grel  and  Mr.  May- 
nooth,  but  he  had  never  been  known  to  use  her  Chris- 
tian name,  and  she  had  always  said,  "  Mr.  Hamilton." 
She  had  never  been  heard  to  call  him  "  Fulke,"  and  it 

was  whispered  by  a  wag  in  the  county  of  Z ,  who 

was  well  known  to  visit  more  than  was  "  absolutely 
necessary"  with  the  neighbouring  counties,  that  if  that 
fact  were  made  known  to  the  two  adjoining  counties, 
they  would  suspect  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Barry- 
more     had     probably     never     "  heard "    each    other's 
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Christian  name,  and  that  it  must  be  a  point  of  etiquette 
on    their    part   not   to    inquire.     Some    very    excellent 

people  in  the  county  of  Z expressed  opinions  to  the 

purport  that  "  perhaps,  when  they  were  married — 
actually  married — they  might  become  a  little  more 
familiar  with  each  other." 

It  is  true  marriage  assists  in  toning  down  many 
obnoxious  customs  ;  it  also  has  a  tendency  to  make  its 
votaries  on  the  best  of  terms  with  each  other ;  and 
perhaps  husbands  and  wives  do  occasionally  throw  aside 
the  cares  of  "  state  and  station,"  or  "  pomp  and 
pageantry,"  and  take  the  trouble  to  become  familiar 
with  each  other's  Christian  names.  But  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Miss  Barrymore  are  not  married  yet ;  when  they 
are,    we   will    scan    "The   Annals    of    the    County   of 

Z ,"  from  which  these  extracts  are  made,  with  very 

keen  and  very  ci'itical  eyes,  and  abstract  all  the  inform- 
ation possible  on  that  most  interesting  subject.  But  to 
return  to  Mr.  Maynooth  and  Grel  in  the  Bluebeard 
chamber. 

Grel  thought  its  exquisite  damask  furniture  of  blue 
and  silver,  and  its  walls  covered  with  a  running  pattern 
of  silver  on  a  blue  ground,  all  in  little  knots,  and  knobs, 
and  clusters  of  flowers — Grel  thought  perhaps  the  blue 
and  silver  furniture  had  been  reason  enough  for  its  odd 
title.  But  no  :  Mr.  Maynooth  said  all  his  wives  were 
shut  up  there,  and  unlike  the  Bluebeard  in  the  story- 
book, of  whom  it  was  said  he  gave  his  wives  the  key  of 
a  door,  and  told  them  not  to  open  it,  he  should  do  no 
such  thing.  And  he  went  on  elaborately  to  exj)lain  to 
Grel  that  this  age  was  more  learned  than  former  ages  ; 
it  had  discovered  that  all  the  old  records  of  past  dayS 
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were  absolutely  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  These 
records  had  been  known  to  traduce  innocent  people,  to 
accuse  kings  of  murdering  their  wives — just  as  it  had 
been  imputed  to  the  "old  original  Bluebeard" — to 
accuse  queens  of  unseemly  things,  that  he  need  not 
explain  to  her,  and  even  to  tell  posterity  that  two  little 
princes  had  Been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  when  it  was 
well  known  in  these  learned  days  that  the  only  thing 
that  had  been  wrong  was  the  pillow  or  pillows,  which 
were  accidentally  upon  the  little  boys,  instead  of  under 
them.  And,  as  regarded  the  Bluebeard  of  former 
days,  he  would  tell  her  his  true  history  some  time  or 
other ;  for  it  had  been  all  wrong  to  suppose  that  he 
had  giv'en  his  wives  a  key,  and  then  told  them  not  to 
use  it.  This  a^e  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
the  utter  untruthfulness  of  the  records  of  that  age  ;  and 
I  may  say  that  "  the  great  learning  and  research  of  this 
age  teaches  me,"  said  he,  "  to  unlock  the  door  myself, 
and  show  my  treasures  to  my  wife  myself ;  and  if  she 
likes  them,  the  gallantry  of  this  age  allows  me  the  privi- 
lege of  offering  them  to  her  before  she  is  my  wife ;  for, 
as  my  wife,  I  endow  her  with  all  n\y  goods  and  chattels, 
so  that  on  my  marriage  the  valuable  articles  that  were 
mine  before  that  period  become  hers  after." 

Grel  was  very  innocent  of  comprehending  in  its 
fullest  extent  this  long  speech,  but  she  made  up  by  her 
silent  attention  for  any  want  of  comprehension — at 
least,  so  Mr.  Maynooth  thought ;  and  then  he  said, 

"  Which  wife  will  you  see  first,  darling  ? — green,  red, 
blue,  white,  yellow " 

Grel  stared,  but  at  length  she  said, 

"  The  white  wife." 
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And  then  Mr.  Maynooth  touched  one  of  the  many 
silver  knobs,  and  back  slid  a  panel,  and  disclosed  to 
Grel's  astonished  eyes,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
drawers,  which,  on  opening,  contained  pearls  of  all 
sizes,  the  greater  part  not  strung,  nor  set  in  forms,  but 
sorted  of  different  sizes  into  different  trays.  Some  were 
of  the  famous  "  pear "  shape,  and  of  gi^at  size  and 
lustre.     Grel  expressed  her  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  You  see,  my  '  Pearl,'  this  room  is  to  be  my  wife's, 
and  these  jewels,  and  all  the  rest  I  have  of  different 
kinds,  and  which  I  will  show  you,  are  for  her.  I  have 
picked  them  up  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  I 
prided  myself  on  the  exclusive  feeling  that  no  lady 
should  set  foot  in  this  room  but  she  I  intended  eventu- 
ally to  become  the  mistress  of  it." 

"  Then  was  that  the  reason  of  your  dreadful  deceit 
towards  my  cousins  and  others  ?"  said  Grel. 

"I  confess  it,"  said  he,  pretending  to  hide  his  face  ; 
and  then,  looking  at  her  again,  he  added,  "  but  it  was 
all  for  your  dear  sake,  and  you  are  the  only  lady — I 
mean  the  only  lady  unconnected  with  my  own  house — 
who  has  ever  entered  this  room." 

"  Not  Miss  Barrymore  1"  said  Grel,  blushing. 

"No — what  made  you  think  of  her?" 

She  did  not  reply  ;  but  Grel  had  never  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Maynooth  called  Zara  Barrymore  "  a  queen  among 
women." 

And  then  other  jewels  were  shown  to  her,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  trays  of  rings  of  all  kinds 
and  of  great  value.  Magnificent  opals,  unusually  large 
and  lustrous,  one  splendid  tiara  of  diamonds  made  in  the 
form   of  the  lotus  flower;  and  lastly,  by  sliding  back 
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other  panels,  stuffs  of  ^old  and  silver,  rich  silks  and 
satins,  valuable  lace,  Indian  shawls,  &c.,  &c.,  were  dis- 
played to  Grel's  astonished  eyes,  and  at  length  she  said, 

"  I  shall  be  as  rich  in  jewels  as  a  Begum  of  Inde,  or 
an  Eastern  sultana." 

"  You  are  the  most  darling  wife  in  the  whole  world, 
and  you  shall  have " 

"  But  I  am  not  a  wife  yet,"  said  she  laughing. 

"  I  look  upon  you  exactly  as  if  you  were,  and  so  now 
you  shall  tell  me " 

But  Yolande  interrupted  them  by  saying  that  "  Miss 
Barrymore  was  with  Aunt  Nuala,  and  perhaps  Grel 
would  like  to  see  her  ?"  And  Mr.  Maynooth  turned  to 
greet  the  intruder,  and  replied  "  that  perhaps  Grel  would 
not."  Whereupon  Miss  Maynooth  and  Grel  marvelled, 
and  Raymond  was  compelled  to  explain — 

"  That  as  husbands  and  wives  were  always  of  the 
same  opinion — or,  at  all  events,  as  the  two  became  one 
after  marriage — it  was  fair  to  conclude  they  had  but  one 
opinion  between  them.  And  as  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
Zara  Barrymore  just  at  that  most  interesting  moment, 
when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  endowing  his  wife  with 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  so  he  concluded  Grel  did  not 
wish  to  see  her,  because  she  and  he  had  but  one  opinion 
between  them," 

Grel  mischievously  tried  to  escape  with  Yolande,  but 
I^Ir.  Maynooth  detained  her  and  said, 

"  Then  I  have  deceived  myself,  and  you  do  not  agree 
with  me  in  o})inion  ?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  Grel. 

"You  do  not  wish  to  see  Zara  Barrymore  just  at  this 
particular  moment  ?     Neither  do  I." 
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"  Exactly  so,"  said  Grel. 

"  Then  why  do  you  act  contrary  to  your  own  wish  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  our 
private  enjoyments  to  our  pubUc  duties." 

"  You  darling  of  a  wife !     Get  away,  Yolande." 

And  Mr.  Maynooth  tried  to  detain  Grel,  but  she  es- 
caped, and  ran  down  stairs  with  Yolande. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Maynooth  had  closed  the  panels,  and 
put  away  the  treasures  he  had  been  displaying  to  Grel, 
he,  too,  followed  the  ladies,  and  was  immediately  greeted 
on  his  entrance  by  Miss  Barrymore  with, 

"  Raymond,  what  has  been  the  joke?  Yolande  de- 
clares that  she  is  innocent  of  any,  and  Grel  only  shakes 
her  head." 

"It  is  no  joke  to  me,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  at  Grel, 
who  tried  to  hide  her  bright  blush  by  affecting  entire  un- 
consciousness ;  "  and  if  there  is  a  joke,  Grel  is  guilty  of 
it,  though  it  is  not  quite  chivalrous  in  me  to  expose  any 
fault  in  a  lady." 

"Indeed  it  is  not,"  said  Mistress  Nuala,  "but  the 
subject  of  your  conversation  must  have  been  very  in- 
teresting." 

"It  was,"  said  Grel,  looking  up,  "all  about  the  un- 
truths of  history,  about  the  little  princes  in  the  Tower,  and 

kings  and  queens,  and " 

The  ladies  gazed  at  Grel  with  great  astonishment,  and 
Mr.  Maynooth  said  very  quietly, 

"  I  see  you  do  not  credit  Grel,  but  she  is  really  speak- 
ing the  exact  truth  ;  Yolande  interrupted  us  when  we 
had  arrived  at  the  '  Begums  of  Inde,'  and  the  'Sultanas 
of  tiie  East,'  and  if  we  had  not  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
receiving  you,  I  should  have  discussed  one  more  great  his- 
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torical  character  with  Grel  before  changing  the  subject." 

Mr.  Maynootli  stroked  his  beard,  and  looked  from  one 
to  another  of  the  ladies.  They  were  all  laughing,  and  all 
looked  more  or  less  incredulous  except  Grel,  who  crossed 
the  room,  and  seated  herself  by  Mistress  Nuala. 

"  May  we  be  edified,  my  dear  V  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  do  you  think  Raymond  will  discuss  this  great  historical 
character  in  our  presence,  instead  of  with  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  dear  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Maynootli ;  "  but 
then  I  must  do  Grel  the  justice  to  say  she  listens  most 
attentively.  She  never  interrupts  me,  and  her  gracious 
smiles  are  very  encouraging  to  my  eloquence." 

"  We  will  all  listen,"  said  Miss  Barrymore ;  "  and  if 
my  smiles  are  of  any  value,  I  promise  to  smile." 

"  And  not  to  interrupt  me  V 

"  Certainly,  I  will  not  interrupt  you." 

"Then  the  character  I  had  intended  to  discuss  with 
Grel  was  our  very  old  friend,  the  celebrated  Bluebeard  of 
the '• 

"  Bluebeard  !"  said  Miss  Barrymore  and  Yolande  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment. 

"  I  knew  you  would  Interrupt  me — Grel  never  does," 
said  he,  folding  his  arms,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

"Begin  again,  Raymond,"  said  Mistress  Nuala. 

"  Oh !  do  begin  again,"  said  Miss  Barrymore. 

Mr.  Maynooth  shrugged  his  shoulders,  gazed  at  the 
ceiling  for  a  second,  then  recommenced  : 

"As  'regards  this  Bluebeard,  a  discovery  has  been 
made  that  all  the  records  of  that  age  are  wrong,  and 
that  this  great  man  suffered  much  fj-om  the  lying  '  pen- 
cillings  by  the  way'  of  his  contemporaries." 

The  ladies  laughed  a  quiet  laugh,  but  did  not  speak. 
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"  111  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  that  he  might  have 
had  six  wives,  but  it  is  known  now  he  did  not  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  lock  them  up  in  a  closet,  which,  up  to 
this  our  day,  has  been  a  very  generally  received  opinion. 
There  is  also  a  growing  belief  in  this  present  day — con- 
sequent upon  some  finding  of  memoranda  or  diaries  in 
the  Bluebeard  family,  in  which  the  excellent  gentleman 
gives  his  own  opinion  of  himself — there  is  an  increasing 
belief  that  Bluebeard  never  gave  the  key  to  the  wife. 
These  documents  seem  to  prove  that  the  wife  took  the 
key  in  the  absence  of  her  husband — and,  I  confess,  I 
incline  to  that  opinion  myself.  She,  therefore,  while  his 
back  was  turned,  ferreted  out  his  secret — that  is,  if  he 
had  one,  for  these  papers  do  not  quite  clear  up  that 
point — but  it  is  written  in  legible  characters  that  Blue- 
beard certainly  was  of  a  very  passionate  temper,  and 
many  learned  men,  arguing  upon  such  premises,  agree 
that  very  probably  '  Bluebeard  knocked  his  wife  down.' " 

Mr.  Maynooth  paused  to  take  breath,  and  the  ladies 
indulged  in  hearty  peals  of  laughter. 

"  Another  thing  is  recorded  in  this  diary.  Bluebeard's 
beard  never  was  blue !  It  was  black  as  a  coal,  and  he 
himself  acknowledges  he  was  proud  of  it.  Men  often 
are  proud  of  their  beards,  even  in  this  our  day ;  but  I  say 
a  man  should  be  more  proud  of  his  wnfe  than  his  beard, 
as  1  certainly  am.  But  this  is  a  digression.  Now,  when 
Mrs.  Bluebeard  discovered  her  husband's  secret,  he  looked 
so  alarmingly  blue  that  she  got  a  little  frightened ;  but 
thinking  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  she  called 
him  Bluebeard  to  his  face,  on  purpose  to  plague  him  ! 
She  did  plague  him,  as  wives  do  plague  their  husbands 
very  frequently,  I  am  told,  for  I  myself  am  not  ex- 
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perienced  on  the  plagues  of  matrimony.  She  plagued 
him  by  calling  him  Bluebeard,  and  the  title  stuck  to  him 
ever  after.  Now  that  is  the  true  history  of  Bluebeard, 
and  it  is  well  known  in  these  days  that  the  records  of 
Bluebeard's  day  have  been  tampered  with  to  suit  the 
spite  and  malice  of  contemporaries.  He  was  not  the 
only  sufferer  in  that  wretched  age,  as  I  have  told  Grel, 
though  you  did  not  seem  to  believe  her — even  kings  were 
slandered  by  these  lying  records,  and  queens  handed 
down  to  posterity  no  better  than  they  should  be." 

Mr.  Maynooth  arose  from  his  chair,  bowed  low,  and 
left  the  room,  while  the  ladies  were  laushino;  immode- 
rately. 

"  And,  Grel,  dear,  is  this  the  way  Raymond  amuses 
you  ?"  said  Mistress  Nuala,  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears 
that  her  hearty  laughter  had  provoked. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Grel,  with  a  demure  smile. 

"  But  had  he  really  been  talking  history  to  you  V  said 
Miss  Barrymore. 

"  Does  Mr.  Hamilton  talk  history  with  you  1"  said 
Grel,  archly. 

"  I  dare  swear  not,"  said  Mr.  ^Maynooth,  wlio  had  re- 
entered the  room  unperceived  by  the  ladies. 

All  this  happened  before  Grel  went  away  to  the 
deanery.  When  she  was  really  gone,  Mr.  Maynooth,  to 
keep  himself  from — as  he  said — "  brooding  over  his 
sorrow  in  the  loss  of  Grel,"  set  himself  to  work  to  re- 
furnish Wolfscrag  in  a  suitable  manner  for  his  bride, 
and  Mistress  Nuala  Maynooth  took  up  her  residence  at 
Mitreberris,  which  had  previously  been  arranged  to  suit 
her  convenience. 

But   now  Easter  was  approaching,  tlie  Park  would 
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again  be  filled,  and  Grel  once  more  one  of  the  inmates. 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  expected  to  lead  Miss  Barrvmore  to  the  hymeneal 

altar.     The  "  Annals  of  the  County  of  Z "  describe 

this  pageant  with  great  minuteness,  and  it  shall  be  ex- 
tracted thence  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  true 
chronicle. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


"  WE  SHOULD  PUBLISH  OUR  JOTS  AND  CONCEAL  OUR  GRIEFS 


j> 


IN  preparation  for  Miss  Barrymore's  wedding,  Sir 
Hildebrand  sent  to  Stpwe-in-the- Valley  to  inquire 
for  about  twenty  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
nine — that  is  to  say,  of  not  older  than  nine  years  and  not 
younger  than  seven.  Soon  afterwards  as  many  as  one 
hundred  girls  came  joyfully  from  Stowe,  each  one  hoping 
that  she  might  be  one  of  the  fortunate  twenty. 

"  Dear  papa,  such  a  crowd  of  girls  in  the  park  I  What 
shall  I  do  ?"  said  Miss  Barrvmore. 

"  Tell  Jasper  to  attend  me,  and  order  my  park-chair. 
I  will  go  with  you  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

And  so  Sir  Hildebrand  got  into  his  park-chair,  and 
was  drawn  to  some  distance  from  the  house,  to  see  and 
examine  the  girls  who  came  forward  to  oifer  themselves 
for  "flower-girls."  Great  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
had  the  impudence  to  come,  and  toddling  little  things  of 
four  and  five  were  brought  by  their  mothers  to  try  if 
they  would  do.  Sir  Hildebrand,  now  avoided  the  ques- 
tion of  years,  since  some  looked  so  tall  and  well-grown 
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for  the  age  of  nine  years  only,  and  some  so  tiny  and 
small  at  the  ao;e  of  seven  !     He  contented  himself  with 

CD 

picking  out  twenty  of  about  the  same  heiglit ;  these  had 
their  names  entered  in  a  book  -by  Jasper,  and  the  re- 
maining eighty  were  told  that  as  they  had  been  so  kind 
as  to  come,  they  also  should  have  white  frocks  and  capes, 
new  bonnets,  and  blue  sashes;  only  they  must  not 
interfere  with  the  particular  province  of  the  "flower- 
girls." 

All  the  poor  women  in  the  town  of  Stowe-in-the- 
Valley  had  new  gowns,  shawls,  and  bonnets ;  all  the 
men  had  new  coats  and  hats  ;  all  the  boys  new  jackets 
and  caps.  There  were  twelve  bridesmaids,  Grel  and 
Irene,  Yolande  and  Sara  Thorn,  Christabel  and  Olga, 
and  six  others,  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  tran- 
scribe. Kaymond  ISIaynooth  was  best  man,  and,  of 
coui'se,  there  were  eleven  other  groomsmen.  Tents  were 
pitched  in  different  parts  of  the  park ;  the  Rifles  came 
in  large  numbers ;  the  thirty  farmers  who  had  been 
javelin-men  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Hildebrand's  last 
shrievalty,  put  on  once  more  the  Barrymore  livery, 
moMited  their  horses — all  grey  on  this  occasion — and 
went  on  guard  at  the  different  gates  of  the  park.  As 
the  two  magnificent  trumpeters  had  always  known  the 
exact  minute  that  etiquette  required  them  to  bray  when 
they  attended  the  sheriff,  so  they  concluded,  as  they 
w^ere  present  at  a  wedding,  that  there  must  be  some 
auspicious  moments  on  that  occasion  also.  But  when 
Sir  Hildebrand  was  referred  to,  he  said  the  bells  of  St. 
Mary-on-the-Knoll  must  ring  from  earliest  dawn,  and 
at  intervals  all  day.  But  the  trumpeters  might  use  their 
own  discretion,  and  "flourish"  when  they  pleased. 
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The  county  of   Z had  occupied  the  last   three 

months  of  its  life  in  making  preparations  for  this  pageant. 
Everybody  expected  to  meet  everybody  !  The  county 
had  more  than  one  proof  tliat  the  two  adjoining  counties 
looking  on  were  ready  to  burst  with  envy  !  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prophesy  bad  weather !  Bad  weather 
for  a  bridal,  and  an  all-day-long  fete  in  a  park !  to  con- 
clude with  balls  in  all  the  tents  !     It  was  cruel,   and  the 

county  of  Z felt  that  its  neighbours  were   inclined 

to  be  malicious,  and  if  by  any  chance  they  could  rule 
the  clerks  of  the  weather  office,  why,  bad  weather  might 
be  sent  out  of  spite.  It  was  too  true  that  the  opening  of 
April  was  very  cold,  the  spring  was  backward ;  it  was 
doubtful  what  the  trees  would  do  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  And  green  trees  were  such  additions  to  a  land- 
scape— it  would  be  very  hard  to  see  them  otherwise  on 
so  festive  an  occasion. 

But    again    came    the  little  songster — the   harbinger 

cuckoo,  and  the  county  of  Z no  longer  moped  in 

hopelessness,  or  whispered  dolefully  its  doubts.  It  was 
to  be  seen  that  the  trees  daily  added  something  to  their 
beauty ;  the  glossy  leaves  unfolded  themselves  hour  by 
hour,  and  the  man;nificent  trees  in  Ileraldstowe  Park 
gradually  doffed  their  wintry  hues,  and  robed  themselves 
in  green.   '  And  when  the  eventful   morning  came  the 

sun  shone  most  brilliantly  ;  as  the  county  of  Z said, 

'"  a  sun  made  on  purpose  for  the  day ;"  and  even  the 
two  "adjoining  counties"  did  not  take  upon   themselves 

to  deny  that,  and,  as  the  county  of  Z had  foreseen, 

"  the  sun  shone  upon  the  bride." 

From  an  early    hour   the    bells   of  St.  Mary-on-the- 
Knoll  pealed  forth  ;  from  an  early  hour  the  park   began 
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to  fill,  and  for  some  time  the  "javelin  men"  of  a  former 
occasion  of  ceremony  were  occupied  in  watching  and 
warning  the  crowds  of  people  on  foot  who  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  county.  Then  the  Rifles  came  and 
made  a  grand  show  in  the  park,  their  bands  playing  all 
sorts  of  grand  tunes  ;  the  colours  of  the  different  corps 
placed  in  front  of  the  tent  in  which  the  officers  congre- 
gated, in  imitation  of  the  standards  of  the  leaders  in  the 
days  of  chivalry,  seen  floating  proudly  either  on  the  tops 
of  the  tents  or  stuck  into  the  ground  by  the  side.  Car- 
riages filled  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county 
began  to  arrive  as  early  as  twelve  o'clock,  some  with  six 
horses  and  outriders,  some  with  four,  a  small  number 
with  only  a  pair,  and  all  the  horses  grey. 

The  two  adjoining  counties  were  heard  to  boast  after- 
wards that  they  had  supplied  very  large  numbers  of  grey 
horses  for  that  occasion. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock — for  the  bridegi'oom  had 
procured  a  special  license — the  carriages  for  the  bridal 
procession  drew  up  at  the  grand  entrance  at  Herald- 
stowe.  Carriages  containing  the  near  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  bride  went  first,  among  whom  might  be 
seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrymore,  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs. 
Fulke  Hamilton,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Fortescue,  Lord 
Prellsthorpe  and  party.  Mistress  Nuala  jMaynooth,  Lord 
Danby,  and  Lady  Gwendoline,  &c.  &c. 

The  bridegroom  had  called  at  the  Abbey  and  seen 
Sir  Hildebrand,  and  then  he  went  on  alone,  in  his  state 
carriage  drawn  by  four  grey  horses,  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-on-the-Knoll,  and  took  up  his  place  by  the  altar, 
until  the  proper  moment  for  coming  forward  to  claim 
his  bride.     The  Rifles  walked  four  deep  on  each  side  of 

VOL.  III.  T 
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the  carnao;es  of  the  gentry  and  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  bride.  The  Dean  of  So-and-so,  Mr.  Prebendary 
Thorn,  and  the  new  Keetor  of  Prellsthorpe,  Mr.  Spencer, 
occupied  one  carriage.  In  the  next  carriage  went  Ray- 
nionil  Maynooth  and  Grel,  Lord  Tenderdon  and  Yo- 
lande,  followed  by  five  other  carriages  and  four,  contain- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen. 
After  these  carriages  came  a  large  open  break,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  containing  twenty  flower-girls,  dressed 
in  white  with  blue  sashes,  their  bonnets  trimmed  with 
blue,  and  baskets  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  The  six 
young  ladies— the  train-bearers — came  next  in  a  large 
coach ;  among  these  were  "  the  Chit "  and  "  Rosa 
Thorn ;"  they  were  dressed  in  pale  pink  with  wreaths  of 
apple  blossom,  and  it  was  said  "the  Rifles  admired  them 
greatly." 

Then  came  Sir  Ilildebrand's  grand  state-coach,  drawn 
by  six  grey  horses,  in  trappings  emblazoned  with  the 
Barrvmore  arms.  The  horses'  heads  were  decked  with 
flowers,  the  little  postilions  had  bouquets,  the  old  coach- 
man loomed  larger  than  ever,  seated  in  grand  state  (the 
hammer-cloth  glittering  with  arms  and  emblazonments), 
his  bouquet  so  large  that  it  was  a  marvel  how  it  could 
keej)  its  place  so  properly,  his  handsome  new  livery  and 
large  cocked  hat  perfection  ;  the  tall  footmen — also  with 
bouquets — crowded  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  their  long 
staves  crowned  and  banded  with  silver.  The  thirty 
javelin  men,  all  mounted  on  grey  horses,  rode  on  each 
side  the  coach  ;  all  the  bridle-reins  were  decked  with 
flowers,  and  every  javelin  man  had  a  bouquet.  The 
trumpeters  with  their  silver  trumpets  and  banners,  with 
the  Barrymore  arms  emblazoned,  immediately  preceded 
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the  coach,  having  agreed  between  themselves  on  the 
exact  minutes  that  "a  flourish"  ought  to  be  given. 
And  so,  when  the  door  of  the  state-coach  was  opened, 
and  the  bride  was  expected  to  make  her  appearance,  the 
trumpeters  gave  "  a  flourish  of  trumpets,"  She  was 
handed  to  the  coach  by  her  aged  grandfather,  who  fol- 
lowed her  in,  and  took  his  place  by  her  side. 

!Miss  Barrymore  begged  in  a  gentle  whisper  that  her 
•  dear  grandfather  would  "  tell  the  men  not  to   trumpet ;" 
but  Sir  Hildebrand  said, 

"'A  flourish  of  trumpets'  is  quite  correct,  Zara,  dear; 
and,  besides,  it  pleases  the  trumpeters — they  like  to  feel 
tliey  have  something  to  do  ;  and  besides,  my  dear,  the 
people  delight  in  the  sound  of  trumpets." 

Miss  Barrymore  yielded.  Her  bridal  dress  was  very 
costly  lace  over  rich  satin.  Iler  wreath  of  orange  blos- 
som was  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  long  and  valuable 
veil  that  covered  her  head  fell  in  folds  to  her  feet.  Her 
ornaments  were  all  pearls,  some  presented  by  the  bride- 
groom, some  by  Raymond  Maynooth,  and  some  by  her 
brother  Almeric  Barrymore. 

And  the  state-coach,  containing  the  bride  and  her 
grandfather,  set  off  at  rather  a  slow  pace,  for  the  park 
was  crowded,  and  a  faster  motion  almost  impossible. 
The  old  man  had  taken  her  hand,  and  as  he  leaned  back 
in  the  carriage  he  said, 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  m}^  dear.  1  rest  myself  happy  on 
his  goodness,  and  1  trust  you,  my  darling,  will  be  happy." 
"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  papa,"  and  she  carried  his  hand 
to  her  lips,  and  lovingly  kissed  it ;  "  and  then  1  shall  be 
near  you  after  my  return  home.  I  shall  come  and  see 
you,  oh  !  so  very  often  !" 

T  2 
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"  Yes,  my  own  Zara,  yes." 

But  they  had  reached  the  church,  and  another  flourish 
of  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  the  bride.  The 
bells  ceased  to  ring,  the  organ  pealed  forth,  and  con- 
tinued its  mellifluous  tones  until  the  bride  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy,  who  were  waiting  to  receive  her. 
The  church  was  decked  with  flowers ;  the  tall  pillars, 
from  top  to  bottom,  were  wreathed  with  the  loveliest 
hues.  The  banners  of  the  Barrymores,  that  floated  high 
up  in  the  chancel,  drooped  festoons  of  flowers  from  one 
to  the  other  ;  and  the  gentry  of  the  county  filled  the 
church  to  overflowing.  The  windows  on  the  outsides 
were  invaded  by  respectable  people,  climbing  up,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  to  try  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  scene 
within.  The  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  were  at  their 
wits'  end,  in  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  the  mag- 
nificent twelfth-century  glass.  For  the  church  of  "  St. 
Mary-on-the-Knoll"  was  well  known  all  over  the  county 

of    Z to  be  unique    of   its   kind,    and    to   possess 

stained-glass,  altar  tombs,  banners,  and  brasses  of  price- 
less value. 

When  the  bride  stepped  from  the  coach,  her  aged 
grandfather  stood  ready  to  receive  her ;  the  flower-girls 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  crimson  velvet  that  was  put 
clown  from  the  churchyard  gates  to  the  altar,  and  threw 
their  flowers  as  the  bride  walked  on ;  the  six  young 
ladies,  in  pale  pink  and  apple  blossom  wreaths,  with 
long  tulle  veils,  now  took  up  the  bride's  train.  At  the 
church  door  she  was  received  by  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen  standing  on  each  side,  and  still  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  aged  gentleman,  the  bride  went  slowly 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  she  was  received 
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by  the  clergy,  "  The  Dean  of  So-and-So,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Prebendary  Thorn,  and  the  Rector  of  Prellsthorpe,  the 
Honourable  Walter  Spencer."  The  organ  ceased,  and 
the  very  reverend  the  Dean  addressed  the  large  congrega- 
tion assembled  under  that  roof,  on  that  particular  day, 
with  the  opening  words  of  the  marriage  ceremony, 

"  Dearly    beloved,    we    are   gathered    together,    &c." 
AVhen  it  was  said,  "  Who  giveth   this  woman,  &c.,"  Sir 
Hildebrand,  taking  the  hand   of  the  bride,   and  reve- 
rently stooping  and  kissing  it,  presented  it  to  the  Dean. 
When  the  blessing  had  been  given,  the  clergy  went  to 
the  altar,  followed   by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
the    remainder    of    the     party,    the    choir    chaunting 
"  Bead  Omnes.''     When  the  service  was  over,  the  Dean 
took  the  hand  of  the  bride,   and  stooping,  kissed  her. 
Raymond  Maynooth,  as  best  man,  was  not  slow  to  claim 
his  privilege  also.     And  then   the  bride  turned  to  her 
dear  old  grandfather,   and   they   stood    locked  in  each 
other's  arms  for  many  seconds.     The  signing  of  names 
took  place  in  the  vestry,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sign- 
ing first,  and  afterwards  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage  as 
many  as  pleased.     When  this  was  over,  the  bridegroom 
offered  his  arm  to  the  bride,  they  re-entered  the  church, 
and    the   organ     pealed    forth    "  Mendelssohn's   Bridal 
March,"  while  they  slowly  made  their  way  down  the 
church  and  across  the  churchyard,  the  flower-girls  strew- 
ing flowers,  the  little  trainbearers  carrying  the  train,  and 
the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  clustering  behind. 

When  the  bride  was  about  to  enter  the  coach,  a  long 
and  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  that  the  bride 
had  left  the  church,  and  was  about  to  drive  to  Herald- 
stowe.     The  flourish  of  trumpets  over,  the  bells  broke 
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out  into  tlie  most  jubilant  sounds,  chasing  after  each 
other  rapidly,  and  then  clashino;  loudly  in  the  exube- 
rance of  their  joy.  And  slowly  went  the  bridegroom's 
new  state  carriage  and  four  greys  up  the  slope  to  the 
Knoll  hill,  the  people  following  in  crowds,  for  they  ex- 
pected the  carriage  would  stop  at  the  top,  and  that  the 
bridegroom  would  speak  to  them  there,  as  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  did.  Alas  !  they  were  doome.d  to  disappointment. 
The  bridegroom  had  contented  himself  with  throwing 
handfuls  of  money  amongst  the  people,  and  his  four 
greys  had  no  feeling  of  fatigue  with  the  little  ascent  up 
to  the  Knoll  hill ;  and  on  arriving  there,  instead  of 
stopping  to  rest,  they  trotted  on  much  faster.  The 
crowd  stood  looking  after  the  carriage  and  silent.  They 
had  opened  their  mouths  to  shout,  but  in  their  astonish- 
ment at  this  odd  turn  of  events,  they  stood  open- 
mouthed  and  dumb. 

Presently  came  Sir  Hildebrand's  state-coach — he  had 
filled  it  with  the  six  pretty  train-bearers,  and  he  was 
holding  open  a  wide-mouthed  bag,  from  which  the  train- 
bearers  were  taking  handfuls  of  money  and  throwing  to 
the  crowd.  And  Sir  Hildebrand's  six  greys  knew  their 
duty  much  better,  than  heedlessly  to  trot  off  on  arriving 
at  the  Knoll.  And  then  the  crowd  shouted  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  Sir  Ilildebrand  bowed,  now  on  this 
side,  now  on  that,  and  the  train-bearers  scattered  the 
money,  and  little  boys  tumbled  down  in  the  scramble, 
and  rolled  down  the  hill ;  and  when  the  state-coach  at 
length  moved  on,  the  pretty  train-bearers  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  felt,  as  "Chit"  afterwards 
said  to  her  mother,  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  to  be 
a  train-bearer  at  a  grand  wedding,  and  to  return  from 
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the  church  hi  the  grand  state-coach,  drawn  by  six 
splendid  grey  horses,  and  such  grand  postilions,  and 
coachman,  and  footmen,  and  be  with  Sir  Hildebrand, 
and  throw  the  money,  and  see  the  boys  scramble,  and 
hear  the  girls  laugh,  and  all  the  old  men  and  women  in 
the  world  just  shout  like  mad  ! 

The  carriages  of  the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen 
followed  Sir  Hildebrand's,  and  then  came  the  friends 
and  relatives,  and  the  gentry  of  the  county.  The 
breakfast  was  in  the  saloon,  at  which  only  the  relatives 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  clergy,  bridesmaids, 
and  groomsmen  were  present.  All  who  were  not  at  the 
breakfast  had  luncheon  in  the  dining-room. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speechifying  at  the  break- 
fast. A  great  deal  was  said  about  the  bride  and  the 
certainty  of  her  future  happiness,  and  the  bridesmaids 
came  in  also  for  their  share  of  notice.  Sir  Hildebrand 
kept  up  wonderfully,  and  though  the  bridegroom  did  not 
say  very  much — he  left  all  the  speeches  to  the  grooms- 
men— it  is  recorded  that  he  looked  remarkably  hand- 
some. The  breakfast  over,  came  the  disrobing  of  the 
bride,  and  the  re-dressing  her  for  travelling.  The 
bridesmaids  shared  amongst  them  ''  the  pins "  that  had 
been  used  about  the  bridal  gear,  and  the  little  train- 
bearers  thought  they  ought  to  come  in  for  their  share ; 
for  the  pins  were  symbolical  of  eai'ly  matrimony  to  their 
fortunate  possessors  ;  only  as  the  more  pins  the  greater 
the  luck,  no  bridesmaid — it  is  to  be  supposed — would 
willingly  part  ^vith  even  one !  But  Sara  Thorn  gave 
half  of  hers  to  her  little  sister,  "  llosa,"  and  Grel  gave 
all  hers  to  the  "  Chit."  Sara  Thorn  would  willincrlv 
have  given   up  the  whole,  but  then  it  was  not  compli- 
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mentary  to  the  bride.  Grel  was  not  learned  in  these 
matters,  and  so  she  made  herself  and  the  "  Chit "  very 
happy,  quite  unaware  that  she  had  committed  any  sole- 
cism in  good  manners. 

But  at  length  the  plain  dark  coloured  chariot  came  to 
the  door,  drawn  by  six  greys  of  marvellous  beauty.  And 
the  time  was  come  when  the  bride  must  leave  the  home 
of  her  childhood. 

In   the   county  of  Z a  wedding  without  tears  is 

considered  unlucky.  But  ever  afterwards  it  was  said 
that  Miss  Barrymore's  wedding  must  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely lucky  and  happy  wedding ;  for  the  whole  county 
knew  the  facts  of  the  case — "  everybody  cried  !" 

The  bride  began  ;  for  she  and  Sir  Hildebrand  were 
again  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Some  said  the  old 
man  wept.  And  this  might  be  true.  Certain  it  is  the 
bridesmaids  all  cried  heartily,  and  the  little  chits  of  train- 
bearers  cried  for  company. 

But  at  length  the  bride  was  handed  to  her  carriage  by 
Sir  Hildebrand,  and  the  bridegroom  followed  immedi- 
ately. Tiie  bells  were  clashing  and  ringing  in  the  most 
jubihuit  fashion.  But  the  crowds  in  the  park  were  so 
great,  the  carriage  could  only  move  at  a  foot's  pace,  and 
then  began  the  "  game  of  the  slipper." 

Where  all  the  white  satin  slij)per3  came  from  was 
quite  a  marvel  to  the  gentlemen.  The  groomsmen  led  the 
way,  the  gentry  followed,  and  the  Rifles  helped.  It  was 
like  thnnving  the  jerrid,  and  the  chariot  seemed  to  move 
along  amid  a  bower  of  old  slippers.  Sir  Hildebrand 
stood  with  his  field -glass  watching  the  "  game,"  and 
laughing,  for  the  art  was  to  keep  throwing  the  slipi)ers, 
and  yet  never  let  one  touch  the  horses  or  the  carriage. 
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And  It  was  a  scene  such  as  few  had  ever  before  witness- 
ed in  these  degenerate  days,  when  "  state  and  pageantry  " 
are  sent  to  the  "  right  about,"  and  old  games  of  skill 
"  laid  on  the  shelf."  For  no  slipper  ever  did  fall  wrong, 
and  the  slippers  were  caught  by  willing  hands  on  one 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  immediately  hurled  back — they 
seemed  ever  in  the  air,  and  ever  moving.  ^  And  when 
at  last  the  carriage  did  reach  the  park  gates,  and  the 
postilions  and  the  greys  felt  themselves  getting  free  of 
the  crowd,  and  that  they  might  quicken  their  pace  a 
little,  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  gave  three  hearty  cheers, 
and  then  threw  "  all  the  old  slippers"  after  the  carriage 
for  luck ! 

As  the  county   of   Z said,    '^What  would  the 

two  adjoining  counties  say?  Had  they  ever  seen  or 
known  such  a  wedding  !  Why,  to  see  '  the  game  of  the 
slipper' was  worth  something  !  And  people  could  not 
help  crying;  they  laughed  till  they  cried,  and  then  they 
cried  again  because  it  was  lucky  to  cry  at  a  wedding !" 

The  people  in  the  park  were  allowed  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
The  keepers  and  park  rangers  said  afterwards  tliat  they 
should  have  full  two  months'  hard  work  before  they 
could  restore  the  park  to  its  former  beautiful  order.  The 
Rifles  were  regaled  in  the  tents. 

When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  gone,  the 
company  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  many  parts  of  the 
bride's  very  elegant  trousseau,  and  all  the  splendid  pre- 
sents were  arranged  in  the  drawing-room.  A  gold 
breakfast  service  was  given  by  Sir  Hildebrand,  and 
amongst  the  presents  were  china  vases,  clocks  for  the 
hall  and  boudoir,  lamps,  writing-tables,  dead  gold  set  for 
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the  ^vritinfT- table,  Dresden  tea-service,  bracelets,  chains, 
rings,  and  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  things  occupied  the  company  until  it 
was  time  to  prepare  for  the  banquet,  at  which  all  the 

county  of  Z that  could  be  accommodated  with  chairs 

and  knives  and  forks,  were  present. 

Sir  Hildebrand  retired  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
bride.  Mr.  Barrymore  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
Raymond  Maynooth  occupied  Sir  Hildebrand's  chair  ; 
and  after  the  banquet  came   the  ball,  and  the  county  of 

Z danced  till  the  little  birdies  began  to  twitter,  and 

the  sun  to  peep  in  at  the  ball-room  windows. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Miss  Barrymore's  wedding 
— grand-daughter  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barry  more  of 

Heraldstowe,  in  the   county  of   Z ,  on  the  day  that 

Mr.  Hamilton  married  her,  and  made  her  "Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton of  Prellsthorpe  Abbey." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  WHEN  FORTUNE  SMILES  TAKE   THE  ADVANTAGE." 

SOME  things  that  happened  on  Miss  Barrymore's 
wedding-day  it  is  necessary  to  record.  The  ladies 
bv"  common  consent  declined  to  appear  at  the  banquet. 
Theyretired  toboudoirsand  dressing-rooms,  and  refreshed 
themselves  by  comfortable  naps  in  easy  chairs  or  on  sofas, 
and  by  the  beverage  that  ladies  love — delicious  tea. 

A  large  party  had  gathered  in  Mrs.  Barrymore's 
sitting-room.  They  were  what  they  called  "  resting  and 
having  a  little  chat,"  previous  to  the  re-adjustment  of 
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their  dress  for  tlie  ball.  This  is  the  hour,  the  witching 
hour,  when  ladies  love  to  muster  stroncrly  here  and  there, 
and  discuss  knotty  points,  and  sip  their  tea,  and  open 
their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  give  their  opinions  on 
things  present  or  on  passing  events,  and  make  prophecies, 
to  be  realised  or  not  in  the  future,  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  as  they  had  just  witnessed  and  assisted  at  one  grand 
wedding,  naturally  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  the  "Maiden- 
hoods "  present  on  this  occasion  had  visions  and  vistas  of 
weddings  in  the  future. 

"  Grel,  you  darling,  is  the  day  fixed?"  said  Christabel. 
"No,"  said  Grel,  very  demurely  sipping  her  tea. 
"  You  have  at  last  seen   the  '  real   old  original  Blue- 
beard chamber?'"  said  Olsa.     "No  thanks  to  that  hand- 
some  Sir  Bluebeard  for  so  deceiving  us." 

"  Tell  us,  Grel,  what  did  you  see  there  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Barrymore. 

"  She  discovered  that  if  he  had  six  wives  he  did  not 
show  them  to  her,"  said  Irene ;  "  she  calls  them  myths." 
"  Bluebeard's  wife — his  Grel  wife,  I  mean — will  be 
no  myth"  said  Sara  Thorn;  "he  has  given  her  jewels 
enough— or,  I  should  say,  there  are  jewels  enough  in  the 
Bluebeard  chamber  for  all  the  princesses  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvets,  and  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  Turkish  dresses,  and  Indian  shawls, 
and  Persian  carpets,  and  Austrian  glass,  and  many  more 
things  that  I  have  not  memory  to  remember  or  breath  to 
repeat." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Olga ;  "  and  I  sigh  doubly 
that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  cast  his  handsome 
eyes  on  me.  I  love  jewels  and  cloths  of  gold,  and  soon. 
But  just  fancy  the  freaks  of  fortune — if  she  would  but 
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pull  tliat  Ugly  bandage  from  her  eyes,  she  might  become 
more  discerning — for  just  to  fancy  all  these  exquisite 
things  for  Grel,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  who  does  not 
care  a  straw  for  all  the  jewels  and  finery  in  the  two 
hemispheres." 

"  But  Raymond  does,"  said  Grel,  "  and  for  his 
sake " 

She  stopped  in  some  confusion ;  her  cousins  were 
amused  at  something — what  could  it  be  ? 

"Goon,  Grel.  Raymond — what  about  Raymond? 
Such  a  love  of  a  name  !"  said  Christabel. 

And  then  Grel  became  aware  that  though  Mr.  May- 
nooth  had  bestowed  an  infinity  of  time  and  trouble  in 
teaching  her  the  exact  pronunciation  of  that  particular 
name,  she  would  better  have  conformed  to  the  usages  of 
society  if  she  had  been  more  ceremonious  in  the  presence 
of  others.  Grel  drooped  her  head  in  this  sudden  shock 
at  her  own  want  of  propriety,  and  most  unexpectedly  the 
"  Chit "  came  to  her  rescue.  The  little  chits  of  train- 
bearers  had  been  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Barrymore,  and 
brought  to  her  sitting-room  for  refreshment  and  rest. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  "  Chit,"  going  up  to  Grel  and  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  as  if  she  felt  equal  to  protecting  her 
from  the  attacks  of  her  cousins,  "  yes,  it  is  a  lovely  name 
— /  always  call  him  Raymond." 

"  You !"  burst  from  many  voices  simultaneously. 

"  Well,  and  why  may  I  not?"  said  "Chit,"  evidently 
determined  to  hold  her  own,  for  she  had  spoken  with 
some  degree  of  spirit;  "'he  always  called  me  his  dear  little 
sweetheart,  and  he  gave  mc  this  beautiful  bracelet,  in 
memory  of  the  days  when  we  went  sweethearting.  And 
if  I  may  call  him  Raymond — and  I  have  always  done  so, 
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and  do  still — pray,  why  may  not  Lady  Grel,  to  whom  he 
is  betrothed  ?" 

The  forwardness'of  "Chits"  is  certainly  becoming  for- 
midable in  this  fast  century ;  nevertheless,  somewhat  to 
the  astonishment  of  Grel,  the  large  party  were  silenced 
by  the  "  Chit's  "  sudden  championship. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  during  which  the 
ladies  were  trying  to  compose  their  faces,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  be  laughing  at  Grel,  or  to  excite  still  further 
the  championship  of  the  "  Chit,"  Mrs.  Barrymore  said, 

"  Why,  Grel,  love,  are  you  not  jealous  of  this  '  little 
sweetheart  V  " 

"No,"  said  Grel,  stealing  her  arm  round  the  "  Chit's" 
waist,  "  I  am  not  at  all  jealous  of  Mr.  Maynooth's  little 
sweetheart." 

But  the  propriety  of  the  Lady  Grel's  manner,  and  the 
substitution  of  "  Mr.  Maynooth  "  for  the  Christian  name 
"Raymond,''  took   the  house  by  storm,"   and  the  ladies 
(laughed  in  chorus  again.     Now  the  "Chit"  turned  com- 
forter, for  she  said, 

"  Do  not  you  mind,  Lady  Grel.  Raymond  Maynooth 
is  such  a  nice  sweetheart.  He  gave  me  sugar-plums 
whenever  I  saw  him,  and  new  dolls  very  often.  And 
when  I  was  growing  older  he  bought  me  a  work-box  and 
some  dissected  maps  and  puzzles." 

The  room  was  again  awed  into  silence,  while  the 
"Chit"  stood  comforting  Grel  by  the  recital  of  her  ex- 
periences. 

"And  then,  when  I  had  quite  grown  out  of  being  his 
sweetheart,  he  gave  me  this  bracelet." 

And  "  Chit "  took  off  the  bracelet,  and  proudly  ex- 
hibited it,  first  to  Grel,  and  then  to  the  hushed  lookers-on. 
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'"  Yes,  love,"  said  Grel,  during  the  continuation  of  the 
silence,  "  and  I  shall  give  you  another  bracelet,  because 
I  am  sure  you  were  always  a  kind  little  sweetheart  to 
him,  and  I  shall  always  love  you  for  his  sake." 

The  "  Chit  "  and  Grel  sisterized  on  the  spot.  .And 
Grel  f:5athered  up  her  courage,  and  said  to  "  Chit," 

"  The}-  would  be  glad,  indeed,  would  they  not,  if  they 
were  privileged  to  call  him  'Raymond,'  as  you  and  I  are^" 

"  Chit "  was  sure  they  would. 

"My  dear  seventh  Mrs.  Bluebeard  designate,"  said  Sara 
Thorn,  "  we  are  quite  sure  you  have  drawn  a  prize. 
And  I  am  sure  I  only  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my 
sisters  present  when  I  say,  we  all  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  your  '  Raymond,'  and  we  hope  his  beard  may 
never  be  more  blue  than  it  is  at  this  moment." 

"  Or  his  eyes — his  lovely  eyes  less  blue,"  said  Olga. 

"  May  we  come  and  see  you  in  your  castle,  Mrs.  Blue- 
beard?" said  Christabel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Grel ;  "  you  shall  all  come  and " 

"■  If  they  behave  themselves."  said  the  "  Chit,"  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  party. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Grel,  supporting  the  "  Chit," 
as  she  herself  had  been  supported — "  if  you  behave 
yourselves ;  and  as  I  mean  to  have  a  very  quiet 
wedding " 

"Just  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  Zara's  very  grand  one,"  said 
Mrs.  Barrymore. 

"  Yes,  as  a  strong  contrast  to  this  we  have  all 
enjoyed  so  much  to-day  ;  so  to  make  up  to  you  for  the 
loss  of  the  dance,  and  the  carousal  at  my  wedding,  I 
tiiink  I  shall  in  future  try  to  bias  the  mind  of  my  dear 
Mr.   Bluebeard  to   allow   me  to  have  certain  recJierche 
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parties — archery,  croquet,  and  cricket  for  the  summer, 
masques,  fancy  balls,  or  charades  in  the  winter.  And 
on  such  occasions  he  and  I  will  fill  our  '  castle,'  and 
ask  for" — and  now  Grel  aros^  from  her  chair,  and 
curtseyed  low  as  she  continued — "  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  smiling  faces  of  our  friends  and  cousins." 

"  Oh  !  you  darling  I — how  you  have  jumped  out  of 
the  scrape  !"said  Christabel. 

"  And  fancy  calling  him  her  '  dear  Mr.  Bluebeard  !'  " 
said  Olga. 

"But  his  beard  is  all  silk— I  mean  like  yellow  silk," 
said  Kosa  Thorn,  who  at  this  epoch  in  her  early 
"  Maidenhood "  was  unable  to  comprehend  her  more 
learned  sisters. 

Her  little  head  had  been  trying  to  find  out  why  Mr. 
Maynooth's  beard  was  by  them  called  blue,  when  she 
herself  could  plainly  see  it  was  yellow. 

"  Yes,  Rosa,"  said  Olga  ;  "  he  kept  silkworms  when 
he  was  in  the  mulberry  country,  and  then  had  all  the 
cocoons  unwound  for  a  beard  for  himself." 

"  Was  that  it  V  said  Rosa  ;  "  then  why  do  you  say  it 
is  blue  r 

"  It  may  have  been  blue  once,  do  you  not  see  f  said 
Olga. 

"  May  it  V  said  Rosa  ;  "  then  what  changed  it  to 
yellow  f ' 

"  Some  lady  with  golden  hair  powdered  it  with  gold 
powder,  and  you  see  the  result." 

"  But  you  said  that' was  the  silkworms,"  said  Rosa,  in 
the  greater  distress  the  less  she  could  comprehend. 

"  You  keep  silkworms  yourself,  and  then  it  will  all 
become  plain  as  a  pikestaff,"  said  Olga. 
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And  Rosa's  little  head  went  off  upon  silkworms,  and 
the  query  as  to  whether  Sara  and  Gerald  would  help 
her,  and  as  to  where  the  mulberry  trees  were  supposed 
to  grow  ;  but  this  specimen  of  "  Maidenhood "  must 
be  kept  a  little  longer  in  the  shade  before  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the 
County  of  Z ." 

But  while  the  ladies  were  resting  and  amusing 
themselves,  and  sipping  their  tea,  as  already  recorded,  a 
thought  struck  Grel,  which  she  afterwards  carried  out. 

We  have  said  that  after  the  banquet  there  was  a  ball, 
and  in  all  due  course  Raymond  Maynooth  and  Grel 
were  seen  promenading  and  dancing  together.  He  took 
this  opportunity  of  representing  to  her  "  that  ever  since 
he  sat  opposite  to  her  at  that  dinner  after  the  poultry 
show  at  Landeswold — when  he  had  so  ominously 
*  buttoned  up  his  coat,'  by  which  the  world  of  lookers-on 
miglit  know  he  had  taken  all  to  his  heart  he  ever 
wished  to  have,  and  that  he  had  not  room  for  any  other 
impression — ever  since  that  particular  minute  her  image 
had  been  present  with  him  night  and  day.  He  did  not 
mean  to  take  any  credit  to  himself  for  his  constancy  ; 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when 
a  man  really  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  when  a 
man  had  but  one  thought  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  that,  "  when  will  she  have  me  ?" — when  a  man  has 
a  house  to  take  her  to,  and  a  heart  beating  with  joy  at 
the  very  thought  of  welcoming  her,  and  all  his  worldly 
goods  standing  ready,  that  he  might  "  endow  her"  most 
comfortably,  not  to  say  even  brilliantly — it  did  become 
something  of  a  question  naturally  arising  in  his  mind  as 
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to  whether  she  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  in  the 
course  of  the  "  to-morrow,"  or  "  the  day  after  that,"  or 
whether  It  would  be  her  supreme  will  and  pleasure  that 
he  should  still  wait  an  entire  week — seven  lon<T  days ! 

And  then  Grel  spoke,  and  she  bef^an  by  telling  Mr. 
Maynooth  that  she  "  should  not  reply  to  such  queries  as 
'to-morrow,'  or  'the  dav  after,' or  'seven  lonn;  davs  !' 
The  particular  day  could  easily  be  fixed  when  she 
pleased.  But  for  her  part,  she  should  like  a  very  quiet 
wedding,  for  one  or  two  reasons.  She  must  be  married 
from  the  Deanery  in  a  far-off  county,  and  would  not 
have  any  lady  friends  very  near,  or  any  large  castle  to 
stow  them  in,  as  Zara  Barrymore  had  had  close  by  at 
Prellsthorpe.  And  then  the  dear  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Cheetham  were  very  anxious  about  Brenda,  for  thouiih 
she  was  in  Dresden,  her  letters  were  alwajs  painful,  and 
probably  Brenda  still  made  herself  very  disagreeable ; 
and  so  on  that  account  alone,  if  for  no  other,  perhaps, 
the  more  quiet  the  affair  could  be  the  better." 

Bluebeard  stroked  his  beard,  and  felicitated  himself 
that  everything  was  ffoint;  on  exactly  as  he  could  wish, 
and  he  nodded  his  head  most  amiably,  and  agreed  with 
Grel  in  everything  she  said.  And  then  Grel  mooted 
another  subject — "  that  she  liked  the  '  Chit,'  and  she 
should  like  to  have  her  and  Rosa  Thorn  for  her  brides- 
maids ;  and  would  it  be  '  very  foolish'  to  have  two  such 
very  young  girls  to  support  her  ?"  She  stopped  short 
there,  and  did  not  add,  "  on  so  very  trying  an  occasion." 
Mr.  Maynooth  was  quite  able  to  understand  all  she  had 
omitted  to  say,  and  he  soon  convinced  her  "  that  there 
would  be  nothing  '  foolish  ' — on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
proof  of  great  kindness  on  her  part  to  be  so  thoughtful 

VOL.  III.  U 
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not  to  fill  up  the  Deanery  with  her  grand  lady  cousins, 
and  that  he  himself  so  highly  approved  the  thought,  that 
lie  would  have  Gerald  Thorn  for  '  best  man.'  " 

"  You  see,  my  darling,  all  the  '  best  men  '  in  the 
county  are  married,  and " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Grel,  demurely. 

"  Indeed,  my  'Pearl,'  they  are.  There  is  Almeric  and 
Hamilton,  and " 

"  You  are  speaking  of  very  good  men  I  admit,"  said 
she  quietly,  but  in  my  judgment  the  best  man  in  the 
county  of  Z is  still  unmarried." 

"  You  know  you  are  the  veriest  darling  in  the  world," 
said  he  as  he  very  gently  pressed  her  hand;  "why,  if  you 
tell  me  such  things,  we  ought  to  be  married  to-morrow. 
Because  I  shall  feel,  and  probably  look  so  shamefaced 
standing  alone  in  the  county  on  so  high  a  pedestal." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  could  look  shamefaced,  as  you 
call  it,  if  you  tried,"  said  she  laughing. 

"  Certainly  not  when  I  am  with  you.      But  if  I  allow 

the  entire  county  of  Z to  gaze   upon  me  as  the  best 

man,  par  excellence,  I  feel  within  myself  that  the  best 
are  sometimes  very  bad,  and  become  shamefaced  accord- 
ingly." 

In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Grel  Stuart  with  Otho  Raymond  Maynooth  was  solem- 
nized in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  city  of  so  and  so. 

And  the  county  of  Z was  made  happy  by  the  fact 

that  though  the  wedding  took  place  in  a  distant  county, 
it  was  conducted  in  a  first-rate  manner,  considering  that 
it  was  a  very  quiet  affair.  For  Cardinal  Sapience,  a  real 
Roman  Catholic  Cardinal,  in  his  full   state  robes,  all 
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scarlet  and  purple  and  gold,  and  lace,  and  embroidery, 
and  crosses,  and  everything  else  that  was  necessary  and 
proper — had  married  the  happy  pair. 

The  county  of  Z confessed  that  if  the  Lady  Grel 

had  submitted  to  have  a  pervert  cardinal  or  archbishop, 
a  sort  of  half-and-half,  who  had  once  been  somebody,  but 
who  was  now  nobody — if  she  had  submitted  to  such  a 
lowering  of  her  own  dignity,  that  they — the  inhabitants 
thereof — would  certainly  not  have  honoured  her,  as  they 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  as  they  hoped  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  the  bride  of  one  of  the  most  influential  gentle- 
men in  the  county  of  Z . 

And  after  the  ceremony  had  been  solemnized  by  the 
grand  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal,  the  bridal   party  drove 

to    the    Cathedral  of ,   and  the  Bishop   of , 

assisted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  John  Cheetham,  D.D. 
the  dean,  the  Rev.  Cecil  Walmer,  D.D.,  sub- dean,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hanbury,  canon  in  residence,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Clark,  precentor — again  read  the  marriage  service 
according  to  the  Protestant  form.  Grel  was  given  away 
by  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Prellsthorpe.  "Chit"  and 
Rosa  Thorn  were  the  two  happy  bridesmaids,  and  "Chit" 
told  Rosa  "  that  her  kind  mamma  had  allowed  her  to 
finish  up  her  career  of  sweetheart  to  Raymond  IMay- 
nooth  by  becoming  bridesmaid  to  his  bride,"  at  which 
Rosa  Thorn  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  because  she  did 
not  understand  in  the  least.  Gerald  Thorn  was  best  man. 

And  then  there  was  a  dejeune,  and  then  the  dark 
claret  chariot  came  to  the  door,  and  then  once  more 
very  early  "Maidenhood  "  was  troubled  with  the  clouds 
and  cares  of  disappointment. 

Gerald  Thorn  and  "Chit"  had  tried  their  utmost  to 
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get  together  a  considerable  number  of  old  satin  slippers. 
They  utterly  failed.  "  There  were  no  old  slippers  at  the 
Deanery,"  aslSIrs.  Cheetham  very  wisely  remarked;  "all 
the  old  shoes  and  old  clothes  had  been  given  away  in  a 
heap  when  they  came  away  from  Prelisthorpe,  and 
really  they  had  not  had  time  to  make  any  old  slippers." 

"  Chit "  was  in  despair.  To  think  that  Raymond 
Maynooth  on  his  wedding-day  could  not  have  an  old 
shoe  thrown  after  him  for  luck  !  It  was  so  unfortunate  : 
she  herself  had  only  new  shoes  with  her — she  had  plenty 
of  old  ones  at  home. 

Now,  Yolande  Maynooth  explained,  "That  it  was 
all  very  well  to  throw  slippers  and  that  sort  of  thing  in 
a  large  park  in  the  country,  and  especially  so  where  the 
owner  of  the  park  liked  all  old  customs  to  be  kept  up  ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  throwing  the  old  shoe  was  only  a 
relic  of  bygone  times,  and  going  very  much  out  of  fashion 
in  these  days;  and  that  also  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  a  deanery  was  not  a  park,  and  not  susceptible  of 
the  same  sort  of  pageant." 

And  as  the  "  Chit "  looked  so  extremely  unhappy  on 
being  first  awakened  to  the  fact  of  such  excellent  fun, 
as  she  and  Gerald  Thorn  called  it,  going  out  of  fashion, 
Miss  ^laynooth,  to  comfort  her,  produced  a  pair  of  her 
own  old  slippers,  and  said, 

"  That  if,  when  the  carriage  was  just  driving  from  the 
door  of  the  Deanery,  and  out  at  the  gates  of  the  court- 
yard— if  Gerald,  as  best  man,  threw  one,  and  the  'Chit,' 
as  bi'idesmaid,  the  other,  that  it  was  well-known  and 
understood  in  all  parts  of  England  that  the  good  luck 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  would  be  as  great  as  if 
hundreds  of  slippers  were  thrown." 
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And  then,  as  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  clone,  the 
"  Chit "  and  Gerald  did  as  they  were  told,  and  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  and  the  inmates  were  expected  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  "  Chit," 
as  slie  turned  to  Gerald  said, 

"  I  quite  believe  they  will  be  happy." 

':  Oh  !  of  course  they  will,"  said  Gerald,  "  they  cannot 
help  it.  But,  you  gee,  a  Deanery  is  a  musty  old  place, 
not  a  bit  like  Heraldstowe.  And  after  all,  you  see,  again, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  run  after  the  carriage, 
and  catch  the  slippers  and  throw  them  again,  because 
there  is  only  just  enough  room  in  the  courtyard  for 
carriages  to  turn  handsomely,  and  we  could  not  possibly 
have  run  down  the  streets  of  the  city." 

"  It  was  a  very  great  pity  and  a  great  loss,"  said  Chit. 

"Oh!  most  abominable,"  said  Gerald  ;  "but  it  is  the 
fault  of  being  married  in  such  a  stupid  place.  Prells- 
thorpe  Rector}^  would  have  been  far  better,  because  of 
the  long  drive  down  the  shrubbery.  It  was  quite  a 
shame  to  be  married  from  the  Deanery." 

"  I  like  the  grand  old  cathedral,"  said  "  Chit." 

"  Oh !  yes,  of  course,  one  must  like  grand  old  cathe- 
drals, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  at  a  wedding  I  like 
jolly  good  fun,  such  as  we  had  at  Heraldstowe." 

And  that  was  the  "  Chit's"  disappointment. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  AFIRE  SOME  SPARKS  WILL  FLY  OUT    OF 

THE  MOUTH." 

AFTER  Miss  Barrymore's  wedding  tliere  was  a  great 
lull  in  the  county  of  Z .  ,  But  suddenly  tiie 

lull  was  broken  by  a  strange  whisper,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  returned. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  the  ladies ;  "  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  that  grand  wedding ! — they  cannot  have  re- 
turned !" 

All  sorts  of  petty  deceits  were  practised  to  find  out 
the  truth,  but  none  succeeded.     And  so  the   county  of 

Z sat   in    unite    expectation,   with    its    ears  wide 

open,  expecting  to  hear  the  sound  of  bells  from  this 
steeple  and  that,  and  its  eyes  peering  into  letter-bags 
for  missives  of  importance.  But  the  bells  were  silent ; 
the  missives  came  not. 

Now  the  real  truth  was,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
were  actually  at  lleraldstowe.  It  had  happened  thus  : 
one  morning  Almeric  received  a  hasty  note  from  Mr.  Ha- 
milton to  say  "they  had  returned  to  town,  and  that  if  Sir 
Hildebrand  would  like  to  have  them  for  a  week  incog., 
they  should  enjoy  to  be  with  him  very  much  more  than 
being  where  they  were."  Sir  Hildebrand  telegraphed 
"  Yes,  by  all  means ;"  and  then  came  another  missive, 
saying  they  would  be  at  the  station  at  Stowe-in-the- 
Valley  by  the  last  train  on  such  a  day.  And  then  Al- 
meric himself  went  to  Stowe  to  meet  the  train,  and  a 
lady  and  gentleman  were  seen  to  enter  his  carriage.     A 
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whitecliapel  had  been  sent  for  the  luggage  and  attend- 
ants, but  no  surprise  had  been  excited  at  the  station  ; 
carriages  from  HeraUlstowe  often  drove  thither,  and 
transported  Sir  Hildebrand's  friends  to  his  hospitable 
roof.  In  this  instance  the  station-master  thought,  when 
the  whitechapel  was  in  the  act  of  driving  away,  that  he 
saw  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  servants,  and  he  turned  to  a 
porter  and  asked  '^  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
arrived,  or  if  he  had  seen  tiie  gentleman  and  lady  who 
were  gone  off  in  the  carriage  to  Heraldstowe'?"  The 
porter  had  seen  "  a  lady  bundled  up  in  shawls  and  veils, 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  billycock  hat,  who  had  got  the 
toothache  or  something,  for  he  kept  a  silk  handkerchief 
to  his  mouth,  and  he  seemed  in  a  very  great  hurr^'. 
He  was  not  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  he  knew  Mr.  Hamilton  very 
well,  and  he  never  saw  him  in  a  hurry  since  he  had  been 
on  the  station  at  Stowe." 

Tills  had  given  rise  to  the  report,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  talk  and  some  suspicion  afloat,  but  nothing 

could  be  proved ;  and  the  county  of  Z was  in  the 

very  act  of  making  up  its  mind  to  think  it  must  have 
been  deceived  by  a>  false  rumour,  when  the  real  facts 
were  made  known. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  rushed  from  the  carriage  into  the 
library,  where  Sir  Hildebrand  sat  awaiting  their  arrival, 
and  was  immediately  clasped  in  his  arms. 

"  My  darling — my  own  !"  said  the  old  man. 

"Dear  papa! — dear,  dear  papa!"  said  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

And  we  must  confess  they  did  not  meet  again  without 

tears.     The  county  of  Z has  no  superstition  on  the 

subject  of  "  tears,"  or  the  contrary,  as  to  the  good  luck 
on   a  return  to  one's    own  home,  though  it  decidedly 
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believes  that  "  tears"  at  a  wedding  are  indispensable,  and 
that  the  great  happiness  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
mainly  depends  on  the  number  of  "  tears"  shed  on  the 
interesting  day  of  the  wedding. 

And  so  the  "tears"  were  dashed  away  from  the 
old  man's  eyes,  and  the  fine  cambric  applied  to  Mrs. 
Hamilton's.  Presently  rapid  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  in  rushed  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Almeric, 
and  closing  the  library  door,  Almeric  shouted  out, 

"  Slap  bang,  here  we  are  again  !"  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton joined  him,  and  amid  this  rollicking  chorus  Sir 
Hildebrand  clasped  Mrs.  Hamilton  closer  to  his  heart, 
laughed  louder  and  louder  every  minute ;  forgot  the 
tears  in  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  and  at  length  joined  in 
the  shont  with,  "  Such  jolly  dogs  are  we !" 

Now  Mrs  Hamilton  had  never  heard  that  tune,  or 
even  thought  of  it,  since  that  very  uncomfortable  period 
in  her  life  when,  feeling  herself  oppressed  by  the  "great 
expectations  "  she  had  had  as  to  what  Mr.  Hamilton  might 
say,  and  as  he  said  "  nothing,"  her  astonishment  and 
perhaps  also  her  disappointment  were  so  great  that  she 
longed  to  shout  out,  "  Such  jolly  dogs  are  we  !"  when 
she  was  prevented  from  relieving  herself  in  this  classical 
manner  by  Mr.  Hamilton  saying  something  about  "pea- 
cocks." 

All  this  flashed  through  her  mind  in  an  instant,  and 
closely  as  the  old  man  held  her,  so  closely  she  too  put 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoul- 
der. V>y  degrees  she  unclasped  her  hands,  and  when 
Sir  Hildebrand  again  joined  in  the  chorus  she  raised  up 
her  head,  and,  meeting  her  husband'seye,  laughed  aloud. 
And  then  Mr.  Hamilton  shook   hands   with  Sir  Hilde- 
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brand,  and  then  the  chorus  began  again,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
mikon  thought  it  was  a  capital  trick  to  cheat  the  county 
in  this  way;  and  Ahneric  ran  to  tlie  hall,  and  fetched 
Mr.  Hamilton's  billycock  hat,  for  he  had  not  accustomed 
himself  to  such  hats  before  he  left  Prellsthorpe ;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  put  it  on  for  Sir  Hildebrand  to  see,  and 
also  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  twisted  it  into 
the  form  of  a  short  pipe,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  strutting  in  his  walk,  and  the 
famous  billycock  hat  set  on  one  side,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  long  library,  while  Sir  Hildebrand  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton  again  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  their 
cheeks. 

It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Almeric  Barrymore  closed  the 
library  door  before  commencing  the  well-known  chorus, 
but  it  was  not  observed  by  any  of  the  singers  that  Palmer 
had  afterwards  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room.  In 
a  second  or  two  Palmer — Avho  was  an  extremely  well  edu- 
cated domestic — saw  that  he  certainly  had  no  business 
there — that  he  must  seek  some  more  favourable  moment 
for  delivering  his  message,  and  that  he  had  better  deliber- 
ately withdraw.  He  did  so,  but  on  his  return  to  his 
fellow-servants  Palmer  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  so  altered 
a  man,  that  at  once  and  unanimously  they  accused  him 
of  having  seen  a  ghost.  He  contented  himself  with 
a  simple  denial,  until  he  was  very  much  pressed  on  all 
sides  to  know  what  had  hapj)ened,  and  he  then  said  in  a 
positive  tone, 

"  I  have  not  been  in  the  hall !" 

This  convinced  all  those  who  had  not  been  convinced 
before,  that  Palmer  certainly  did  see  ghosts  in  the  hall. 

Soon  afterwards  Palmer  made  another  attempt  upon 
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the  library,  but  he  returned  even  more  rapidly  than 
before ;  and  his  eyebrows  were  now  expressive  of  such 
extreme  astonishment,  and  his  manner  so  silent  and 
strange,  that  his  fellow-servants  began  to  whisper  to- 
gether that  perhaps  he  had  had  his  dismissal !  Only  when 
the  "  upper  table "  were  assembled  for  the  last  social 
meeting  on  that  evening,  did  Palmer  condescend  to  ex- 
phiin  that  he  had  positively  seen  Mr.  Hamilton  dancing 
wildly  about  the  library,  and  heard  him  singing  "  Slap 
bang,  here  we  are  again  !"  The  "  upper  table  "  could  not 
credit  it,  if  Palmer  had  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  heard  it  with  his  own  ears,  and  tc»ld  them  himself. 
And  then  Palmer  related  that  on  his  second  attemj)t  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Barrymore,  he  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  marching 
down  the  library  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  just  like  a 
common  man  !  Ay  !  and  he  looked  like  one,  too,  with 
his  arms  stuck  so,  and  his  queer  hat  set  on  one  side ! 
This  distressed  the  feelings  of  the  "  upper  table,"  the 
females  one  and  all  objected  to  smoke,  it  made  so  much 
more  extra  trouble  in  a  house,  and  the  men  admitted  that 
they  wished,  if  ^Ir.  Hamilton  meant  to  smoke,  that  he 
would  smoke  like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  blackguard. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  blackguards  at  Herald- 
stowe.  But  to  make  up  for  news  of  this  sort,  which 
certainly  was  not  agreeable — that  is,  in  the  matter  of 
smoking — Palmer  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  always  called 
our  young  lady  "  Zara,"  and  that  she  called  him  "  Fulke." 
He  heard  that  several  times  during  dinner.  And  when 
Sir  Hildebrand  was  leaving  the  dining-room  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  tea,  he  (Palmer)  had  heard  him  say, 
"Fulke,  my  boy,  give  me  your  arm." 

Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  when  the  same  party 
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were  assembled  together  in  the  same  place,  the  men- 
servants  unanimously  declared  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  ever  in  manner  and  look ;  he 
was  as  handsome  as  ever — the  female  domestics  said 
handsomer — as  aristocratic-looking,  and  as  little  given  to 
smoking  !  They  did  not  mean  to  dispute  Palmer's  word, 
as  to  what  he  might  have  seen,  but  excepting  the  hat  in 
the  hall,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  wear — for  he  wore 
a  proper  hat — there  was  no  appearance  of  anything 
different  in  him  since  the  wedding-day  until  now.  The 
females,  one  and  all,  declared  there  was  no  trace  of  ii 
pipe,  or  even  of  a  cigar.  Oh  !  they  would  find  out  such 
things.  They  could  always  tell  when  Mr.  Maynootli 
was  in  the  house ;  but  he  always  smoked  some  kind  of 
tobacco  that  was  very  agreeable,  and  he  really  was  such 
a  civil-spoken  gentleman,  he  might  smoke  all  day  lorn'- 
if  he  liked,  he  never  looked  a  bit  the  less  of  a  gentleman 
when  he  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  !  But  the  case  would 
be  quite  different  with  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  he  was  just  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  never  ought  to  touch  a  pipe, 
and  they  sincerely  hoped  he  never  would.  He  certainly 
had  not  smoked  at  Heraldstovve  since  his  arrival,  they 
Avere  very  certain  of  that,  for  there  was  nothing  they 
should  more  surely  discover  than  the  evidences  of  pipes 
and  cigars. 

And  now  by  degrees  the  county  of  Z was  made 

intensely  happy.  That  speech  of  Sir  Hildebrand's, 
"Fulke,  my  boy,  give  me  your  arm!"  was  spoken  of 
occasionally  by  the  "  upper  table,"  and  it  went  the 
round  of  the  county.  The  ladies  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  this  marriage.  Their  dear 
Miss    Barrymore    was    so   amiable  and  so   affectionate- 
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hearted — she  had  been  nurtured  in  a  perfect  liotbed  of 
love  and  syni])athy.  Certainly  Sir  Hildebrand  had 
brought  her  up  in  state  and  splendour, ;  he  liked — as  all 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  did — days  of  ceremony  to  be 
treated  differentl}'  from  ordinary  days,  and  he  always 
had  made  such  days,  days  of  magnificence  and  pageantry, 
and  anticipated  holidays  by  the  working-classes,  and  this 
conduct  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Was  he  not  known  as  the  very  "  finest  old  English 
gentleman  "  who  ever  rode  in  a  coach  and  six  ?  But, 
then,  if  Sir  Hildebrand  enjoyed  magnificence,  and  state, 
and  all  that,  no  one  had  a  kinder  heart,  or  was  more 
gentle  and  affectionate  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

Now  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Z had  thought 

Mr.  Hamilton  the  most  suitable  gentleman — probably  in 
the  whole  world — for  their  dear  Miss  Barrymore,  for  he 
was  himself  so  fond  of  state,  that  they  half-expected  he 
would  follow  Sir  Hildebrand's  lead,  become  sheriff  some 
time  or  other,  and  keep  up  all  the  old  customs.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  much-to-be-desired  and  to  be 
appreciated  good  qualities,  if  their  dear  Mrs.  Hamilton 
were  to  live  in  such  a  state  of  cold  splendour  as  always 
to  address  her  lord  as  "  Mr.  Hamilton,"  and  if  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  never  to  be  any  more  intimate  at  Herald- 
stowe  than  he  had  been  before  the  wedding-day,  and 
that  even  Sir  Hildebrand  should  continue  to  call  him 
"Mr.  Hamilton,"  why,  then,  they  felt,  and  whisperingly 
acknowledged  to  each  other,  now  and  then,  that  that 
would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  state  and 
affection  probably  did  not  accord  very  well  with  each 
other.  Certainly  state  was  one  very  desirable  thing  in 
a  county.     But  then  the  county  could  not  get  on  at  all 
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well  without  affection.  And  for  a  time  the  county  of 
Z felt  in  (Treat  doubt  as  to  how  things  would  turn  out. 

But  the  news  at  last  oozed  out,  and  that  did  not  happen 
until  Mr.  Hamilton's  state  carnage,  with  the  six  greys, 
came  to  take  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  their  own 
home — about  ten  days  after  they  had  so  quietly  returned 
to  the  county,  unknown  to  any  one ;  and  daily  driven 
about  the  Park  with  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  walked  with 
Almeric  and  Mrs.  Barry  more,  and  seen  the  old  haunts, 
and  the  swans,  and  the  peacocks,  and  the  herons,  and  the 
hoopoes,  and  the  squirrels  in  their  separate  colon}^  in  one 
corner  of  the  Park,  and  strolled  under  the  lofty  shade  of 
the  magnifiicent  limes  in  the  Lover's  Walk,  and  had  a 
row  on  the  lake,  and  visited  the  cedar  grove — whither 
Sir  Hildebrand  went  Avith  them,  and  who  allowed  hiui- 
self  to  be  drawn  in  his  Park  chair  to  the  very  top  of  the 
cedar  knoll ;  whence  with  their  field-glasses  they  all  five 

"  looked  down  upon  the  county  of  Z ,"  and  enjoyed 

another  hearty  laugh  !  Not  until  after  all  this  did  Mr. 
Hamilton's  carriage  come  and  take  the  bride  to  her  own 
home,  and  so  by  that  means  set  wide  open   the  door  by 

which  the  gentry  of  the  county  of  Z might  walk  in  if 

they  pleased,  and  understand  that  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry- 
Barrymore  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  Fulke,  my  boy," — 
that  is,  of  course,  on  "  ordinary  "  days,  not  on  days  of 
"  ceremony  "—and  that  Mr.  Hamilton  usually  addressed 
his  wife  by  her  christian  name,  "  Zara,"  and  that  she 
called  him  "  Fulke." 

The  county  of   Z was  satisfied.     The  marriage 

would  be  a  happy  one,  no  one  now  need  doubt,  and, 
indeed,  "  the  tears  "  of  the  county  at  the  wedding  had 
foreshadowed  this  I     And  now  the  county  might  look 
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forward  to  a  future  "  Ilicih  Sheriff,"  worthy  to  tread 
in  tlie  steps  of  Sir  Hildebrand  himself.  The  Prells- 
tliorpe  bells  pealed  forth  as  the  carriage  drove  through 
the  village. 

The  county  laughed  at  "  Stowe-in-the- Valley "  for 
letting  the  bride  and  bridecroom  slip  through  its  fingers 
without  a  peal!  "  Stowe-in-the-Valley"  was  certainly 
very  much  vexed ;  but  then  it  said  "  it  did  not  mean  it," 
and  the  county  quite  believed  that ! 

But  "  Stowe-in-the-Valley "  laughed  at  "Thorney- 
Dyke."  For  "Thorney-Dyke"  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment  as  to  what  had  happened,  or  what  was 
about  to  happen,  when  it  saw  and  heard  the  carriages 
of  the  county  rolling  through  its  streets  on  their  way  to 
Prellsthorj)e  Abbey  !  Thorney-Dyke  harl  not  even  dis- 
covered that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had  made  their 
appearance  at  church  I  And  so  "  Stowe-in-the- Valley" 
thought  it  got  well  out  of  the  scrape,  because  of  the  much 
greater  scrape  of  Thorney-Dyke. 

]jnt  we  may  as  well  transcribe  here  an  event  that 
occurred  some  weeks  later,  for  Thorney-Dyke  had  its 
day  of  triumph,  and  turned  the  tables  against  Stowe-in- 
the- Valley  !  Mr.  Maynooth  and  the  Lady  Grel  were 
expected  to  return  to  the  county,  and  take  up  their 
abode  at  Wolfscrag  some  time  or  other ;  the  Thorney- 
Dyke  Kifles  took  especial  good  care  to  learn  the  latest 
news  on  the  subject ;  but — to  keep  that  news  to  them- 
selves. 

The  county  of  Z had  always  said  of  "  Stowe-in- 

the-Valley,"  that  it  was  "a  dead-alive  place,"  for  though 
it  had  a  Railway  Station,  and  was  in  fact  "a  grand  junc- 
tion something,"   at  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
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tlie  county  were  always  to  be  seen  ^oinfr  or  cominfr,  or 
driving  up  in  their  carriages  to  meet  tlieir  friends ;  yet, 
somehow  "  Stowe "  was  always  asleep  when  it  oncht 
to  be  awake  I  And  so  the  Thorney-Dyke  Rifles  had 
determined  that  they  would  have  their  day  of  "  state," 
and  meet  their  captain  when  he  returned  from  his 
wedding  tour,  and  escort  him  from  Thorney-Dyke  to  his 
home.  They  determined  not  to  go  within  sight  of 
"Stowe"  while  waiting  for  him,  and  so  keep  the 
"  Stowites  "  quite  in  the  dark  till  all  was  over. 

Mr.  Maynooth  and  his  bride  were  expected  by  the 
three  o'clock  train  ;  but  at  four  they  had  not  arrived, 
and  then  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Wolfscrag  for 
news.  He  returned  to  assure  the  troop,  that  the 
brougham  would  be  sent  to  Stowe  for  the  nine  p.m. 
train;  Mr.  Maynooth  had  telegraphed  to  change  the 
hour !  With  these  hours  to  spare  one  or  two  of  the 
troop  walked  on  to  Stowe,  as  they  said,  "  to  see  how  the 
land  lies."  They  found  everything  just  as  they  could 
wish.  The  bells  were  not  ringing,  the  station  was  as 
usual  receiving  and  despatching  trains. 

"  Then,  you  do  meet  now  and  then,  thougli  the  cap- 
tain Is  away,"  said  the  station-master. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  we  muster  as  usual." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  back  ?  It  is  said  in 
Stowe  he  and  his  bride  come  next  month  V 

"  Do  they,  indeed  ?  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  be 
ready  this  time  ?  The  bells  will  greet  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  seen  on  the  platform  !" 

"  Oh  !  I  can  tell  you  we  keep  a  capital  look  out.  We 
shall  not  be  cheated  this  time  !" 

And  on  that  very  same  night  by  the  9  p.m.  train,  just 
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when  the  station  was  getting  "  tired "  and  dusky,  Mr. 
Maynooth  and  Lady  Grel  arrived ;  they  passed  on 
quietly  enougli,  and  entered  their  carriage,  and  drove 
away,  through  tlie  streets  of  sleepy  "  Stowe,"  while  the 
good  people  were  putting  up  their  shutters,  and  probably 
longing  for  their  suppers. 

At  Thorney-Dyke  wood  there  were  the  Rifles,  lying  in 
wait  for  their  captain.  They  had  ropes  of  enormous 
length  and  thickness,  and  they  unceremoniously  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  while  the  serjeant  went  to  the  door 
and  greeted  his  captain,  the  men  began  to  unharness 
the  horses ! 

Mr.  Maynooth  alighted,  and  had  a  talk  with  his 
troop ;  but  he  was  too  good-natured  to  deny  to  them  the 
gratification  of  their  own  desires,  and  though,  for  form's 
sake,  he  asked  Orel's  permission,  he  knew  she  was  too 
amiable  to  refuse. 

And  so  the  Thorney-Dyke  Rifles  drew  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  Thorney-Dyke  wood  to  Wolf  scrag. 
And  the  bells  rang,  and  they  rang  again  all  the  next 
day!  And  thus  the  "  Thorn  ey-Dykes"  completely 
hoodwinked  the  "  Stowitos,"  and  had  the  fun  all  to 
themselves. 


s 


CHAPTER  XX VIII. 

'  DEATH  HATH  NOTHIKG  TERRIBLE  FN  IT,  BUT  WHAT  LIFE 
HATH  MADE  80." 

IR  IIILDEBRAND  went  to  Prellsthorpe  Abbey,  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.     The  county  of 
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Z was  in   ecstasies.     "  So  right  and  proper  of  Mr. 

Hamilton  to  invite  the  dear  old  Sheriff.  Each  one 
felt  quite  sure  Mr.  Hamilton  ■would  prove  himself  a 
first-rate  man  on  all  points." 

But,  as  Sir  Hildebrand  was  at  Prellsthorpe,  it  fol- 
lowed that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrymore  drove  to  "  St.  Marv- 
on-the-Knoll  "  without  him.  As  the  carriaiie  returned 
slowly  up  the  ascent  to  the  Knoll  hill,  crowds  followed, 
all  looking  eager  and  anxious.  When,  according  to 
custom,  the  carriage  stopped,  Almeric  forgot  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  absence  of  his 
grandfather,  and  sat  perfectly  quiet,  watching  the 
gesticulations  and  jerks  while  on  the  wing  of  the  "  white 
throats."  "  Ficedulce  affi,nis."  Mrs.  Barrymore,  noticing 
the  strange  looks  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  her  shyness, 
said, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  good  woman  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  lady," — the  poor  people  all  thought  Almeric's 
wife  must  be  "  my  lady,"  and  all  used  that  title  when 
speaking  to  her  or  of  her,  "  Oh  !  my  lady,  and  where  be 
Sir  Hilh" 

"  Sir  Hildebrand,  Betty  ? — he  is  gone  to  see 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  He  is  staying  at  Prellsthorpe  Ab- 
bey." 

"Oh!  that  be  it;  then  Sir  Hill  hasna  got  nothing 
the  matter?     Us  was  feared  he  was  bad." 

By  "  bad,"  the  woman  meant  ill. 

"  Oh !  no,  thank  you,  Betty,  he  is  very  well." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  lady,"  said  an  old  man  ; 
"for  thirty  years,  come  next  September,  and  old  Sir 
Hill  has  never  missed  one  Sunday  to  the  church,  not 
when  he  was  to  his  home,  to  Heraldstowe." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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"  And  I  reckon,"  said  Betty,  "  it  is  nicrh  upon  twenty 
year  since  Sir  Hill  was  away." 

Sarah  told  Almeric  as  the  carriage  drove  on,  and  then 
he  reproached  himself  that  he  had  forgotten  the  people. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  I  was  so  absorbed  by  watching 
the  "white-throats" — they  have  the  oddest  ways  of 
jerking  in  their  flight  while  they  sing — and  I  forgot  that 
it  was  necessary  to  talk  and  make  myself  agreeable." 

But  the  people  said  of  him,  "  He'll  never  make  a 
Sir  Hill."  And  some  said,  "The  young  leddy,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  had  more  of  old  Sir  Hill  about  her  than  Mr. 
Barrymore." 

And  this  was  all  owing  to  Almeric's  quiet  ways.  His 
love  of  nature,  and  delight  in  watching  her  in  all  her 
forms,  often  made  him  absent  in  manner,  and  forgetful 
of  things  present. 

It  was  true  Sir  Hildebrand  had  not  slept  away  from 
Heraldstowe  for  fully  twenty  years,  excepting  always 
the  years  of  his  shrievalty,  when  certain  suites  of 
rooms  at  the  Landeswold  Hotel  were  got  up  in  much 
the  same  degree  of  comfort  as  his  own  apartments  at 
Heraldstowe,  and  of  course  he  was  always  attended  by 
liis  own  servants.  And  when  Sir  Hildebrand  was  away 
on  these  occasions,  Zara  and  Almeric  were  with  him. 
Therefore,  this  was  perhaps  the  first  time  for  many 
years  that  the  carriage  from  Heraldstowe  had  gone  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Knoll  without  Sir  Hilde- 
brand. As  we  have  recorded,  Almeric  did  not  make  a 
very  successful  debut. 

Sir  Hildebrand  was  absent  an  entire  month ;  but  Al- 
meric did  not  recover  his  position.  The  people  walked 
by  the  side  of  the   carriage,  and  asked  my  lady,  "  How 
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is  Sir  Hill  ?"  and  "  Have  your  ladyship  heard  about  Sir 
Hill  f '  Almeric  tried  to  talk  to  the  people,  but  they 
all  went  on  Sarah's  side  of  the  carriage ;  and,  besides, 
they  were  few  in  number. 

When  Sir  Hildebrand  returned,  he  announced  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plamilton  would  be  at  Heraldstowe  on 
the  morrow,  for  a  visit  of  a  week  or  so.  But  this  visit 
was  but  little  known  beyond  their  own  family  circle. 
Every  morning  a  man  was  despatched  to  Prellsthorpe 
for  letters. 

"For,"  said  Zara  to  her  grandpapa,  "you  see,  papa, 
we  must  visit  the  county ;  and  as  invitations  are  con- 
stantly pouring  in,  we  can  visit  our  friends  just  as  well 
from  Heraldstowe  as  from  Prellsthorpe  ;  only  we  must 
get  our  letters  regularly." 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  then  I  shall  see  you  always  in  a 
morning,  and  sometimes  have  your  brigiit  face  all  day, 
and  your  kind,  good  husband,  my  dear.  I  am  a  very 
happy  old  man,  Zara,  to  see  you  both  so  comfortably 
married,  you  and  Almeric,  so  much  after  my  own  heart. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  God — I  thank  Him  every  hour 
in  the  day,  and  I  pi'ay  for  blessings  on  your  young 
heads." 

And  so  the  Hamiltons  staid  more  than  a  month  at 
Heraldstowe,  instead  of  only  a  week.  It  is  true  they 
accepted  invitations,  and  visited,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  at  Prellsthorpe.  But  now,  at  this  middle  of  the 
month  of  August,  Mr.  Hamilton  thought  they  must 
return  to  the  Abbey.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were 
many  things  requiring  his  supervision. 

"  But  then,"  added  he,  addressing  Sir  Hildebrand, 
"  pray,  what  is  there  to  prevent  you  coming  to  us  ?" 

x2 
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"Notlnnii',  my  dear  boy,  nothing,"  said  Sir  Hilde- 
brand,  laughing ;  "  and  as  I  see  you  so  very  seldom,  I 
consider  it  a  paramount  duty  on  my  part  to  '  look 
you  up.' " 

"  We  really  ought  to  be  ^  looked  up,'  Zara,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  "  and  I  think  Almeric  and  Mrs. 
Barrymore  ought  to  come  and  help  Sir  Hildebrand,  he 
cannot  '  look  us  well  up'  without  help." 

"  Oh  !  Fulke,  Fulke,"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  when  I 
once  get  inside  that  dear  old  abbey  again,  I  mean  to 
stick  as  fast  as  any  leech." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Fulke  ;  "  and  I  hope  that  will 
encourage  you  to  prepare  for  a  long  visit,"  continued 
he,  addressing  Mrs.  Barrymore.  "  As  for  you,  Almeric, 
you  are  so  wrapped  up  in  your  birds  and  your  bees, 
I  am  afraid  you  will  find  Prellsthorpe  Abbey  dull." 

"  You  are  a  hearty  good  fellow,  Fulke,"  said  Almeric, 
grasping  his  hand  and  shaking  it  heartily;  for  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  told  him  "  the  little  beambird  "  was  to  be 
seen  at  Prellsthorpe,  and  other  species  of  birds,  which, 
strange  to  say,  were  not  in  the  Park  at  Heraldstowe. 

And  the  county  of  Z •  was  known  to  aver  that 

there  could  not  be  a  more  united  family  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain — probably  not  in  the  whole  world — than 
the  Barrymores  and  the  llamiltons. 

Almei'ic  and  Sarah  returned  to  Heraldstowe  after  a 
given  time,  and  the  carriage  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
Abbey  for  Sir  Hildebrand  on  such  a  day.  True  to  the 
appointment,  the  old  coachman  made  his  appearance. 
But,  unfortunately,  Sir  Hildebrand  did  not  feel  very 
well  that  morning — not  equal  to  the  drive.  Mr. 
Hamilton  dismissed  the  unwelcome  coach   and   horses 
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and  fat  old  coachman,  and  then  went  up  to  Sir  Hilda- 
brand,  and  said, 

"  Sir,  3'ou  are  my  prisoner — you  are  my  prisoner  for 
a  week,  or  for  two  weeks,  or  for  I  cannot  say  how  lonjr 
a  time.  And  I  have  sent  away  that  coach  that  drew 
up  at  my  doors  a  few  hoars  ago — I  have  sent  it  away 
empty.  The  hours  wing  themselves  joyously  in  your 
presence,  and  the  '  bees-wing '  awaits  you  at  a  particular 
hour." 

The  dear  old  man  laughed,  and  said, 

"  Fulke,  you  are  a  good  boy ;  I  do  believe  the  old 
monks  have  somehow  or  other  dropped  their  rich  mantle 
of  '  hospitality '  on  your  shoulders." 

And  Mrs.  Hamilton  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  his  forehead,  and  said, 

"  Now  I  am  made  happy  once  more,  we  shall  keep 
you  a  delightful  long  time." 

But  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Hildebrand  was 
certainly  as  cheerful  as  usual,  and  very  happy  to  remain 
at  Prellsthorpe,  an  increasing  debility  was  observed  in 
him  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Each  day  he 
arose  later;  each  evening  he  retired  to  rest  earlier. 
And  at  length,  on  coming  down  on  one  occasion,  and 
evidently  suffering  great  weakness,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  toilette,  he  sent  Jasper  for  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  taking 
her  hand,  and  kissing  it,  he  looked  lovingly  upon  her, 
but  did  not  speak. 

"  My  own  dear  papa  ! — tell  Mr.  Hamilton  to  come," 
said  she,  turning  to  Jasper. 

"  My  darling,"  whispered  Sir  Hildebrand,  "  will  you 
kindly  send  me  back  to  Heraldstowe  ? — no,  no ;  I  do 
not  mean  send — you  and  Fulke  go  with  me." 
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She  stooped,  and  kissed  his  forehead,  as  she  said, 

"  Fulke  is  cominoj,  dear  papa." 

"  I  think  I  am  a  little  tired,  my  dear,  but  I  must 
reach  Heraldstowe,  if  I  can " 

"  You  shall,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
had  just  entered  the  room. 

The  carria(];e  was  brou<i|;ht  round,  and  they  took  Sir 
Hildebrand  to  Heraldstowe.  Then  the  aged  i:rentlemaa 
revived  a  little  ;  he  seemed  at  once  satisfied  that  he  had 
reached  the  shelter  of  his  own  roof,  and  he  w^as  more 
cheerful  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  When  they 
were  conorei^ated  in  the  drawin£f-room  after  dinner.  Sir 
Hildebrand  called  their  attention  to  himself,  and  then 
said:  "  I  have  been  so  hap])y  with  you,  my  children — 
all  four  of  you — that  I  had  well-nigh  gone  to  my 
grave  and  left  a  duty  undone  ;  but  I  have  time — thank 
God,  I  have  time  !" 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Dear  papa,  you  must  not  talk,  and  tire  yourself. 
Almeric,  do  not  let  him.  I  will  sing  to  you,  my  own 
papa," 

"  Let  me  talk  for  you  now,  dear  papa,"  said  Almeric, 
"  and  to-morrow,  when  you  are  stronger " 

"  To-morrow  !"  said  Sir  Hildebrand,  as  he  fondled 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  played  with  her  hair. 

''  Only  wait  till  you  are  a  little  stronger,  dear  papa," 
said  she,  as  a  tear  dropped  upon  his  hand. 

"  Almeric,  my  dear  boy,  take  these  keys,  and  go  to 
the  large  wardrobe  in  my  dressing-room  ;  take  Palmer 
with  you,  and  give  him  the  cases  you  will  find  there  to 
bring  to  n)c." 

In  vain  they  entreated  him  not  to  trouble  himaelf — 
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he  would  not  listen.  The  cases  were  broiiirht,  and  one 
by  one,  as  he  pointed  them  out  to  Ahneric,  they  were 
laid  on  a  small  table  before  him. 

"  The  Heraldstowe  jewels  come  to  you,  my  dear 
Sarah,"  said  the  old  man,  kindly  takinfr  her  hand,  while 
Ahneric  displayed  the  treasures.  "  I  take  great  shame 
to  myself  that  I  did  not  remember  so  important  a  thing 
until  now.  The  diamonds  will  probably  require 
to  be  reset ;  there  has  been  no  Lady  Barrymore  for  forty 
years." 

Sir  Hildebrand  bowed  his  head,  and  again  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  away  the  cases,  and  prevail  upon  the 
aged  gentleman  not  to  trouble  himself.  But  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  am  sure  Almeric  will  accede  to  any  request  of 
yours,  and  have  them  reset  in  any  form  you  may  please. 
The  pearls  are  of  magnificent  lustre,  and  the  rubies 
have  always  been  greatly  admired  for  their  size  and 
brilliancy." 

Sarah,  modest  and  meek,  was  overwhelmed  by  such 
unexpected  riches.  And  Sir  Hildebrand  sat  quietly 
looking  on  while  each  separate  article  was  examined, 
admired,  and  replaced  in  its  case.  Then  turning  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  he  said  : 

"■  Your  mother  brought  valuable  jewellery  to  the 
Barry  mores,  my  dear,  and  I  have  always  put  them  aside 
for  her  only  daughter — as  your  own  mother's,  my 
darling,  you  will  value  them,  though  I  know  you  have  a 
kind  and  generous  husband,  who  will  never  deny  you 
anything  in  reason." 

And  then  these,  too,  were  taken  out  of  their  cases, 
and  admired  and  commented  upon,  and  all  the  time  Sir 
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Ilildebrand  could  not  help  "  blaming  himself  "  for  hav- 
ing delayed  so  important  a  thing  for  so  long  a  time. 
And  so  this,  then,  was  the  reason  of  Sir  Hildebrand's 
haste  to  get  back  to  Ileraldstowe  !  And  now  that  the 
trying  scene  was  over,  perhaps  he  would  rally — at  least, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  thought  so  ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not 
agree  in  this  opinion. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Hildebrand  lay  very  late,  and 
!Mrs.  Hamilton  was  proportionately  anxious  ;  but  when 
he  did  make  his  appearance,  he  assured  everybody  "  he 
was  much  better — much  better — in  point  of  fact,  his 
conscience — his  wicked  conscience — had  weighed  him 
down  when  he  remembered  the  jewels."  And  then  the 
ladies  made  him  laugh  by  telling  him  "they  were  weighed 
down  to  the  very  ground  by  the  value  and  number  of 
his  gifts." 

At  dinner  he  joked  "  Fulke  "  about  the  "  beeswing," 
and  retired  to  rest  in  a  most  haj)py  frame  of  mind. 
Mr.  Hamilton  again  shook  his  head  ominously  when 
Mrs.  Hamilton  observed  to  him  "  that  dear  papa  was 
quite  himself — in  such  spirits  !" 

Alas  !  at  that  same  hour  on  the  following  day  Sir 
Hildebrand  had  gone  to  that  bourne  whence  no  travel- 
k-r  returneth.  He  had  had  a  few  spoonsful  of  choco- 
late for  breakfast,  tlien  he  lay  and  dozed.  In  the  after- 
noon he  complained  of  the  darkness  of  the  room — alas  ! 
the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly,  the  curtains  were 
unrlrawn,  but  there  was  "  no  more  ligiit "  for  Sir 
Hildebrand.  One  by  one  his  children  assembled  by  his 
bedside,  and  without  a  sigh,  and  with  a  hand  of 
Almeric  and  Zara  in  each  of  his,  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Barrymore  both  present,  the  old  man  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  GOOD  IS  GOD  AND  LONG  IS  ETERNITY." 

THE  county  of  Z was  taken  by  surprise.  The  peo- 
ple had  not  anticipated  this  heavy  loss  ;  thoui^h  they 
knew  Sir  Hildebrand  was  an  aged  gentleman,  they  had 
not  been  prepared  to  lose  him.     Their  dear  old   Sheriff 

was  gone  !     It  is  no  fiction  to  say  the  county  of   Z 

wept.  Everyone  sorrowed  for  the  "  fine  old  English 
gentleman " — for  the  kindly-hearted,  generous,  and 
charitable  old  man.  The  noble  Premier  of  our  own 
day  was  not  more  lamented  by  all  classes  of  people 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  was 
Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore  in  the  county  of 
Z . 

He  lay  in  state  in  the  banqueting  room  at  Herald- 
stowe  for  fourteen  days.  The  shutters  were  closed  and 
the  large  room  hung  with  black.  The  Barrymore  arms 
emblazoned  on  black  velvet,  and  encircled  by  massive 
silver  frames,  were  placed  here  and  there  on  the  walls. 
All  the  candelabra  were  of  silver,  and  the  wax  lights  so 
tall  and  thick  that  they  burned  night  and  day  through 
the  fourteen  days.  There  were  twelve  watchers  by  the 
cofiin,  relieved  every  two  hours.  The  coflSn  was  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  and  had  the  arms  of  the  Barrymores 
emblazoned  on  the  sides  and  on  the  top.  The  plate  that 
bore  his  name  was  of  silver  gilt,  as  were  also  the  handles 
of  the  coffin,  and  other  ornaments  at  the  sides. 

And  then  came  his  funeral. 

The  county  of  Z said,  "  nothing  in  his  life  be- 
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came  him  more  than  his  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
his  executors  after  his  death.  One  hundred  poor  men 
from  the  town  of  Sto\ve-in-the-Valley  were  to  carry  him 
to  his  grave ;  each  man  to  have  a  suit  of  black  and  a 
sovereign.  The  distance  from  Heraldstowe  to  the 
church,  by  the  carriage  drive,  was  about  two  miles  and 
a  half.  Ten  at  a  time  the  poor  men  were  to  carry  him 
— each  ten  to  be  relieved  at  certain  intervals — through 
the  magnificent  park  he  had  loved  so  well. 

No,  it  is  no  symbol  to  record  that  "  there  was  much 
weeping."  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  muffled  peals  rang 
from  all  the  bells  in  the  county,  and  a  real  heartfelt  sor- 
row pervaded  all  ranks.  The  people  whispered  in  their 
bitter  sorrow,  "  That  when  they  recalled  their  last  visit 
to  that  lovely  park,  and  their  last  reception  at  that  splen- 
did old  home — when  they  remembered  '  tliat  fine  old 
Entjlish  iientleman'  standin"  at  his  hall  door  surrounded 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land,  while  the 
groomsmen  played  '  the  game  of  the  slipper,'  they  had 
no  strength  to  fancy  him  borne  through  his  beloved 
park  to  'his  long  home.'  But  they  knew  that  it  was  so." 
Sorrowfully  and  with  many  tears  they  acknowledged  that 
it  must  be  so. 

As  we  have  recorded,  the  coffin  was  borne  through 
the  park  by  relays  of  men  ten  at  a  time ;  the  six  horses 
that  should  have  drawn  the  hearse  were  led  before  the 
coffin,  in  all  their  melancholy  trappings.  The  chief 
mourners  followed.  Sir  Almeric  alone,  in  a  coach  drawn 
bysixblackhorses.  Then  followed  Mr.  Hamilton  andCap- 
tain  Fortescue,  also  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  black  horses. 
The  javelin  men,  thirty  in  number,  now  in  new  suits  of 
mourning,  walked  their  horses  on  either  side  of  the  coffin 
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and  chief  mourning  coach.  The  two  trumpeters,  who  on 
all  other  occasions  came  first,  and  by  their  grand  strains 
announced  the  events  which  were  to  take  place,  on  tin's 
sad  occasion  came  last,  their  instruments  slung  at  their 
backs  and  covered  with  black  crape.  Their  ofiice  was 
over — their  trumpets  valueless  ;  there  was  now  only  one 
"  Last  Trump  "  that  could  awaken  the  honoured  and  the 
revered  "  fine  old  English  gentleman  "  they  were  then  so 
sorrowfully  following  to  his  tomb. 

The  pall  was  borne  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  county,  also  in  relays 
of  ten  at  a  time,  and  bareheaded,  for  all  sought  to  honour 
the  dead,  and  to  pay  that  courtesy  to  his  ashes  he  him- 
self had  ever  given  to  all  men.  The  whole  train  of  do- 
mestic servants  followed  in  mourning  coaches,  and  ''old 
Colonel,"  Sir  Hildebrand's  old  saddle-horse,  the  last  left 
of  his  numerous  stud,  for  Sir  Hildebrand  had  not  been 
on  horseback  for  many  years,  was  fetched  from  his  en- 
jo3'able  pastures  and  shod  for  the  occasion,  and  thus 
"  the  riderless  horse  was  led  in  the  rear."  The  closed 
and  empty  carriages  of  the  county  followed.  The 
cavalcade  was  so  long  it  was  thought  the  coffin  would 
be  entering  the  church  before  the  last  carriage  had 
joined  the  procession. 

The  church  was  hung  with  black,  and  crowded  with 
respectable  people.  The  two  clergymen  who  met  the 
corpse  at  the  "  Lych-gate  " — where,  in  conformity  with 
the  custom  of  that  parish,  the  bearers  had  rested  the 
coffin — were  !Mr.  Prebendary  Thorn,  of  Stowe,  and  the 
Honourable  Walter  Spencer,  the  Rector  of  Prellsthorpe. 

Mr.  Thorn  began  the  usual  poi'tion  of  Scripture  ap- 
pointed  to   be  read,  but  before  he  had  uttered  many 
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words  his  voice  was  totally  inaudible.  It  was  said 
"  tears  "  dro])ped  on  the  book  in  his  hand ;  certain  it  is 
his  colleague  Mr.  Spencer  took  up  the  words,  and  Mr. 
Thorn  ceased  speaking,  and  the  service  was  read  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  the  end.  Hushed  sounds  of  weeping  and 
occasional  sobs  were  heard  during  the  ceremony.  We 
have  omitted  to  state  that  the  Kifles  from  the  three  towns 
of  Stowe,  Prellsthorpe,  and  Thorney-Dj^ke,  walked  on 
each  side  the  closed  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
every  man  with  crape  on  his  arm. 

All  was  over.     "  The  fine  old   English  gentleman " 
slept  amid  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  CONFESSION    OF    A    FAULT    MAKES    HALF    AMENDS." "  THE 

CEUTCU  OF  TIME  DOES  MORE  THAN   THE  CLUB   OF   HERCULES." 

4  FEW  weeks  after  the  funeral  of  Sir  Hildebrand, 
^jL  Lady  Barrymore  went  accidentally  into  the  library 
at  Heraldstowe,  that  very  library  in  which  had  been  all 
the  fuss  about  "  the  six-angel  piece  "  at  the  opening  of 
this  chronicle,  and  there  she  saw  her  husband.  Sir 
Almeric,  aj)]jarently  in  bitter  grief.  Sarah  stepped  back 
and  retired  from  the  room.  She  did  not  like  to  intrude 
upon  his  sorrow,  and  yet  she  longed  to  try  to  comfort 
him.  She  had  observed  that  the  library  table  was 
covered  with  trays  full  of  coins,  such  as  she  knew  be- 
longed to  the  cabinets  there,  and  she  thought  perhaps 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Hildebrand  was  re-awakened 
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by  tlie  sifrht  of  the  treasures  that  liad  belonged  to  him 
in  his  lifetime.  Lady  Banymore  also  observed  tliat  Sir 
Almei'ic  daily  became  more  silent  and  thouglitful.  She 
began  to  fear  he  was  relapsing  into  that  sort  of  health 
that  had  made  his  friends  so  anxious  on  his  account  in 
the  summer  before  her  marriage  ;  but,  in  her  quiet  way, 
she  said  nothing.  It  is  true  she  watched  him  anxiously, 
and  tried  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  be  a  comfort 
to  him,  and  Sir  Almeric  was  always  kind  and  affectionate 
towards  her.  But  on  another  occasion  the  very  same 
thing  occurred.  She  accidentally  entered  the  library,  and 
was  again  an  unwilling  witness  to  Sir  Almeric's  distress. 
She  did  not  hesitate  now,  but  gently  putting  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  sorrow. 
And  then  Sir  Almeric  drew  his  wife  closer  to  him,  and 
startled  her  by  telling  her  he  had  committed  a  great  sin. 
By  some  not  very  unnatural  process  of  reasoning,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  when  the  property 
came  into  his  own  hands — by  some  inward  process  of 
reasoning  Sir  Almeric  convicted  himself  of  the  sin  of 
theft,  in  the  matter  of  the  "  six-angel  piece."  In  vain 
he  assured  himself  men  ought  to  be  judged  by  their  in- 
tentions, and  that  he  had  had  no  intention  to  steal ;  he 
had  taken  the  coin  in  the  first  instance  accidentally,  for 
several  trifling  circumstances  combining  had  left  him 
with  the  coin  in  his  hand,  at  a  distance  from  the  cabinet 
from  which  he  had  taken  it.  All  this  he  acknowledged 
was  simply  true.  But  then  what  prevented  him  from 
restoring  the  coin  to  the  drawer?  He  himself  had  closed 
it  on  his  return  to  the  library  with  his  sister,  but  he  had 
kept  the  coin  in  his  pocket.  And  then  he  again  argued 
he  only  wanted  to  examine  it,  not  to  steal  it.     He  even 
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wished  to  restore  it  when  the  loss  was  discovered,  but  he 
could  not  firet  it  out  of  the  arm  of  the  statue.  All  this 
was  true.  But  why,  then,  when  it  was  again  in  his  own 
possession,  did  he  not  go  to  his  dear  old  grandfather  and 
restore  it  to  him  ? 

It  seemed  almost  strange  to  Sir  Almericthat  he  should 
all  along  have  felt  himself  so  innocent  of  any  evil  in- 
tention, and  now  that  he  should  suddenly  feel  himself 
very  guilty.  But  it  was  so.  The  house  of  Barrymore, 
as  a  rule,  was  not  prone  to  evil  deeds,  and  Lady  Barry- 
more  could  not  credit  her  husband's  words.  But  when 
he  insisted  upon  confessing  his  sin  to  her,  and  when  he 
actually  told  her  the  history  of  the  "six- angel  piece," 
after  it  came  into  his  possession,  her  alarm  was  con- 
siderable. She  put  no  faith  in  his  words.  She  was  sure 
his  state  of  health  caused  these  extraordinary  fancies, 
and  she  feared  that  even  now  he  was  attacked  by  in- 
cipient fever.  Siie  had  the  tact  to  listen  cpiietly  to  him, 
and  then  keep  her  own  opinion  to  herself.  She  tried  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him,  but  she  did  not  succeed  very 
well. 

"  The  sight  of  these  coins  takes  away  from  me  every 
pleasure  the  world  could  give  me  !  They  are  a  daily 
punishment  to  me!"  said  Sir  Almeric. 

"  Then  why  look  at  them  f '  said  Lady  Barrymore, 
for  she  saw  the  table  was  again  covered  with  trays  full 
of  coins. 

Sir  Almeric  did  not  reply  to  Lady  Barrymore's  query. 

"  And  that  one  empty  space,"  said  he,  putting  his 
finger  upon  the  space  that  had  formerly  contained  the 
"six-angel  piece,"  "is  always  present  to  my  waking  eyes." 

Lady  Barrymore  suggested  that  the  trays  should  be 
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returned  to  the  cabinet,  and  locked  up,  and  that  Al- 
nieric  should  not  trouble  himself  about  such  things. 
This  might  be  very  wise  advice,  but  unfortunately  Sir 
Alraeric  only  shook  his  head  disconsolately,  and  seemed 
determined  to  be  as  unhappy  as  the  sight  of  the  coins 
could  make  him. 

Lady  Barrymore  sent  for  her  father,  Captain  For- 
tescue,  and  told  him  her  trouble.  Captain  Fortescue 
very  wisely  advised  his  daughter  not  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  any  one.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  but  that  Almeric  was  "a  little  wrong"  on  some 
points.  Therefore,  the  less  said  on  such  subjects  the 
better.  As  for  the  "  six-angel  piece,"  he  himself  had 
always  doubted  the  fact  that  it  was  ever  in  Sir  Hilde- 
brand's  possession.  He  had  always  had  a  doubt,  even  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  loss,  though  he  had  kept  his 
unbelief  to  himself,  because  it  was  a  coin  too  unique  in 
itself,  and  too  valuable  to  be  in  the  cabinet  of  any  private 
gentleman  without  his  own  knowledge.  Now  he  himself 
had  repeatedly  seen  Sir  Ilildebrand's  coins,  but  most 
assuredly  he  had  never  seen  the  "  six  angels."  It  was 
said  this  coin  had  turned  up  amongst  a  lot  of  supposed 
duplicates  put  away  by  Sir  Hildebrand  ;  but  he  put  no 
faith  in  that  assertion,  although  he  admitted  that  oc- 
casionally coins  did  turn  up  that  had  been  stowed  out  of 
sight,  or  forgotten,  the  first  gold  sovereign  of  Henry  VII. 
was  an  instance.  But  a  unique  coin  like  the  "six- 
angel  piece"  could  not  be  forgotten  by  any  one  so  eager 
in  numismatics  as  had  been  Sir  Hildebrand  Barrymore. 

"  And,  besides,  my  dear  Sarah,  I  need  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  tell  you  all  this,  for  the  last  time  I  was  in 
town  I  went  to  the  coin-room  at  the  British  Museum, 
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and  there,  among  the  coins  of  Edward  YI.,  I  myself 
saw  the  '  six-angel  piece.'  And  that  is  at  once  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  it  never  was  in  the  cabinet  of  my  dear 
old  friend.  Tlierefore  there  is  the  greater  necessity  to 
keep  things  quiet.  Do  not  mention  the  subject  to  any 
one." 

"  Should  I  not  send  for  Dr.  Quinn  V  said  she. 

"  I  do  not  advise  it.  See  Mrs.  Hamilton  as  soon  as 
you  can  ;  she  verv  likely  understands  her  brother's 
odd  fancies  better  than  you  can  at  present,  my  dear." 

When  Sir  Almeric  and  Lady  Barrymore  resumed 
the  ordinary  routine  of  their  lives,  after  the  great  break 
caused  by  the  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  attended 
the  services  at  St.  Marv-on-the-Knoll  in  the  usual  way, 
for  a  time  the  men  in  their  suits  of  black,  who  had 
borne  the  old  Sir  Hildebrand  to  his  grave,  and  some  few 
of  the  women,  followed  the  old  custom  of  ascending  the 
Knoll  hill  with  the  carriage.  Sir  Almeric  took  no 
notice,  and  Lady  Barrymore,  though  she  had  prepared 
herself  to  speak  to  the  peoy)le  who  came  near  to  her 
side  of  the  carriage,  had  really  no  chance ;  for,  on 
reaching  the  top,  the  horses  trotted  on,  and  there  was  an 
end.  The  old  coachman — Sir  Hildebrand's  coachman — 
had  been  pensioned  off ;  the  old  coach  horses  had  had 
their  shoes  taken  off,  and  were  turned  out  to  grass ;  and 
Sir  Almeric's  young  horses,  like  Mr.  Hamilton's  greys, 
were  not  fatigued  with  so  slight  an  ascent  as  the  Knoll 
hill ;  nor  would  Sir  Almeric's  coachman  stop  wilhout 
orders.  Captain  Fortescue  had  said,  "  That  as  regarded 
the  horses  and  the  coachman,  they  were  not  pensioned 
off  at  all  too  early ;  and  as  regarded  the  Knoll  hill,  for 
his  part  he  did  not  think  Sir  Almeric  was  the  man  to 
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keep  up  such  customs ;  and  if  lie  did  not  do  it  heartily 
and  with  good  will,  he  had  better  not  do  it  at  all." 

Sir  Almeric,  when  no  other  matter  of  thought  occu- 
pied his  brain  at  the  time,  would  notice  the  old  men  or 
women  in  his  quiet  way,  and  once  or  twice  actuallv 
stopped  the  carriage  to  speak  to  the  people.  But  as  the 
people  had  been  so  often  disappointed,  they  were  not 
prepared  for  this  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  new 
Baronet,  and  had  very  generally  turned  away  after 
walking  on  a  little  way  up  the  hill. 

"  He  isna  a  Sir  Hill,"  said  one. 

"No;  he  is  a  long  ways  from  old  Sir  Hill,"  said 
another. 

"I  don't  never  care  to  go  toiling  up  the  Knoll  now," 
said  a  third;  "when  us  had  a  hearty  '  crack '  wi' old 
Sir  Hill  at  the  top,  it  was  worth  something — there  be 
no  '  crack '  now." 

"  But,  bless  us,  Sir  Almeric  '11  never  be  a  old  Sir 
Hill — my  opinion,"  said  an  old  man  ;  and  the  practice 
of  following  the  carriage  up  the  Knoll  hill  was  gradually 
discontinued. 

But  if  tliis  practice  was  discontinued,  others  became 
popular,  and  such  as  had  never  before  been  known  in 
the  annals  of  Heraldstowe.  Boys  went  bird-nesting; 
old  women  went  picking  sticks  ;  others  walked  in  the 
"  lover's  walk,"  not  only,  as  Sir  Hildebrand  would  have 
called  them,  "  sweethearts,"  but  any  others  who  pleased, 
and  on  Sunday  or  week-day  ;  and  all  this  without  per- 
mission, and  in  Heraldstowe  Park,  which  had  never  been 
invaded,  without  consent  of  the  owner,  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  All  this  was  very  wrong. 
The  keepers  complained  t6  Sir  Almeric  that  they  were 
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set  at  defiance  ;  but  it  was  not  in  Sir  Almeric's  nature 
vifTorouslj  to  assert  his  authority,  and  insist  upon  the 
privacy  of  his  own  grounds. 

The  people  made  excuses  for  themselves  by  saying, 
"  It  was  all  very  well  to  do  as  old  Sir  Hill  wished  them. 
They  had  a-knowed  he  all  their  lives,  and  he  had  a-got 
the  right  to  keep  them  out.  But  now  times  was  altered, 
since  old  Sir  Hill  was  a  boy,  and  everything  had  turned 
right  round  and  quite  different,  and  they  knowed  now, 
as  they  as  had  lived  in  Stowe  all  their  lives  had  so 
good  a  right  to  walk  in  Stowe  Park  as  Sir  Almeric  his- 
self.  And  all  over  England  'twas  the  same — the  people 
had  a-got  their  rights.  And  if  old  Sir  Hill  was  'live 
now,  they  could  a-walked  wherever  they  pleased,  for  old 
Sir  Hill  never  said  '  no.'  " 

And  so  they  walked  all  over  the  Park,  and  did  a  great 
deal  as  they  liked ;  but  they  quite  put  aside  the  fact 
that  they  had  always  asked  permission  of  old  Sir  Hill, 
which  they  never  did  of  Sir  Almeric.  Though  Sir 
Almeric  had  been  in  some  sort  to  blame  in  not  remem- 
bering to  notice  the  peoj)le  on  such  occasions  as  by  long 
habit  they  were  familiar  with,  still,  a  new  order  of 
things  had  arisen  ;  and  the  state  of  the  people  at  Sir 
Hildcbrand's  death  was  not  what  it  had  been  in  his 
boyhood. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  very  few  parks  in  England — 
if  any — near  to  a  country  town  or  village  that  are  not 
more  or  less  invaded  at  all  times  of  the  year  ;  and  fewer 
still,  perhaps,  where  old  conservative  customs  had  been 
preserved  so  long,  or  where  the  people  retained  so  long 
their  primitive  manners.  But  the  onward  march  of 
civilization  came,  and  if  it  swept  away  many  old  cus- 
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toms  that  had  formerly  united  the  great  landholder  with 
the  people,  it  also  brought  in  many  new  customs  un- 
favourable to  the  property  of  the  gentry  of  the  land. 

Sir  Almeric  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  people 
getting  "  a  footing  here  and  perhaps  another  there ;"'  he 
did  not  foresee  that  the  loss  of  his  choicest  birds  must 
follow,  and  the  quiet  and  lonely  beauty  of  the  Park  be 
destroyed.  And,  perhaps  for  Sir  Almeric's  short 
career,  these  changes  did  not  much  signify. 

Lady  Barrymore  related  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Sir  Al- 
meric's confession  to  her  on  the  subject  of  "  the  six-angel 
piece ;"  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  sought  Almeric  with  an  in- 
tention of  trying  to  persuade  him  to  forget  it  alto- 
gether. 

"  Zara,''  said  he,  solemnly,  *'  here  is  the  retributive 
justice  of  the  whole  thing.  If  I  had  never  taken  that 
coin,  it  would  even  now  be  there — there,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  empty  space  in  the  third  tray  in  one  of  his  late 
grandfather's  cabinets ;  "  it  would  now  be  lying  there — 
it  would  be  mine — I  myself  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  it ;  or,  if  I  had  only  restored  it  when  it  accidentally 
returned  to  my  hands,  it  would  now  be  lying  there — 
there,  in  the  corner  of  that  tiny  tray,  and  I  should  be  a 
happy  man ;  or,  at  least,  I  should  never  have  had  this 
dread  incubus  that  weighs  me  down  to  the  earth." 

In  vain  Mrs.  Hamilton  attempted  to  comfort  him — 
he  would  not  listen  ;  and  she  felt  herself  but  ill  quaU- 
fied  to  comfort,  because,  like  Captain  Fortescue,  she 
thought  Almeric's  imagination  had  run  away  with  his 
judgment,  and  that  there  was  no  absolute  truth  in  his 
very  strange  account  of  the  coin.  And  both  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Lady  Barrymore  lamented  that  he  became 
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daily  more  silent,  more  abstracted,  and  less  able  to  mix 
in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life. 

The  Christmas  after  the  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  an 
heir  was  born  to  Heraldstowe.  The  families  were  still 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  old  Baronet,  the  hatchment 
was  still  to  be  seen  over  the  hall-door.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  christening.  Lady  Barrymore  wanted  to  call  the 
boy  Almeric  Hildebrand.     But  no.     Sir  Almeric  said, 

"  The  boy  should  be  called  '  Hildebrand,'  and  if  he 
would  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great-grandfather 
whose  name  he  bore,  he  would  follow  the  example  of  a 
good  man,  and  a  much  better  man  than  his  father." 

The  baby  thrived.  But  the  young  baronet  grew 
daily  more  and  more  silent,  and  less  and  less  willing 
to  go  into  society.  Before  the  baby  was  six  months  old 
he  became  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore,  and  Sir  Al- 
meric slept  with  his  fathers. 

As  will  be  understood,  Lady  Barrymore  sorrowed 
deeply  for  the  husband  who  had  always  appreciated 
her,  and  always  been  kind  and  affectionate  to  her. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  her  widowhood.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Fortescue  resided  with  her  af  Heraldstowe. 
^Ir.  Hamilton  and  Ca])tain  Fortescue  were  guardians  to 
the  heir. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Heraldstowe,  that  Cap- 
tain Fortescue  exerted  himself  to  what  he  called  "  get 
the  people  into  order  again."  Not  only  did  he  tell  the 
coachman — on  the  return  of  the  party  from  church — to 
walk  his  horses  slowly  up  the  Knoll  hill,  but  also  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  at  the  top.  But  the  people  did  not 
follow.  On  the  next  Sunday  the  wise  captain  directed 
that  the  nursemaid,  with  the  baby-boy  on  her  lap,  should 
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be  driven  in  a  pony-carrianje  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Knoll  hill ;  and  when-  the  usual  carriage  drew  up,  and 
Lady  Barrymore  entered,  the  nurse  and  baby  also 
entered,  and  very  slowly  the  horses  began  the  ascent. 
Captain  Fortescue  himself  walked,  and  seeing  that 
still  the  people  were  turning  away,  he  even  stopped  and 
said, 

"  Surely  you  have  not  given  up  the  good  old  custom 
of  ascending  the  Knoll  f  No  one  spoke.  "  Would  you 
not  like  to  see  the  baby?  the  young  Sir  Hill !"  He  cut 
the  Christian  name  short,  because  he  thought  the  people's 
hearts  would  open  the  more  to  the  baby.  He  was  de- 
ceived. On  the  faces  of  the  old  a  sort  of  sneer  might 
be  seen ;  but  the  young  looked  bold  and  impudent,  and 
if  Captain  Fortescue  had  remained  there  much  longer, 
they  would  probably  have  attacked  him  with  the  query, 
"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  We  have  a  right  to  do 
as  we  like ;  and  we  will  do  as  we  like — we  will  walk  up 
the  hill  if  we  like,  or  we  will  stay  at  the  bottom  if  we 
like,  and  you  had  better  to  mind  your  own  business,  and 
to  let  us  alone !"  An  adept  at  reading  the  expression 
of  countenances.  Captain  Fortescue,  with  a  kind  "  Good 
morning,  my  friends,"  walked  on. 

"And  do  he  think,"  said  an  old  man  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "  do  he  think  as  us  will  take  he 
for  '  old  Sir  Hill  !'  " 

"  He,  been't  old  Sir  Hill  yet !"  said  a  woman,  "  he  be 
the  cap'en." 

"  No.  And  he  never  can't  be  old  Sir  Hill !  It  be  as 
if  they  think  as  us  was  to  mind  what  they  say  !"  said 
another. 

"  Old  Sir  Hill  had  a-got  the  right,"  said  a  young  man  ; 
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"  but  I  can't  see  as  any  one  has  a-got  a  right  now  he 
be  dead!" 

"  In  course  not,  nobody  has  no  rights  now,  Bill,  to 
have  parks  as  us  may  not  walk  in  ! "  said  a  burly-look- 
ing man,  a  great  man  at  the  public-house,  the  oracle  of 
Stowe,  and  a  dissolute  character.  ■ 

During  the  residence  of  the  Fortescues  with  Lady 
Barrymore  at  Heraldstowe,  Captain  Fortescue,  in  his 
strolls  here  and  there,  came  upon  first  one  and  then  an- 
other who  were  trespassing. 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,  have  you  had  leave  to  come 
here  and  pick  up  sticks'?"  said  he. 

"  Leave !  Lor'  bless  yer  honour,  why,  old  Sir  Hill  be 
dead  and  buried  long  ago  !" 

The  woman  went  on  picking  up  sticks,  and  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  say  another  word. 

"  But  if  Sir  Hill  is  dead,  his  successor  and  represen- 
tative is  alive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  owe  the 
same  respect  to  him,  and  to  his  property,  as  you  did  to 
Sir  Hill  in  his  life-time  !" 

The  woman's  astonishment  was  very  great.  She  now 
ceased  from  her  work,  and  setting  her  arms  akimbo,  said, 

"  What !  to  that  there  babby  f ' 

"  The  present  Sir  Hildebrand — though  an  infant — 
has  guardians,  who  are  bound  to  protect  his  property 
until  he  comes  of  age,  and  those  who  break  the  laws 
must " 

"  Break  the  laws  !"  said  the  woman  angrily,  "  why, 
what  harm  be  I  a-rloing  a-picking  up  these  here  sticks 
as  you  wouldna'  burn  yourselfs !  Why,  old  Sir  Hill — 
bless  his  heart ! — has  aturned  us  into  the  Park  by 
a  score  a  time  to  pick  up  sticks !     And  us  had  a-got 
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great  stacks  of  wood  in  old  Sir  Hill's  time— ay,  and 
he'd,  maybe,  send  us  out  some  beer  '  to  warm  us  old 
hearts,'  he  said,  if  he  had  seed  us  'bout  the  Park,  or 
leastways  send  us  to  the  shop  in  Stowe  to  get  a  pound 
of  tea  r 

"  Exactly,  my  good  woman,  and  you  and  your  neigh- 
bours may  have  the  usual  permissions  granted  to  you  in 
the  usual  way.  No  one  seeks  to  debar  you  or  any  of 
the  people  in  Stowe,  who  so  kindly  remember  old  Sir 
Hill,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  behave  well  to  his 
great-grandson  ;  no  one  seeks  to  debar  you  from  your 
old  privileges  ;  but  if  you  come  here  without  permission 
you  are  trespassing." 

"  Oh  !  I  be  a-trespassing !     And  what  be  that,  pray  f 

Captain  Fortescue  was  determined  not  to  be  provoked 
into  ill-temper,  and  therefore  he  very  kindly  explained 
to  the  woman  that  if  he — Captain  Fortescue — went  to 
her  cottage  and  entered  her  garden,  and  walked  about 
her  property  when  he  pleased,  and  without  her  permis- 
sion, he  should  be  committing  a  trespass  !  The  woman 
replied  with  an  arch  leer,  "And  I  should  say  you  be  very 
welcome  !  And  when  that  there  babby,  as  you  be  the 
grandad  to,  comes  to  be  so  old  as  old  Sir  Hill,  and 
'  cracks '  with  us  when  he  sees  us,  us  will,  maybe,  hae  a 
*  crack '  with  he,  and  ax  he  to  give  us  a  permit  to  pick 
up  sticks  I — gude  morning  I" 

The  end  of  all  this  was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Captain 
Fortescue,  putting  their  wise  heads  together,  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  place  during  the  minority  of 
the  present  Baronet. 

And  then  Lady  Barrymore  returned  to  the  Pynes, 
and  had  her  own  establishment  under  the  roof  of  her 
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father.  And  Heraldstowe  was  let.  And  notices  were 
l)laced  in  different  parts  of  the  Park  warning  off  tres- 
passers. And  locks  were  put  on  the  gates,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  commenced. 

Lady  Barrymore  and  the  young   Sir  Hildebrand  left 
Heraldstowe    about   one   year   after  the    death    of  the 

former  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  the  county  of  Z grieved 

much. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  MR.  AND  MRS.  BULL." 

WE  have  recorded  events  down  to  twelve  months 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barry- 
more,  and  left  the  fine  mediaeval  halls  of  Heraldstowe 
in  the  hands  of  strangers.  And  now  we  must  return  to 
Mr.  Maynooth  and  Lady  Grel. 

In  this  first  year  of  their  married  life  the  gentry  in  the 

countv  of  Z discovered  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 

in  their  former  want  of  appreciation  of  Raymond  May- 
nooth. They  discovered  they  had  never  valued  him  as 
he  deserved.  They  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
hardhearted,  insensible  giant,  who  thought  much  more 
of  his  own  beard  than  of  the  lovely  ladies  in  the  county 

of  Z ;  and  now  they  had  to  open  their  astonished 

eyes  and  confess  that  he  was  "  a  king  "  among  men,  a 
"prince"  among  husbands,  a  fine  young  English  gentle- 
man, and  a  grand  specimen  of  the  "  Great  Briton  "  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Lady  Grel  was  one 
greatly  to  be  envied  among  women.     Somehow  or  other 
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some  lady  or  ladies  must  have  had  a  great  loss,  because 
Raymond  Maynooth  had  never  been  understood.  It 
was  true  they  had  rather  looked  down  upon  his  beard — ■ 
rather  scoffed  at  it  when  they  conveniently  could,  as  a 
something  that  always  seemed  to  stand  between  them 
and  its  owner.  He  said  he  prided  himself  on  his  beard, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ladies.  But  the  ladies  thoucrht  that 
was  "  all  bosh,"  and  how  it  happened  that  that  child 
Lady  Grel  discovered  it  was  not  "  bosh  "  was  a  mystery 

to  the  dwellers  in  the  county  of  Z . 

Yes,  they  confessed  they  had  made  one  long  mistake 
from  beginnincr  to  end.  When  Mr.  Maynooth  returned 
from  his  long  years  of  travelling,  and  the  county  wished 
to  fete  him,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  feted,  and 
always  received  the  county  himself  very  handsomely ; 
but  then  he  took  to  "  little  sweethearts,"  and  to  petting 
his  beard,  and  though  for  some  long  time  the  county 
bore  with  his  apathy  and  insensibility  to  the  charms  of 
the  loveliest  women  in  the  world,  they  at  length  put 
him  on  "  the  shelf,"  as  one  of  the  insensates  among 
handsome  men — a  sort  of  creature  to  be  looked  at  and 
admired,  but — as  a  matter  of  ])rinciple  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies — never  to  be  loved !  And  now,  to  discover 
that   the   Lady    Grel  was    decidedly  one    of  the  very 

happiest  women  in  the  large  county  of  Z ,  certainly 

some  lady  must  have  lost  something,  and  it  was  more 
than  suspected  that  child  Lady  Grel  had  gained  every- 
thing. And  then  there  was  no  denying  the  plain  truth 
that  Mr.  Maynooth  was  remarkably  handsome.  Lideed 
it  was  currently  reported  he  had  grown  larger  and  hand- 
somer since  his  marriao;e.  And  he  was  so  aifable,  so 
hospitable,  so  willing  to  come  forward  and  be  anything, 
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and  do  anything  and  everything  for  everybody,  that  at 
length  they  summed  up  their  reflections  with  the  re- 
mark, that  if  they  had  so  great  a  sorrow  as  to  have 
followed  to  his  grave  the  "  grandest  old  English  gentle- 
man "  that  England  had  ever  seen,  a  new  star  had 
arisen  in  the  countv,  and  they  had  now  "the  handsomest 
young  English  gentleman"  of  the  present  century,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  their  pride  and  their  happiness. 

The  two  adjoining   counties  sneered,  as  they  always 

did   when    the    county   of  Z was,   what   the    two 

counties  called,  in  "  high  feather."     But  the   county  of 

Z took  no  notice.     Some  said,  "  Let  them  sneer, 

and  let  them  match  our  *  Great  Briton  of  the  nineteenth 
century'  if  they  can." 

Now,  very  soon  after  his  marriage,  Raymond  told 
Grel  that  it  was  a  particular  and  well-known  pleasure 
to  an  Englishman  to  grumble — in  point  of  fact,  Mr. 
Bull  could  not  get  on  without  his  grumble.  He  him- 
self would  scorn  to  be  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  he  was 
very  happy  to  tell  her  he  had  one  legitimate  source  for 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  grumble  that  would  last  him  his 
life.  It  is  recorded  Mrs.  Bull,  in  the  person  of  the 
Lady  Grel  Maynooth,  raised  her  eyebrows  and  inwardly 
wondered  what  was  coming  next ;  but,  though  she  had 
only  been  married  a  short  time,  she  had  learned  the 
art  of  "  keeping  a  quiet  tongue,"  and  on  this  occasion 
she  silently  awaited  the  explanation  of  this  strange  an- 
nouncement from  her  lord.     And  Raymond  resumed, 

"  1  have  often  told  you,  Grel,  I  fell  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  you  when  I  saw  you  first  at  Landes- 
wold.  Now  I  hold  that  I  ought  to  have  married  you 
the  next  day,  or  the  next  week,  or  at  all  events  within  a 
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month  :  and  that  as  I  was  not  permitted  to  marry  you 
then,  although  I  was  quite  ready  and  quite  willing,  I 
say  by  that  means  I  lost  ten  or  eleven  months  of  happi- 
ness, and  so  also  did  you,  m}^  dear;  and  as  I  am  almost 
more  vexed  on  your  account  than  on  my  own — for  it 
was  much  harder  upon  you — of  course  I  shall  grumble 
doubly  and  trebly  the  harder  and  the  loader  for  your 
sake,  and  on  account  of  your  loss  of  happiness  for  the 
space  of  those  ten  or  eleven  months." 

Grel  smiled,  and  said  to  him, 

"  I  am  so  happy  now,  Raymond,  I  have  quite  forgot- 
ten any  unhappiness  I  might  have  had  then,  and  so, 
pray,  do  not  grumble  on  my  account." 

"Not  grumble  indeed,  when  you  are  so  amiable  as  to 
have  forgotten  your  unhappiness !  Why,  of  course, 
Grel,  I  shall  grumble  the  more  !" 

Mrs.  Bull  was  again  silent,  and  Mr.  Bull  resumed — 

"  Yes,  Grel,  I  was  robbed  out  of  ten  or  eleven  months 
of  liappiness  such  as  I  had  never  before  known,  and  I 
will  'grumble.'  There  is  one  thing  I  think  of  doing — 
that  is,  upon  principle,  I  mean — I  shall  try  to  'reconcile 
myself  to  my  lot.'  'Lots'  are  as  they  are  drawn  in  this 
world,  and  I  cannot  very  well  make  out  that  somebody 
else  is  responsible  for  the  '  lot '  that  wo  ourselves  draw ; 
if  I  did  I  would  '  grumble  '  on  that  score." 

Mrs.  Bull  felt  inwardly  thankful  she  would  be  spared 
that  additional  "grumble,"  and  still  she  practised  the 
art  of — for  it  is  an  art ;  it  is  not  natural  to  Mrs.  Bulls — 
"the  quiet  tongue,"  and  Mr.  Bull  again  resumed — 

"  If  I  could  make  out,  bv  anv  reasonable  means,  that 
somebody  else  really  is  responsible  for  the  '  lot '  I  myself 
draw,  and  that  he  has  '  wronged '  me  out  of  some  other 
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"  lot " — even  if  It  were  altofrether  a  worse  '  lot,'  do  you 
think  I  would  not  'grumble,'  Grel?  I  would  glorj 
in  it !  But  as  I  said  before,  as  I  cannot  make  out 
an}--  case  of  this  kind,  why,  then,  the  next  wisest  thing 
to  do " 

"  Next  wisest,  Kaymond  I"  said  Mrs.  Bull  impulsively, 
for  she  was  still  simple  and  "  natural,"  and  the  trammels 
of  "art"  could  not  always  keep  her  in  check — "next 
wisest !     Why,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  wise  to  '  grumble  !' " 

"  You  are  right,  Grel ;  it  is  not  only  not  wise,  but 
very  unwise  for  ladies  to  '  grumble.'  I  conclude  you 
allude  to  your  own  sex,  my  dear,  because,  you  see,  we 
men  of  the  British  Islands  are  *  born  to  grumble,'  and 
we  should  not  be  in  health  if  we  were  to  resign  the 
happy  privilege.  Believe  me,  Grel,  when  a  man  does 
not  '  grumble,'  he  means  to  give  up  something — perhaps 
even  his  life — who  shall  say?  And  so,  my  dear,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  think  I  shall  try  '  to  reconcile  myself  to 
my  lot,'  and  perhaps  you,  my  darling,  will  do  the  same." 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  reconcile,  Kaymond;  you  see, 
I  am  quite  haj)py — quite — as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

Ka3'mond  stole  one  hand  round  his  wife's  waist,  while 
with  the  other  he  stroked  his  beard,  and  said, 

"  Thank  God  you  are  happy,  Grel !  If  you  were 
not,  I  should  '  grumble '  from  morning  to  night — I 
should " 

"  But  pray  do  not,  Raymond — at  least,  not  for  me, 
because  1  am  really  very  happy." 

"  And  you  have  no  necessity  to  try  '  to  reconcile 
yourself  to  your  lot  ?'  But  if  ever  you  have,  Grel, 
come  to  me.  I  have  found  out  that  when  a  man  has  a 
darling  wife  by  his  side,  who  loves  him,  and  who  is 
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'  really  very  liappy,'  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
M'orld  to  '  reconcile  one's  self  to  one's  lot.'  And  so, 
dear,  if  ever  you  find  yourself  in  a  difficulty  of  this 
nature — I  rather  mean,  find  yourself  unreconciled  to 
your  lot — come  to  me,  and  I  will  engage  to  explain  the 
difficulty  to  our  mutual  satisfaction." 

"  I  sometimes  suspect  you  of  talking  nonsense,  Ray- 
mond," said  Mrs,  Bull,  without  well  considering  her  words. 

"  Do  you,  my  dear  ?  Perhaps  some  day  you  may 
even  prove  your  suspicion  to  be  correct.  And  so  I  will 
tell  vou  now  that  a  little  occasional  'talking;  nonsense' 
is  considered  by  learned  men  as  a  sort  of  '  safety-valve' 
to  grave  thoughts  and  hard  reading." 

"  But  you  do  not  read  hard  or  study,  Raymond." 

"  No,  love — not  now  I  am  married.  I  read  very 
hard  at  Oxford,  and  rode  harder.  And  now,  love,  it  is 
my  happy  privilege  to  ride  quietly  by  your  side, 
and  '  talk  a  little  nonsense,'  for  our  mutual  amusement." 

After  Heraldstowe  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
stranger,  the  Maynooths  were  on  a  visit  at  Prellsthorpe 
Abbey,  and  Raymond  and  Zara  occasionally  talked  over 
the  past. 

"  You  see,  Zara,  society  changes  ever}^  few  years — 
manners   and  customs  change.     What   was  right  fiftv 


years  ago  is  wrong  now." 


"  You  cannot  deny,  Raymond,  that  Heraldstowe — 
that  fine  old  Heraldstowe  of  tlie  days  of  my  ancestors — 
will  now  become  a  mere  gentleman's  residence — no 
more  !  It  has  been  such  a  princely  place.  The  Park  in 
such  order,  the  birds  so  rare,  so  tame,  and  in  such  pro- 
fusion !   They  will  all  die  now." 

"  We  must  sacrifice  something  in  these  days.     I  do 
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not  think  the  birds  will  die — at  least,  not  for  some 
years.  I  am  fond  of  natural  history,  and  so  I  have  a 
fellow-feeling  with  the  people  on  that  score,  and  like  to 
see  them  take  an  interest  in  rare  birds,  &c." 

"  The  people  must  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  on  your 
property." 

"  Less  than  you  would  suppose ;  as  I  have  said,  one 
must  allow  for  some  turbulent  fellows  in  the  world." 

'^  But  I  thought  it  was  not  well  to  let  the  people  have 
'  a  right  of  way  '  over  your  estate." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,  but  differently  worded  ;  we  get 
new  names  as  we  get  into  new  times — or,  at  least,  a  new 
means  of  conserving  the  old  principle.  I  never  allow 
what  you  call  a  '  right  of  way,'  but  I  allow  all  persons 
free  access  to  my  parks  or  pleasure-grounds  ;  but  then, 
though  I  concede  this  '  right '  to  them — for  the  people 
really  think  they  have  a  '  right '  to  walk  where  they 
please  over  any  man's  property — I  indemnify  myself 
afterwards,  and  take  my  '  own  right '  to  lock  up  my  pro- 
perty, and  keep  it  shut  up  when  I  please." 

"  Yes ;  you  lock  all  your  gates,  and  put  up  notices  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  no  public  road,  and  that  trespas- 
sers will  be  punished  as  the  law  directs.  But  does  not 
this  make  the  people  very  angry  ?" 

"  Angry,  indeed  ! — what  should  I  care  if  it  did  ? — 
who  can  dispute  my  right  ?  No,  Zara,  they  are  not 
angry — they  are  too  wise,  and  too  well  aware  of  their 
own  interests  to  be  angry  with  me  for  asserting  a  right 
tliat  no  one  can  take  from  me,  but  which  they  them- 
selves are  now  sufficiently  educated  to  know  is  only  a 
restriction  for  a  given  time,  and  a  restriction  that  will 
in  the  end  be  to  their  own  advantage." 
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"  But  I  thouf^rlit  they  stole  the  eggs  from  the  rare 
birds,  and  broke  the  trees,  and — and,  in  short,"  said  she, 
laughing,  "  committed  depredations." 

"  So  they  do  occasionally,  if  your  keepers  are  not  on 
the  alert ;  but  one  must  expect  such  things  now  and 
then,  and  give  way  to  them  good-humouredly.  When 
I  lock  my  gates  for  a  year,  I  give  time  for  the  birds  to 
recover  themselves,  and  for  the  trees  to  grow  luxuriant- 
ly, and  then  they  may  even  require  a  little  pruning." 

"  You  always  were  so  practical,  and  so  good, 
Raymond." 

"  Pooli  !  pooh  ! — I  found  my  level  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  so  I  did  not  fall  over  a  precipice  when  I  came  to 
manhood." 

"  Ah  !  I  begin  to  see  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  grow  up 
from  babyhood  in  fine  medizeval  country  houses,  and 
live  upon  pictures,  statues,  books,  and  the  traditions  of 
tlie  middle-ages,  and  feel  themselves  in  their  proper 
places.  Poor,  dear  Almeric,  ought  to  have  been  sent  to 
Eton,  as  you  were,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  he  want- 
ed force  of  character,"  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  wiped  away 
the  tears  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"  He  is  better  off  and  happier  where  he  is." 


The  old  servants  at  Heraldstowe — all  those  that  had 
not  retired  at  Sir  Hildebrand's  death — were  pensioned 
off  when  Heraldstowe  was  let.  Among  these  was 
Palmer,  the  man  who  had  taken  off  the  Sieur  Almeric's 
arm.  He  occasionally  visited  his  compeers  at  Wolfs- 
crag ;  in   due  course  of  time,  it   was  reported   to  Mr. 
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Alaynooth  "  that  Palmer  said  Heraldstowe  was  as  full 
of  '  iihosts '  as  ever." 

"  By  my  beard,"  said  Raymond  Maynooth  to  himself, 
"  but  it  is  time  these  ghosts  were  made  quiet  in  their 
graves !" 

He  sent  for  Palmer,  and  after  some  preliminary  con- 
versation apart  from  so  serious  a  subject,  he  at  length 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  any  of  the  old  legends  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Mediaeval  Barons  at  Heraldstowe  ?" 
Palmer  had  read  them  all,  and  from  circumstances  that 
had  happened  to  himself,  had  the  most  sincere  faith  in 
them. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  opinion,  and  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  your  assistance,"  said  Raymond.  "  I 
determine  to  add  to  the  already  well-known  legends, 
by  writing  the  events  that  have  occurred  at  Herald- 
stowe in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Sir  Hildebrand.  You, 
Palmer,  who  have  lived  in  the  house  from  boyhood,  are 
one  of  tiiose  u))on  whom  I  shall  rely  for  information,  and 
I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  remain  with  your  old  friends 
at  Wolfscrag  as  long  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  give 
me  daily  opportunities  of  writing  down  from  your  own 
lips  an  account  of  the  very  extraordinary  sights  that  you 
yourself  have  seen,  and  that  shall  be  signed  by  your  own 
signature,  and  handed  down  to  posterity." 

Palmer  promised  at  once  to  furnish  Mr.  Maynooth 
with  the  particulars  of  many  most  wonderful  doings  of 
the  Barons  during  his  own  long  residence  at  Herald- 
stowe. And  then — as  Mr.  Maynooth  had  foreseen — he 
eventually  unravelled  the  mystery  that  had  to  a  certain 
extent  even  discomposed  Mrs.  Hamilton  during  a  part 
of  her  life. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Maynooth  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  relative  to  the  sup- 
posed supernatural  appearances  at  Heraldstowe,  because 
the  reader  is  already  well  acquainted  with  every  par- 
ticular, and  will  easily  understand  that  after  Mr.  May- 
nooth had  related  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Palmer's  doings  in 
the  hall,  the  film  fell  from  her  eyes ;  she  at  once  under- 
stood how  easily  herself  and  Almeric  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  mystified. 

From  this  time  the  ghosts  entirely  disappeared  from 
Heraldstowe.  The  Mediaeval  Barons  have  remained 
quiet  on  their  pedestals  ever  since  the  memorable  day 
when  Mr.  Maynooth  compared  together  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's experiences  and  Palmer's.  The  worthy  old  gentle- 
men never  have  a  "  passage  of  arms  "  by  moonlight  now, 
never  play  at  "  pitch  and  toss  "  in  the  hall,  nor  courte- 
ously bow  their  handsome  heads  to  the  passers-by  ! 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

"  THE  BABY  FIGURE  OF  THE  GIANT  MASS." 

The  bells  were  ringing  merrily  from  the  tall  steeple  of 
Thorney-Dyke,  proclaiming  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
house  of  Maynooth.  And  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
on-the-KnoU  a  large  party  were  received  by  Mr.  Preben- 
dary Thorn  ;  for  Mr,  Hamilton  had  consented  to  his 
wife's  prayer,  and  permitted  her  to  oifer  up  thanks  for 
speedy  recovery  from  indisposition  in  the  cliurch  of  her 
forefathers,  and  to  have  her  baby-boy  christened  there, 
instead  of  at  the  parish  church  of  Prellsthorpe.     And 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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the  "  Chronicle  of  the  County  of  Z ,"  which  has  the 

largest  circulation,  for  a  provincial  paper,  in  England — 

the  "Chronicle"  says,  "That  the  county  of  Z at 

this  moment  holds  in  its  giant  arms  three  baby-figures, 
the  foreshadowings  of  the  greatness  of  the  next  century  ! 
These  are  Sir  Hildebrand  Barry-Barrymore,  Bart.,  of 
Heraldstowe,  Almeric  Fulke  Hamilton,  of  Prellsthorpe 
Abbey,  and  Otho  Raymond  Maynooth,  of  Wolfscrag, 
the  future  'gx'and  old  English  gentlemen'  of  the  twentieth 
century  !  The  present  '  baby-figures '  of  the  future 
'giant  mass!'" 

Shakespeare  was  never  more  nobly  prophetic  than  in 
the  sentence  quoted  above,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  d.v.,  the 
twentieth  century  will  proudly  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge. 

ADDENDUM. 

While  these  volumes  were  huiTying  through  the  press 
a   paragraph  appeared  in  the  before-mentioned  paper, 

"  The  Chronicle  of  the  County  of  Z ,"  which  we 

have  much  pleasure  in  transcribing : — 

"  The  Honourable  Walter  Spencer,  Canon  of  Landes- 
wold,  and  Rector  of  Prellsthorpe,  is  expected  shortly  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Thorn,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Prebendary  Thorn, 
Vicar  of  Stowe-in-the- Valley." 


THE  END. 
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